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Il0?a . I^O 

PREFACE. 



CS"* It has often been a subject of regret, that Dr. Brown's 

^ Philosophy of the Mind shonld have come before the 

. public in no other shape than that of lectures for oral 

■^ delivery. Oral lectures naturally require much repe- 

.^^--^tionywhidi, although unavoidably necessary to render 

^^ them intelligible to an auditor, is mere surplusage and 

^ redimdancy to a reader ; it increases the eicpense of a 

<* book, while it diminishes its utility. Besides, a public 

lecturer finds it useful to enliven subjects of a serious 

and abstriffie nature, by the introduction of light, e^tra- 

•y;>eous matter and poetical embellishments, wWch 

.'J serve to relieve the attention of an audience, but not 

^ to assist an inquirer. Induced by these considerations, 

i the Author of this compendium has ventured to attempt 

'';;^ what abler hands have left undone, to divest Brown's 

li^ Physiology of the Mind of the repetitions and embel- 

*'* Kshments which fitted it for the ear rather than the 

1, eye, to give oiot a skeleton, but the entire body of the 

.*) work, only stripped of its ornaments — ^to lay before 

> the public every particle of information contained in 

5 the fifty-one Lectures which treat of the physiology of 

.3 the mind' — ^to change nothing in the thought, diction, 

; £ or arrangement — ^to omit nothing which could elucidate 

the science, but everything which might distract the 

attention. ^ -* r*i. ^ — 



IV PREFACE. 

A saving of time — a diminution of expense — ^but 
no diminution of utility — such, it is hoped, probably 
too presumptuously, will be the recommendations of 
this compendium to the notice of the general reader. 

The Students of our University also will, it is hoped, 
find it useful. Brown*^ * Sketch of the. PhysioMgy of 
the Mind,' a part of the College course, being out of 
print, is generally unattainable. The compendium 
will, it is hoped, supply the deficiency. No portion of 
the Sketch is omitted* Every passage relating to the 
subject, which is not incorporated in the body of the 
compendium, will be found in the Addenda. For the 
Students' sake also, there are added nearly 600 
questions, of which number one-half are taken from 
the Fellowship and Moderatorship examinations. 
The reference annexed to each question shews the 
page, and part of the page, where the answer occurs. 

The Author cannot conclude without mentioning how 
much he is indebted to the Rev. Mr. Toi>i>, F.T.C.D., 
as well for the ready kindness with which he per-- 
mitted him. to insert the questions collected in his 
Calendar, as for a valuable suggestion of which he 
availed himself. For these and many other marks of 
bis kindness and friendship, the Author returns his 
sincerest thanks. 



COMPENDIUM 

Of 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY 

Of THIS 

HUMAN MIND. 



LECTURE I. 



INTRODUCTION, 



The subject of Doctor Brown's treatise is the 
philosophy of the human mind — not that speculative 
and passive philosophy only, which inquires into the 
nature of our intellectual part, and the mysterious con- 
nexion of this with the body which it animates, bat 
that practical science which relates to the duties, and 
hopes, and great destinies of man ; and which, even in 
analyzing the powers of his understanding, and tracing 
all the various modifications of which it is individually 
susceptible, views it chiefly as a general instrument of 
good. So Seneca says, ^ Philosophy is that which forms 
and fashions the soul, which gives to life its disposition 
and order, which points out what it is our duty to do, 
what it is our duty tp omit,' 
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The great practical object of all philosophy is thus 
to increase the happiness and virtue of the human kind. 
But the greatness of this primary object fixed too ex- 
clusively the attention of the moral inquirers of antiquity, 
who neglected the consideration of man's intellectual 
na^ure^ a6 though > it were an object of mer/e physical 
science; hence, they have scarcely left us a single 
analysis of the complex' phenomena of thought and 
feeling. Some of them, indeed, especially the Peripa- 
tetics and Stoics, employed much dialectic subtlety in 
distinctions that may at first seem to involve such an 
analysis, but these distinctions are merely verbal, or 
little more. 

Though Greece and Rome neglected the cultivation 
of mental analysis, they yet enriched that department 
of the philosophy of the mind which relates to practical 
ethics by the most splendid and sublime moral specu- 
lations, and it is not wonderful that in ages and countries 
'Where no^ revealed will of Heaven pointed out the one 
tiherrihg rule' of right,* those who endeavoured to trace 
and ascertain such a rule, in the moral nature 0/ man, 
ishould deem all ^ other mental inquiries comparatively 
insignificant; But in the period which succeeded the 
classic Bg^, centuries of long and dreary ignorance 
wera followed by others' of futile labour equally long 
and dreary; when no beautiful moral speculations com- 
pendiated the poverty of intellectual science ; when the 
most important questions with respect to the mind were 
whether its essence were distinct from its existence : 
•whether, therefore, its' essence might subsist when it 
had no actual existence ? and others of the same degree 
of utility. 
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These frivolous disputje? are hu9he<l, for every and. we 
have, at last^ arrived at theimportapjt truths that t)ie mind 
is to he known hest hy , Qhsei;va^ion of the series o^ 
changes which it presents^ ^pd pf all the circumstances 
which precede and follow. these; tl^at in attempting Jtp, 
explain ,its phenomenal, therefore^ we should, know 
what these, phenomena are; and that we might as well 
attempt to discover by . logic, unaided by obseryatipn 
und experiment, the various coloured rays that enter 
into the composition of a sun-beam, as to discover by 
dialectic subtleties, aprtort,ihe various feelings that entei; 
into the composition pf a sii^gle tbou|[ht or passioi^^ 

The philosophy of the mind, in its most extensjvp, 
sense, divides itself into £pur departmentSi.vi^.-T-rl^t, 
Hie physiology qf the mind, 2nd. The . doctrine yO/^ 
genereU ethiqs as to the obligation, under wiiich man 
lies to increase and extend as widely as- possible, the 
happiness pf all that live. 3rd. The political doctrines ^ 
as to the means which enable him, in ccjnjunction with 
his fellow members of society, to further rpost success- 
iiilly the happiness of all. And 4th. The doctrines of 
natural theology. 

Mental physiology is the science of the mind, con- 
sidered J^imply as a substance possessing certain qualities, 
susceptible of various affections or, modificatipns, which, 
existing successively as momentary states of the mind 
constitute all the phenomena of thoughjt And fe^ng. 
It points out the ge^eral circumstances ii^ which these , 
changes of state succeed each other, . i, e, , the laws of 
their succession, and arranges the phenonjena ih various 
classes according as they resemble each other in the 
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circumstances that precede or follow thena, or in otner 
circumstances of obvious analogy. As in the physiology 
of the body we trace, by observation and experiment^ 
ihe series of changes that take place in the material 
part, so in mental physiology, by observation, and in 
some measure by experiment also, we trace the series 
of changes that take place in the mind. * By genera- 
lizing we reduce the innumerable changes, mental and 
corporeal, to a few classes, and speak of the mind's 
functions or faculties of perception, &c. as we speak of 
the body's functions of respiration, &c. 

But in one very important respect the inquiries relating 
to the physiology of the mind differ from those which 
relate to the physiology of our animal frame, tee do 
not know all that is to be known of the mind when we 
know all its phenomena ; when we know that man has 
certain affections and passions, there still remains the 
great inquiry as to the propriety of those passions and 
of the conduct to which they lead. Thus, every enjoy- 
ment and every evil which man can confer or inflict on 
man become objects of two sciences, 1st. — Of that 
intellectual analysis which traces the happiness and 
misery in their various forms and sequences as mere 
phenomena, or states of the substance — mind. 2nd. Of 
that ethical judgment which measures our approbation 
and disapprobation. As to the third department of the 
philoiophy of the mind, viz. the political doctrines of 
the means best calculated to produce the greatest amount 
of social good, its value will appear by considering that 
knowledge is so essential, if not to virtue, at least to all 
the ends of virtue, that without it, benevolence itself. 



when accompanied with power, may be as destructive 
and desolating as intentional tyranny. This political 
department, which is in truth only a sub-division, though 
a very important one of general practical ethics, com- 
prebends inquiries as to the relative advantages of dif- 
ferent forms of government, and of the various contri- 
vances which legislative wisdom may have established, 
or may be supposed to establish, for the happiness and 
defence of nations. . 

■ 

LECTURE 11. 

Previous to entering on the consideration of mental 
physiology, Dr. Brown illustrates the advantages which 
the study of the mind affords, and the principles of 
philosophizing in their peculiar application to i^ in 
order to prepare his pupils both for appreciating better 
the importance of his subsequent inquiries, and for 
prosecuting them with greater success. Tp prqve thai 
a right view of the science of mind is essential to every 
other science, he considers one very obvious distinction 
of the physical investigations of mind and matter, namely, 

that in intellectual science ike materials on whvf^ w^ 

■ , • »•-'..,, . . , • ... 

operate, the instruments, and the operating agent are 
the same — the mind itself. While in the physics of 
matter, though there also, it is the mind which ohsfsrves, 
confirms, and classifies, yet the phenomena are those 
of a world existing independently of the mind, 
and presenting them in circumstances over which we 
have little or no controul. Hence, two evident conse- 
quences follow; first, the comparative facility with .re- 
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spect to external circumstances attending the study of 
the mind, which requiring neither costly apparatus nor 
tedious waiting for seasons of observation, can be 
pursued in every situation; and secondly, and more 
especially what we mentioned above, how essential the 
science of mind is to every other science, and how^ vain 
it would be to expect that any branch of the physics of 
mere matter could be cultivated to its highest degree of 
accuracy and perfection, without a due acquaintance 
with the nature of that intellectual mediufn through 
which alone the phenomena of matter become visible 
to us, and of those intellectual instruments by whicfh 
the objects of every science alike are measured, and 
divided, and arranged. As well could we hope to 
discover the colour of an object, viewed through an 
optical glass, if we paid no attention to the colour of 
the glass itself, the medium through which we view it. 
With respect to ih^ powers of discovery all sciences are 
arts, or the resulte of an art; the mind is the artist, 
employing for the production of new results the known 
laws of thought, in the same manner, as on other occa- 
sions, it employs the known laws of matter. The 
limits of the mind's powers are the real limits of all 
sciences. To the philosophy of the mind every specu- 
lation in every science has relation as to a common 
centre^ for science is not the existence of the inanimate 
bodies around us, but the principle of thought itself, 
-nously niodified by them, which, as it exists in dif- 
rrl ^"^"^^ ^^«^«titutes the knowledge which we call 

are not astronomy, but only the occasions an 



which astronomy arises in the mind of the inquirer, 
man ; the object affects the sentient mind, but it is the 
(frigincd susceptibility of the mind itself which deter- 
mines and modifies the particular affection, as the im- 
pression of a seal depends not on the form of the seal 
alone, but also on the softness of the wax. It is the 
mind which perceives bodies, which reasons on their 
apparent relations, 'wYAch joins them in thought as similar 
however distant they may be in space, and these per- 
ceptions, reasonings, and classifications of the mind 
must be regulated by the laws of mind, which mingle 
in their joint results with the laws of matter. As an 
example that a change in the laws of mind would pro- 
duce a change in the nature and limits of science, just 
as much as a change in the laws of matter could, he 
supposes a race of blind people to whom astronomy 
could be but a sort of chymistry, since day and night 
would merely become periodical changes of tempera- 
ture. In fact, science^ which he defines a classification 
of relations^ must differ when the relations themselves 
differ. 

That a change in the laws of thought, however it 
might affect the nature and limits of physical sciences, 
would greatly affect their progress, appears by con- 
sidering what human discovery depends on. The pro- 
gress of science is only a series of individual discove- 
ries, and the number of these varies with the powers of 
the individual intellect. For example, if all men had 
the mental powers of NTewton, the .state of all sciences 
would be different from what it is, though the pheno- 
mena remained the same as they are now. 
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But, to tbia view of tbe important relation of the 
philosophy of the mind to other sciences, it may be 
objected that there are many men eminent as astrono- 
mers, chymists, &c. who have never made the mind 
their study. Brown admits this, but he observes in 
answer, that the general principles of philosophizing, 
had become familiar to them without study : but those 
general principles are not less the effects pf an im- 
proved physiology of the mind, anymore than astronomy 
and chymistry have less reason to be considered sciences, 
because, by the general diffusion of knowledge in society 
those who never professedly studied either have become 
acquainted with many of their most striking truths : for 
truths diffuse themselves gradually, being at first admired 
and adopted by a few who are able to compare the 
present with the past, and who gladly own them as 
additions to their former knowledge — from these they 
are communicated to a wider circle who receive then^ 
without discussion as familiar and long known— at 
length they become so nearly universal as almost to 
seem effects of a natural instinctive law of human 
thought, like the light which we at first refer to the sun 
because it flows directly from him, but which when 
reflected from object to object ceases, at length, to remind 
us of its origin. 

The origin of those better plans of physical intesti- 
gafion^ which have distinguished the present and imme- 
diately preceding ages with many glorious discoveries 
is attributable to improvements in the philosophy of the 
miniy seeing that those valuable rules of physical in- 
▼estigaUon discovered by Lord Bacon, were. derived by 
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him from simple views of nature in relation to our 
faculties of discovery. But it is not to the improved 
philosophy of mind that we generally attribute the im-* 
provement in physics, because Bacon's rules of philoso- 
phizing, being rules of physical tnvesiigaiton only, 
remind us of the physical errors that preceded them, 
and not to the false theories of mind which gave rise to 
those errors. 

Dr. Brown exemplifies the influence which errors 
respecting the mere phenomena of mind had on the 
cotemporary systems of general physics, and on the spirit 
of the prevailing plans of philosophical inquiry by 
noticing the effects of one fatal error, namely, the 
belief of the schools in the separate existence, or entity ^ 
of the various orders of universals, and the mode in 
which they conceived every acquisition of knowledge 
in reasoning to take place, viz. by the intervention of 
certain intelligible forms or species existing, not in 
external things, but separately in the intellect itself, as 
the direct objects of thought : in the same manner as 
they ascribed simple perception to the action of species 
of another order, termed, sensible species (the images 
of things derived from external objects, but existing 
independently of them.) The scholastic mode of phi- 
losophizing, therefore, was by no means absurd, when 
taken, in connexion with the scholastic philosophy, since 
thoso who believed that singular objects afforded no 
real knowledge, which could only be obtained from 
those intelligible species existing within the intellect 
itself, would have thought it absurd to seek f9r kndw- 
ledge in the consideration of external objects. 
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Hence it appears^ that in past ages the philosophj 
of the mind exercised considerable influence on general 
science. But has it no influence now ? This advan* 
tage, at least, arises from our present juster views of 
mind, that they protect us from those gross errors of 
inquiry to which philosophers were so long exposed, 
and it is possible that we may still be labouring under 
other errors in our plans of physical investigation, from, 
which views of mind still juster would deliver us, since 
it is no proof of the non-existence of those errors to 
assert that we are not conscious of their existence ; this 
would be to suppose us aware of the errors that nqislead 
us. Scotus, and Aquinas, and the other scholiasts fan* 
cied their methods of physical investigation as free from- 
errors as we do ours. And though the great discoveries 
of latter years leave no doubt of the superiority of our 
modes of philosophizing, still this does not show that 
subsequent improvements of the philosophy of the 
mind are to be unavailing, but it rather affords strong 
presumption that if one mental improvement, namely,. 
the better understanding of the simple process of ab^- 
stractioHy has done so much, clearer views of all the 
intellectual processes concerned in the discovery of truth 
would lead to still juster views of the process of philo- 
sophizing. He particularly alludes to one intellectual 
process, namely, that by which we acquire the know- 
ledge of the relation of cause and effect^ on which 
relation all physics is founded. A false and mysterious 
view of causation has led to the invention and ready 
admission of many absurd and complicated physical 
hypotheses even in the present day. This will be con- 
sidered at large hereafter. 
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LECTURE III. 

The study of the limits of the faculties of the mind 
— so important^ as Locke shows, in directing our 
thoughts and inquiries to objects within our reach — has 
been misrepresented as favouring a tendency to scepti- 
cism. Nothing can be more unfounded. The names 
most admired for throwing light on the powers and 
weaknesses of the human understanding are also those 
we have been accustomed to revere for excellence of a 
still nobler kind. On the contrary, this study is the 
surest preservative from the danger of such a tendency, 
since he whose eyes are clearest to distinguish the circle 
which bounds truths that are attainable from those which 
are not, cannot be the dullest to perceive the truths that 
are within. To know how to doubt is only the first 
step of philosophy, the true philosopher also knows 
how to believe, believing what is evident on the same 
principles which lead him to doubt what is not. To 
conceive that inquiry must lead to scepticism, is itself 
a species of scepticism as to the power and evidence of 
the principles to which we assent, and more degrading 
because more irrational than open and consistent scep- 
ticism would be. 

But it is not from the danger of scepticism alone that 
a just view of our nature saves us, but also from dog- 
matism ; because, while it shows us enough of our 
strength to allow us to rest with confidence on the great 
principles, physical, moral, and religious, it also teaches 
tis enough of our weakness to render us indulgent to 
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the weakness of. others, by showing that while nature 
has made provision for the universal consent of mankind 
to fundamental truths^ she has left them together with 
principles of improvement, a susceptibility of error, 
without which there could be no progression ; and in 
tracing back the circumstances that modify our own 
individual belief we learn the various sources of pre- 
judice, and consequently, of difference of opinion in 
the various situations of life ; ' to feel angiar at human 
error,' says Seneca, ' is to be angry with those who 

stumble in the dark the true art of learning to 

forgive individuals Ls to learn first how much we have 
to forgive the whole human race.' 

Ignorance of the nature of the mind led, in dark 
ages, to a persecuting spirit; judging from our own 
momentary feelings, without knowledge of the general 
nature of belief and of all the principles of our mental 
constitution, by which it is diversified, we look on the 
dissent of others as wilful and obstinate contrariety; 
this persecuting spirit, arising from ignorance, is usually 
aggravated by degrading notions of the Deity, and false 
impressions of religious duty. On the contrary, science 
of the mind makes us tolerant, as well by showing the 
absurdity of endeavouring to overcome, by punishment, 
a belief which does not depend on suffering, as by 
showing the injustice of it, since our nature is common 
in all the principles of truth and error with those we 
endeavour to oppress, and power has been, in all ages, 
the most obvious distinction between the persecutor and 
the persecuted. The more important the subjects of 
difference the greater will be the indulgence of him wha 
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kas learned to trace the sources of human error, which 
often has its ori^n in the most virtuous affections of the 
heart — ^in respect for age, admiration of virtue,* and 
gratitude for kindness received ; for these, in our early 
years, make the opinions of those whom we loye and 
honor seem as little questionable as their virtues. 

Hitherto we have considered the influence of an 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the mind on the 
general spirit of philosophical inquiry. The advantages 
in every science from a knowledge of the extent of the 
power of the intellectual instruments which we use &^t 
the discovery of truth ; the skill we thence acquire in 
distinguishing questions, where we may hope to . dis- 
cover truth, from those beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties; and the consequent moderation of temper with 
which we regard our own attainments, and other peo- 
ple's errors. 

Besides these general advantages, extending to all 
inquiries of which the human mind is capable, there 
are • peculiar advantages in those sciences where mind 
operates on mind, namely, education, criticism,, poetry, 
eloquence, where the desired effects will be more readily 
prpduced by knowing the natural la!ws of thought and 
emotion ; what feelings lead to other feelings which we 
wish to produce. This knovpledge constitutes the whole 
art of criticism, in its most important application^-^t is 
the knowledge of nature, which is as essential to the 
critic as to the writer whom he judges. However, Pope's 
eelobrated lines 

^' Let cmch teach others,, who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well." 

Essay on Criticism, 
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fo too for, for tbe poet risqukctt lan ^tenih^/mtyio 
bribg tog«th^ tiiougbtfi and images wfaioh hat« M^er 
bc^re tieon <)ombiiied; and also, ti di9crimitMing 
judgment^ which determines the intrinsic beauty and 
fiddity to general nature^ of the prodnds of ixit eBEtioA ; 
the latter only, viz. the disoriminatiiig judgioftat^ Id re* 
fnisite to tbe critiC'. 

The icnowled^ «f the intetlei^iiild ^xA ttioral Mitwr« 
of man k still miore lmp<MPtant to eduoatlon, the tTHe 
soignee of wiiieh is the philosophy of the humaA tfind, 
appHed |>pactically ^ the hunian mind^^-lixe ait of seekig, 
notncndy the immediate effisct, but the series of effects 
which may follow 8»y thought or feefing-H^ ^fs^w vir- 
tde often lirom apparent evil) ttad «Mreit ^il which may 
ife«e from apparent good. 



LECTURE IV. 

I^ addition^ dbi08ec^)^//^jft/aiftf6^iw$l»/ft^^y the fttody 
of the soienoe of -mind produces some fncral isffecU ^tL 
Aekiquit^, vizv the ym^Ufum tmcingand c^iitiPtfstibf 
the efffeetSy immediate isind remote, off vhrttie sind vice. 
The knpreissions of lo«« feibd disgust thus HDfrmed, though 
ti^thout referenee Id otirselves, will yet have iLki Influence 
on dor lETture conduct, li^ that of 'the e^amfple of our 
MOekiteS) to wMoh, though not perceived at any par- 
tioi&r tim^, we are eveiy moment subject. Seneca 
compares this effect of moral conceptions to that of 
approaching light or precious odours ; we derive always 
some faint colouring from the one, and some fragrance 
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/ fironi the other. This iiifltteiicQ of mioral eoaceptioitf 
umeis from the associatiDg principle. 

The study of moral soience tendsi in two reepeotay 
to strengthen the admiration of virtue, and ^hhorvenoe 
of vice. FifBty by tracings more accurately^ their con- 
sequenoes.- Secondly, by associating virtne with hkp^ 
pine»9 and vice with misery. Besides, Uie f^hstraet 
consideration of virtue, as opposed to the misariee of 
vice^ has this advantage, that we behold them as they 
are, stripped of evefy thing that can blind or seduoe 
ui ; passion, in the moment of gmti&sation, conveys a 
short and illusive pleasure, though the after eflbot may 
be pain; th^fore, it is important to contemplate it at 
other moments, whan the imLages associated with it, 
laay not be those of the transient pleasura. Henoe^ by 
eontemplating not only the immediate but ako the re- 
mote results of the passions exul aflbctions, we leem iip 
regard virtiiA and vice as sources, not of temporary, but 
of permanent happiness and misery. 

Beudes tkua sirengikening our aitachmeHt to the* 
virtues vdiieh We habitually eontemplate, the study of 
moffalseienee tncretueMour devotion nxA gratatude to the 
Deity, by elearec manifestations of his goodness, in the 
constitution and government of the morad world ; be- 
cause^ though the inanimate universe might lead us to 
admire him for his power end wisdom, it is onlyby 
considering beings, capable of knowledge and happi- 
ness, that we are excited tp love him for his benevo- 
lence. 

Another advantage derived from this f tudy of mind 
IB politeness, which i« nothing more then a {knowledge 
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of agreement or disagreement without comparison. In 
the words of Lord Bacon*s great primary aphorism. 
Homo natnrse minister et interpres tantum facit et intet* 
ligit quantum de natura ordine re vel mente observaverit; 
nee amplius scit aut potest. 

The question, * What is it we truly mean when we 
inquire into the nature of any substance ?' is a most 
important one, from misunderstanding the purport of 
which arose all the waste of labour in the inquiries of 
the scholiasts. Two very different answers may be ^ven 
to it, according as we consider the substance ; first, as 
existing in space, or, secondly, as existing in time. In 
the first case, we enumerate the constituent parts of the 
substance, and consider it, merely, as it exists alone, 
without regard to any other bodies that may exist round 
it or near it, and without any allusion to change of any 
kind. In this sense, the answer to the question, * What 
is glass ? would be, that it is a compound of alkaline 
and siiicious matter, meaning that particles of alkali 
and flint co-exist, and are appar^iUy (t. e, with regard 
to our feelings^ continuous. 

In the second case we think only of the changes in 
reference to which it is the agrat or object In this 
sense the answer to the question. What is glass ? would 
be, that it-is a transparent substance, which, according to 
the general laws of refraction^ bends the light that 
passes through it variously, according to the difierent 
density of the medium through which the rays have 
immediately passed before arriving at it; that it is 
fusible, &c, and we may add to our description as many 
qualities as there are substances which produce jn it 
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any change, or are in any way changed by it In 
answers of this latter kind, reference is made not to the 
mere sabstance itself, but to some other substance with 
which, in consequence of some motion of one or other 
of the bodies at the time of the phenonenon of which 
we speak, it has changed its relative position. 

Any inquiry concerning matter must have reference 
to one of these two aspects, or else it is without an ob- 
ject. As it exists in space we inquire into its composi- 
tion, i. e. the elementary bodies that co-exist in t^e 
space which it occupies and which are all we truly 
consider, when we think we are considering the com- 
pound as one body. As it exists in time we inquire 
into its susceptibilities or its powers, i. e. we trace the 
series of prior and subsequent changes of which its pre- 
tence forms an intermediate link. 

Brown proceeds to make some remarks on those 
two different objects of inquiry in the physics of matter, 
because these remarks tend to illustrate the inquiries to be 
pursued in the physiology of the mind, and the acquiring 
more precise notions of the objects of any one science 
leads us to more precision in our notions of .every 
other. This, by the way, is one of the reasons why 
the study of geometry is so useful, this diffusive ten- 
dency of its spirit, almost as much as its own sublime 
truths, and the important application of these to general 
physics, has been of inestimable advantage to science. 
As Fontenelle has remarked, ' the spirit of geometrical 
inquiry is capable of being applied to other branches 
of knowledge,' he attributes the order, the clearness, 
and the precision, which latterly distinguished works 
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of ezcelleneey to the prevalence of a mathematical turn 
of thought, which gradually cojvununicates itself 0ven 
to those who are ignorant of mathamatics. The glory 
of effecting ihis he ascribes to Des Cartes, who had lass 
claim to it than .Bacon had ; but Baoon's writings were 
not much known in France in Fontenelle's time. Des 
Carte^i however, is a very striking instance of the dif- 
fusive influence of the general spirit of scientific inquiry; 
as all that was sceptical in his system still continues to 
operate beneficially, while all that was dogmatical has 
long since disappeared. But to return. 

When we inquire into the composition of a substance, 
we consider that as one which really consists of an 
infinite number of substances which have not the less 
independent existence on account of their ^close proxi- 
mity. Their unity is no absolute quality of the mass, 
hut is only in relation io our concepHony and ansesirom 
the imperfection of our senses which cannot perceive 
the spaces that divide the innumerable separate atoms of 
a body, which, pn that account, we regard as one. To 
inquire, then, into the composition of a body, is to 
inquire what the separate hodies are which are ranked 
hy OS as one from their a^acent continuity. The.uni^ 
we see is purely mental, not merely as being a feeling 
jof tb9 nund, for in this sense our knowledge of the 
qualities of external things is equally mental, but^ as 
having its cause and origin in the nature of the mind 
itself, the intellectual medium conuuunicating something 
of its own to every thing that passes through it, as light 
is tinged in passing throt^h -a coloured g1e3S. As Bacon 
£ays, omnes perceptiones tam sensus quam mentis sunt 
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ex analogia hominis non ex analogia universi ; estqne 
intellectus humanus instar speculi insBqualis ad radios 
return qui suam nataram nature rerum immiscet eam-^ 
que distorquet et inficit. 

-To dissipate that imaginary aggregate, and show us 
the separate bodies which occupy its space, and are all 
that nature created, is the business of the analytic art of 
cbymistry, which thus has its origin in the imperfection 
of our senses, so that analysis is, in fact, the art of the 
blind. Our curiosity, and the badness of our eyes, 
are the foundations of philosophy, according to Fon<^ 
tecelle, who compares philosophers examining nature 
to spectators at an opera, where Phston is represented 
carried off by the winds. The Pythagorases, Platos, 
&c. being ignorant of what is going on behind the 
scenes, and unable to perceive the cords to which he 
is attached, endeavour to account for his flight by their 
difierent systems. It is a secret virtue, says one, that 
carries off Phseton. Phseton is composed of certain 
numbers which cause him to ascend, says another; . 

At last, Des Cartes, and some other 

modems; say. Phaeton ascends, because he is drawn up 
with cords — thus, to see nature as she really is, is to 
see the back of the stage at the opera. Brown agreet 
with Fontenelle, Uiat in the first of the two lights in 
which matter may be viewed, (as it exists in space,) 
philosophy is only an attempt to repair, by art, the 
badness of our eyes. 
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LECTURE VI. 

The sort of knowledge of matter, which, with oQf 
imperfect senaes, we are capable of attaining, is as* 
tonishing, since what we think we know is an aggregate 
of maoj bodies, of each of which, indiudnally, we 
are ignorant, though the aggregate which we know 
has no real eidstence, but as that rndtitode of bodies 
of which we are ignorant Tet strange as this know* 
ledge is, it does not justify the doubts of the sceptic, 
unce, though the co-ezisting elements be separately 
unknown, yet ikmt joint effect is certain and definite, 
and it is this joint effect of the whole which is the trae 
object of onr knowledge. In this, as in eyeiy other 
case, the dime wisdom is apparent, which suits our 
poweiB to our neceaiities, since it is with the masses, 
not the elements, we are concerned in all the important 
offices of life. 

Since the mind is not composed of parts that co-exist^ 
but is simple and indivisible, as are also its thoughts 
and feelings, which are, in truth, nothing but thp mind 
itself existing at certain moments in certain states, it 
might seem that this first kind of inquixy (as to the 
composition) is altogether inadmissible in the philoso* 
phy of the mind ; yet, in consequence of the wonder-* 
fill laws which regulate the successions of our mental 
phenomena the science of mind is, in all its most im- 
portant respects, a science of analysis, or at least, a 
science which exhibits to our contemplation the same 
results as if it were strictly analytical. 

In the second great department of physical investi- 
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gation, it is not (as in the first) the knperfeetion of our 
senses, whick makes inquiry necessary ; Ae elements of 
a body are always before us, if we couM but see them; 
bat the most perfect senses could only show us how 
body exists at the present moment, and not how it 
mghi have existed, or ma^ exist, in all possible eir* 
eaaistanceB of cotpbination with every other substance 
ift aatQie, u e, its susceptifoilities and powers, (be uses 
the term tuseeptibtlU^ instead of Locke's word paassfe 
power, to avoid the contradiction, or ambiguity, wbloh 
may aiise from annexing the term passive to a word 
which signifies the cause of change.) 

If there were any thing in the mere appearance of a 
body that would enable us to preiUot die ahunges, which, 
when brought into every variety of situation with d&er 
bodies, would take place in it or in them, then the two 
views of physical inquiry would coincide, so that to 
know tbe elements of a substance, would be to knew 
its powers and suscepitibiltties ; but we have no such 
due, Iff. g. who could infer from the similar appearances 
of a lump of sugar and of calcareous ^ar, that the one 
would melt in water, the other not? these things oan 
otdy be learned by experience, 

Lo<Jke, liierefore, and other ingenious philosophers 
err, in supposing that if we knew the intimate structure 
of bodies, we should see not merely what corpuscular 
changes take place in them, but why they take place, 
and so be able to predict them before ex|)erienee. <I 
^ioubt not,' says Locke, * but if we could discover the 
"figure, size, texture, and motion of the minute con^ti- 
taci&t parts of any two bodies, we should know, toHkotit 
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that the moving ball should merdy s^p ? It is because 
we have witnessed it that we l^now the effect is difip^rent, 
and not because the laws of motion, or any mecl^anical 
affections of- matter, ; could be predicted befqre o)]^er- 
'vation. ' v ' •• :- ■ . j ..•,..,-. .; i •,.... 

El^peiienca, therefore^ is 4«f necessary to determine 
the mutual" affections of; atoms «^Qf ma^^es. , But the 
object of physical inquiry being, not to kqqw ^ chiBJQge 
-which has taken places but the sio^ilar changes which 
will take plcuje. as. often as the objects are again in the 
same circumstances, expmenoe, alone is not sufficient, 
since it only teaches us- the past, but not- the siqtiilarity 
of the future ; the phenomena, not Aie powers, by which 
they can be produced. The expectation, thep, of the 
similarity of the future to .thepa^t-:-th]S belief, that 
the same antecedents will be invariably fpUowed ,by the 
same consequents, since it cannot be derived from ex- 
perience itself, is an original principle of ojur nature, 
an instmctive tendency, but yet not;, more mysterious 
(though the term instinct is supposed to imply mystery,) 
than the tendency in any of our simplest successions of 
thought to exist in certain states, after existing in cer- 
'tain other states, e, g, the tendency to perceive the 
sensation of sound after having the nerves of hearing 
laffected in a particular manner. All we know, in both 
cases, is, that these «uoeessions. regularly take place, and 
in the regular successions of nature, wjtiich ^jold not, 
.in one instance noore than another, haye been predicted 
without experience, nothing is mysterious or every thing 
is mysterious. 

Hume attempts to show that the belief of the simi- 
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larity of fature setjii^ices of events is redacible. to the 
infiuenee of custoiAy without die necessiitv for any in-, 
tttitive expectation ; but he fails to prove it . Custom^ 
may account for the mere suggestion of one object by' 
am>ther as part of a train of images^ bat not for the: 
belief of future reality. ';. 

In examining the physical succession of events, the> 
object of inquiry is teally nothing more than the mere 
series of regular antecedents and conseijuents, and not 
anything of a inore mysterious^ nature, which can - be 
supposed to intervene and connect them by«ome invisi^ 
ble bondage; fbrif any thing else intervened, it would 
itself be a pidrtof the train. This, then, is the only 
intelligible meaning of the three most important words 
in physics — power, cause, and effect. Immediate tn-^ 
variable an/ecedence 19 fOwer; th^ immediate intariuhle 
antecedent in any sequence, is a cause ; the ImmedMie 
invariable consequent is the correlative' effeet^.^.g*. to 
say that water has- the powdr of dissolving ' salt, iand.tb 
say that salt will always melt when water is poured 
upon it, are precisely the same things All that, we 
mean when we ascribe to one) substaniee a euscefiiiility 
of being affected by another substance is, that a certain 
change will uniformly take place in it when that other 
is present, and in as<^ribing to otie substance a potter of 
affecting another, we Can^ only mean, 4hat when it is 
present a certain change will uniformly take place in" 
that other substance. . . 

In favour of this theory of causation. Brown — Frst 
appeals to our r^e6tioh^ * ^hen a spark kindles gun- 
powder, every one ascribes to the spark the power. oi 
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observation of change to believe that w^hen similar 
circumstances recur^ the changes observed will recur in 
the same order, and hence we conceive a permanent 
relation of one event as invariable antecedent to another 
as invariable consequent. Power is not, then, any thing 
that can exist separately from a substance itself, but is 
merely that substance in relation to some other, just as 
form is nothing separate from the atoms of a mass, but 
is merely the relation of a number of atoms co-existing 
in apparent contact. The form of bodies being the 
relation of their elements to each other in space, a 
relation of immediate proximity, and the power of 
bodies being their relation to each other in time, a re- 
lation of immediate and invariable proximity, and both 
form and power, if considered separately froni the 
number of elementary corpuscles and from the changes 
that arise successively, being equally abstractions of the 
mind, and nothing more. We have seen before, that an 
error, with respect to the nature of abstraction, is one 
of the principle causes that retard the progress of phi- 
losophy. We give a name to some common quality of 
many subs^nces, and then we suppose that there is in 
it something real, because we have given it a name, 
and we strive to discover what that is in itself, which 
in itself has no existence. The genera, and species, 
and whole classes of universals of the schools pres^ited 
a striking example of this error. Power and form 
present examples just as striking. 

There are in nature only substances, and all the sub- 
stances in nature are every thing that truly exists in 
nature ; there is no additional power separate or dif- 
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ferent from the antecedent itself^ more than there is 
form separate or different from the figured mass, or any 
other quality without a substance. It is the mere regu- 
larity of the successions of events, not any additional 
and more mysterious circumstance^ denoted by power, 
that gives its value to physical knowledge, since, in 
consequence of this known regularity, we can provide 
for the future, and even modify the future by arranging 
the objects over which we have command, so as to 
form with them the antecedents, which we know will 
be followed by the consequents we desire. 

One of Dr. Brown's arguments in support of his 
theory of causation formerly adverted to, was derived 
irom his test of the identity of propositions ; the (est 
ts this^ when a proposition is true, and yet conveys no 
additional information, it must be of exactly the same 
import with some other proposition formerly understood 
and admitted. Now, to him who knew that a vessel 
of water placed upon a fire would speedily boil, what 
additional information would be conveyed by informing 
him that fire had the power of boiling water, that it 
was the cause of the bailings and the boiling its effect ? 
Since, therefore, no additional information is given, 
then, according to the test, to know things as invariable 
antecedents and consequents, is to know them as causes 
and effects. 

The sources of the mistakes concerning the nature of 
pow%r are, first, the it^uence of ahstraction^ aided, 
and in a great measure perpetuated, by the use of 
language and common unavoidable modes of gramma- 
tical construction, and second, the imperfection of our 
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senses. For first^iwe speak abstractedly of ihepa^oen 
of a substance or.diej^rm of a body, as we. do of .the 
students of a uaiversity ;. end thus .we learn tp consider 
the J9^>2e7er« which ) a substance possessea.a^ somethipg 
distinct from the .substance itself. In the ancient phi- 
losophy the error extended to form also^ but no one 
now regards t^e figure of a, body as miy. thing distipct 
from the body itself. The illusion might have ceased 
with respect to power likewise but for the second. c^tuse. 
. Our senses, being too imperfect to distinguish aU the 
elements of bodies, cannot teach, us all the jpinute 
changes of these jinknown elementsi ; and w^? incapable 
of detarn^ining the whole 'series of internal , ichanges 
that occur in them, and supposing , that it is only be- 
tween immediate antecedents and consequents that ^ny 
permanent and invariable relation: ecdsts, are constantly 
on the watch to detect, in the more obvious changes 
that occur in nature^ some of the .minuter elementary 
ones which we suspect to intervene. . These minjuter 
changes, whein they dp actually, intervene, are..jtruly 
what connect the more obvious antecedents and conse- 
quents, and the innumecaUe discoveries which, we are 
constantly mdking of these intervening, minute ch^ages, 
lead us habitutdly to suppose, that amid all ob.yious 
chainges there is something latent which links them 
together, e. g, he who hears a violin, if ignorant of tb^ 
theory of sound, may suppose the touch of the strings 
by the bdw to be the cause of die .melody,, then he 
learns that this would be ineffectual but for the vibi^ations 
it excites in the instrument Another ^ discovery shows 
that this vibration would not do but for the elastic 
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medium interposed between his ear and the iiistrumenti 
and thus he traces effect after effect ; and it is imposible 
but that this constant search and frequent detection of 
causes, before unknown, found thus to intervene between 
all the phenomena observed by us, will, by the ir^uence 
of the common principles of our mental constitution^ 
at length associate unth the very notion of change, as 
perceived by us, the notion of something intermediate 
that as yet lies hid from, our search; and the expectation 
of discovering something intermediate and unknown 
between all known events is thus convertible into the 
common notion of power, as a secret and invisible tie* 
The power of the Deity even is not any thing diffe- 
rent from the Deity himself — it is the Almighty himself 
willing whatever seems to him good, and creating or 
altering all things by the very will to create or alter. 
When we analyze those great, but obscure, ideas which 
rise in our mind, while we attempt to think of the 
creation of things, we feel that it is still only a sequence 
of events which we are considering, though of events^, 
the magnitude of which allows us no comparison, be- 
cause it has nothing in common with those eartlily 
changes which fall beneath our view. The will of God 
is the direct antecedent to all those glorious effects which 
the universe displays ; no third circumstance intervenes 
to constitute the inexplicable efficiency between the will 
of the creator and the rise of the universe. The sup- 
position of such intervention might diminish, but cer- 
tamly could not elevate, the majesty of the person and 
of the scene ; our feeling of his omnipotence not being 
rendered stronger by the slowness of the complicated 
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process. It is from statiDg nothing more than the ante- 
cedent and consequent, in describing the creation of 
light, that the majestic simplicity of the celebrated 
passage in the book of Genesis arises.* That being has 
almighty power whose every will is immediately and 
invariably followed by the existence of its object. 

LECTURE VIII. 

The imperfection of our senses has produced three 
important effects upon our physical inquiries : First, It is 
the sole cause of the first grand department of physical 
inquiry about matter, viz. as it exists in space. Se- 
condly,, Though not the sole cause of the second grand 
department of inquiry about matter, namely, as it exists 
in time, yet, even there, it is the cause of much idler 
inquiry, by leading us to form wrong notions of power, 
cause, and efiect. Thirdly, It tends to produce a fond- 
ness for hypotheses. 

The best preservative against too ready an admission 
of hypotheses is, to know what they truly are in them- 
selves, and what it is which they contribute to the 
explanation of phenomena* 

The habitual detection of elementary chapges, pre- 
viously unperceived, intervening between the more ob» 
vious changes of nature, leads us at last, (as was before 
observed) to suspect such interventions between all per- 
ceptible changes ; hence we are constantly inclined to 
inquire, why does it do this ? — ^how does it produce 
this effect ? And the common answer to such questions 
being the statement of some btervening object or event, 

* And God said let there be light, and there was light. 
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the habit of giving such answer to such question leads 
us to believe that we explain the sequence of two events 
by stating some intermediate event. In consequence of 
.this belief^ when we can no longer state or imagine 
any thing which intervenes, we feel as if the sequence 
itself were less intelligible, though, uiiquestionably, the 
statipg some intermediate circumstance is merely finding 
a new antecedent in the train of physical events^ so as 
to l^ave now two antecedents and consequents to account 
for (as we think) instead of one simple antecedent and 
consequent, and we have thus only doubled our sup- 
posed mystery, instead of removing it. 

Since it does ap(>ear to us to remove the mystery 
which it doubles, it has the same effect on our general 
practice of philosophizing as if it did remove it We 
desire to discover the unknown cause which we suppose 
to be intermediate in every phenomenon ; when it is 
not discoverable we feel a strong tendency to divine what 
it ]&j and to acquiesce in the certainty of what we have 
only imagined, always imagining the cause which seems 
to have most analogy with the observed effect. Thus, 
that b,eiief which is only an illusion, (that we explain 
the supposed difficulty of some sequence by stating 
soniething intermediate) leads us into a. love of hypo- 
theses. 

Since these hypotheses are founded on mere analogy 
to something previously observed, it is evident there may 
be as many hypotheses invented to expliedn a pheno- 
menon^ as there are analogous circumstances observed 
in nature. 

These hypotheses obtain a ready reception, as well 
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because of the complication of the phenomena (so con- 
genial to the human mind, which loves the complicated 
and mysterious) by the intervention of other mysterious 
sequences^ as because of a false simplification which 
aids the illusion of the mystery. This simplification is 
falsCy because it is not in the phenomena themselves, 
but only in our mode of conceiving, them. An example 
will illustrate this; even Newton, himself, by his query 
about ether, shows that he conceived gravitation to 
arise, not from a tendency of bodies towards each 
other, (this tendency being, according to the simple 
theory of later philosophers, an original quality of mat- 
ter,) but by the supposed intervention of oceans of a 
great ethereal fluid, the current of which impels objects 
towards each other. Here was a false simplification, 
for it reduced two great classes of phenomena, gravi- 
tation and impulse, to one — to impulse ; while the 
oceans of ethereal fluid^ supposed to exist, whirling 
about every object in nature, rendered the phenomena 
much more complicated. 

But though we are too prone to hypotheses, still, it 
does not follow that hypotheses are useless; on the 
contrary, taking that wide sense of the word which 
implies every thing conjectural, they are essential to 
philosophy in the Jirst stage of inquiry ; for, as ex- 
periments and observations are nearly infinite, experi- 
ments at random would be profitless ; hence the use of 
an hypothesis,, which in this view of it is nothing more 
than a reason for making one experiment rather than 
another. But it is only in the first stage of inquiry that 
they are essential, as suggesting what is afterwards to 
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be verified or disproved ; when the experiments or ob- 
servations, to which it directs us, do not verify it, we 
most entertain it no longer, even as an hypothesis. 
Their use, then, vire see, is to direct investigation, not 
to supersede it ; not to tell us what we are to believe, 
but what we are to endeavour to ascertain. 

When we observe a phenomenon for the first time, 
it is impossible not to think of tlie analogous cases 
which we may have met in our past experience, because 
they are suggested by a necessary part of our constitu- 
tion — the principle of association. And if any of these 
analogies strike us as remarkably coincident, it is im- 
possible for us not to imagine that the cause which we 
knew to be present in the former instance, is also pre- 
sent in the new one, and that they are of the same 
class. To assume this, without further proof, would 
be what many systematizers have done, but the sound 
pibilosopher acts differently ; he, perhaps, assumes the 
existence of the supposed cause ias probable, but he 
only assumes it to direct his examination of its reality, 
by investigating what the circumstances would have 
been, in every respect, if the cause assumed were 
actually present ; and even if these were exactly co- 
incident, he would consider the presence of the cause 
more probable, but by no means think it certain ; and 
he would still endeavour to lessen the chances of fallacy 
by watching the circumstances, should they again occur, 
and varying them by experindent in every possible way. 
This patience and caution require much self-denial', 
which is thus as necessary for intellectual as for moral 
excellence. 

K 
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There are two great sources of error in our. practice 
of philodophiziug— -one of these is the tendency of the 
imagination to form and rest in hypotheses^ the second 
is the too great extension of general laws. Theory is 
not so widely different from hypothesis as it is com- 
monly supposed ; for though it is true to say, t^at the 
object of philosophy is to observe particulars,, and from 
these to frame general laws, which we again apply to 
the explanation of particulars ; yet there is an ambi- 
guity in the term general law. If it means the agree- 
ment in some common circumstances of a number of 
events observed, we can then, with perfect certainty, 
app}y it to that same number of events, just as after 
combining in the term animal, the circumstances in 
which a sheep, a goat, and a horse agree, we cannot 
err in applying the term animal to a sheep^ a goat, and 
ahorse. But the only particulars to which wb can, 
with perfect confidence, apply a general law, are those 
that have been before observed by us. If it be under- 
stood as more general than the circumstances observed, 
and so applicable with perfect certainty to the expla- 
nation of new phenomena, every such extended appli- 
cation proceeds as truly on mere supposition as in any 
hypothesis we could have framed, and though the supposi- 
tion becomes more probable in proportion to the number 
of cases generalized, and the absence of any circumstance 
in the new case which could be supposed inconsistent 
with it, (or as he says in another place, according as 
the induction has been wider, and the circumstances of 
observed analogy more numerous,) yet it never caa 

lount to perfect certainty. Gravitation affords a re« 
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markable instance of this, 'vi^icrh eilter the mnum'erable 
facts that prove its extent, both in our own globe and 
in the other planets, yet cannot be, wim certdnly, ap- 
plied to distances at which we have' no opportunity of 
making observations ; nay, without going to distances 
imtnensely great, there are distances to which we know 
that attraction does not extend, since the phenomena 
of elasticity and impulse show that at very small dis- 
tandes it is actually changed into repulsion. The6ry, 
then, admits of certainty only when it is applied to the 
substances 'observed in the circumstances observed, in 
which case it is nothing more than die application of a 
general term to the particulars Which we have before 
agreed to comprehend under it. Whatever is more than 
iiiis is truly hypothetical ; the difference being, that we 
give the name of hypothesis to cases in which we sup- 
pose the intervention of some substance, of the existence 
of which, as present in the phenomenon, we have no 
direct proof, or of 9ome ad4i^npl quality of a sub- 
stance before unobserved ; and the name of theory to 
oases which do not suppose die existence of any sub-- 
stahce that is not, or of any quality that has not been 
Actually observed, but merely the continuance, in cer- 
'tain new circumstances, of tendencies observed in other 
circumstances. But the terms are used very loosely — 
•en hypothecs often meaning nothing more than a theory 
to which we have -not given our assent — and a theory 
an'liypothesis which wb have adopted, or still more, 
one which we have formed ourselves. 

In a theory (in that best sense to which it ought to 

, ..... 

he confined,) there is bodi less risk of error, and lets 
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extensive evil from error than in an hypothesis: Us9 
risk of error^ because we speak only of the properties 
of bodies that must be allowed actually to exist, and 
less extensive evil from error, since it most be confined 
to this sbgle point ; whereas, if we were to imagine 
falsely the presence of some third substance, our sup- 
position might involve as many errors as that substance 
has qualities, since we should be led to expect some or 
all the other consequences that attend it when really 
present In one respect, however, the too great ex- 
tension of general laws is more dangerous than hypo- 
thesis, because it is the error of better understandings^^ 
of understandings that would not readily fall into the 
extravagance of • hypotheses, but acknowledge the 
essential importance of induction at the very time they 
are abandoning it for conjecture, from the tendency to 
convert a general into a universal law. 

LECTURE IX. 

Bt the clear and simple explanation of the powers 
of substances — as being not any thing separate from the 
substances themselves, and intermediate, but merely 
the relation of immediate and uniform proximity, which 
events bear to each other in time, as form is the rela- 
tion of immediate proximity, which bodies bear to each 
other in space — Dr. Brown has removed those false 
notions of occult and unintelligible agency in causes 
as something different from the mere antecedents them- 
selves, which retarded much the progress of philosophy 
— both by habiiuaiing the mind to acquiesce in the use 
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ofi«|igaage to which it Iraly aAses no itteaning, and 
also, by mi»direc4ing ils Inquiries and lea&g it from 
tbe mmpii^ity of na^uro, in wliich every glance is tra%, 
ftoA every sitep is progress; to bei^lder itself with the 
verbal mysteries of the s<^m>o1s. 

Bat even the philosophers — who perceived that man 
oOttid never dkeover any thii^g in the phenomena of 
nature but a succession of events in regular series, and 
wlio recommend the observation and arrangement of 
these regular antecedents and consequents as the only 
attainable objects of philosophy — found {his advice oh 
a distinction they make between what they term efficient 
causes, and what they term physical causes, namely, 
simple antecedents. There are, say they, certain secret 
causes wiiich alone are efficient y continually operating 
be£>re us, and which are all that are truly acting before 
ug, but we lirast not hop^ to be ever able to detect any 
of 'them ; as if the information that what we must 
study is far less important than what wo must omit, 
were not niioire powerful to stimulate our cunosity, than 
any of their prohibitions can be to repress it. £ven 
Newtpn, by his query about vortices as a way of ex- 
plaining gravitation, showed that he was not entirely 
exempt from the error which he wished to discourage — 
an inordinate love of the unknown. 

The laws which regulate physical inquiry in the' 
internal world of thought are, in every respect, similar 
to those which regulate it as it regards the universe 
without. For the bamb great objects are to be had 
in view, namely^ the analysis of what is complex, and 
the observation and arrangement of the sequences of 
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phenom^jia as respectively antecedent and consequent^ 

and the mods of procedcrb is the same in both, 

namely, that omitting all conjectures ahout the essence 

of either mind or matter, and having observed the 

phenomena alone, we proceed to class or generalize 

them, remembering that the general principles at which 

we arrive, can only be applied with certainiy to thoee 

very particulars from which we have inducted them, 

but in their application to other particulars probability 

only is to be attained, which, though it approaches 

more or less to certainty in different circumstances, (see 

page 38,) must always be short of it, even in its nearest 

approximation. 

In this respect, also, the philosophy of mind and 

that of matter agree that our knowledge of both mind 

and matter is relative. Matter is the unknown cause 

of various feelings, which, by the constitution of our 

nature, it is impossible for us not to refer to something 

external as their cause. To suppose us to know what 

it is, independent of our perception, would be absurd, 

since it is only by our perception, that is to say, by tne 

feelings of our mind, that we can know it at /all, and 

these feelings must depend, at least, as much on the 

laws of the mind affected, as of the substance which 

affects it ; therefore, our knowledge of matter is only 

relative. It would still remain so, even if our present 

number of senses were ever so much increased, since 

uses would only make known more of the qtia- 

matter, that is, more of its powers of affecting 

'^lar nature of our mind, but would not make 

71 to us in its very essence, as it exists with- 
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out relation to mind. Oar definition would comprehend 
more phenomena, hut it would still be a definition of 
its phenomena only. 

Our knowledge of mind is equally relative. We know 
it only as susceptible of feelings that have already ex- 
isted. Its susceptibilities of feelings that have not 
arisen, but that may in other circumstances arise we 
know as little of as the blind can be- supposed to know 
of colours ; or as we, with all our senses, know of the 
qualities which matter might exhibit to us, if our own 
organization were different Of its essence we know 
nothing, therefore, but in relation to the states or feelings 
which form, or have formed our momentary conscious- 
ness. Our knowledge of it is not absolute, but relative. 
Relative to what ? — to those states or feelings which, 
according to Dr. Brown, are the mind itself, that is to 
say, our knowledge of the mind is relative to the mind ; 
this is, as he remarks, an unusual application of the 
term relatiye, the relative and correlative being the 
same : but the faculty of memory solves the mystery of 
the paradox, by which faculty our mind, though simple 
and indivisible, is, as it were, multiplied and extended ; 
without this faculty the relation of thought to thought 
could not have been perceived, therefore there could 
not have been any philosophy ; this faculty gives us the 
past to compare with the present, to it we owe that 
most wonderful of relations of which the same being 
is, at once, the object and the subject, contemplating 
itself in the same manner as it casts its view on objects 
that are distant from it. 

The knowledge of mind and matter agree in this 
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respeet eiao, that though both ftre relative to^ aud limitttd 
by our suac^ptibilitiesy yet tbis neither dioajsisbas their 
value nor renders their extent (as to the ifi£mty of their 
objects,) less than boundless, * 

LECTURE X. 

All that we truly know of mind and matter is (as 
has been remarked) the successive phenomena, though 
by the constitution of our nature it is impossible not to 
ascribe these to some permanent subject. Mattoir is tbe 
permanent subject of certain qualities, extension, and 
its consequent — divisibility, attraction, repulsion, that is 
to say, it is the permanent exhibiter to us of certain 
varying phenomena which we observe* Mind is the 
permanent subject of certain qualities, . or states, or 
effects of a different classr— perception, memory, reason, 
joy, grief, hate, that is to say, of certain varying phe- 
nomena of which we are conscious. What matter is-^— 
independent of its phenomena, what mind is-^ind^en-- 
dent of its temporary varieties of feeling, it is impossible 
for us to discover; since whatever new knowledge 
of matter we can suppose ourselves to acquire, must be 
acquired by our perception, and therefore must be rela- 
tive U> it, and whatever new knowledge we suppose 
oufselves to acquire of mind, must be itself a state or 
affecti(m of the mind, and, therefore, only a new mental 
phenomenon, to be added to those with which we were 
before acquainted, as one of the many states in which 
the permanent substance — mind, is capable of existing. 

The absurdity of attempting to inquire into the nature 
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of either, beyond the phenomena, may be shown by 
supposing that the creator was to alter entirely the 
absolute easertces of mind and matter as they exist in- 
dependently, but so that they should exhibit relatively 
the same phenomena as at present Would we be able to 
discbyer the change ? Surely not. How absurd, then, 
to think that the changed or unchanged nature of the 
substances themselves (mind and matter,) as they exist, 
independent of the phenomena, ever can become known 
to us. 

To the PHBNOMBNA alone, then, our attention is to 
he given, not to any vain inquiries into the absolute 
nature of the substances which exhibit them ; this alone 
is legitimate philosophy, which must for ever retain its 
claim to our assent. Whatever be our speculations or 
theories concerning the substances themselves, eveiy 
fact which the immaterialist has accurately observed 
and arranged, with respect to the influence of habit or 
association, may, with equal reason, form a part of the 
intellectual and moral creed of the materialist also. 
While we confine our attention to the phenomena of 
mind, the general laws of their succession which we 
infer, and the various relations which they seem to bear 
to eaeh other, may be admitted equally by those, whose 
opinions, as to the absolute nature of the feeling and 
thinking principle, differ fundamentally. As Stewart 
observes, * the real philosophy of the mind differs from 
any fanciful conjectures which may be formed con- 
cerning its essence, as much as the inquiries of Galileo, 
concerning the laws of moving bodies, differ from the 
disputes of the ancient sophists concerning the existence 
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B&d tloie natore of motion/ or^ he miglit have added, 
as tbo conclusions of Newtcm, wiA respect jtO tke law 
of gravitation, difier from his query coneeming the 
mode in which he supposed that gravity might he pro- 
duced : the hypothesis involved in the query we may 
admit or reject ; the cooelusions, widi respect to the 
law of gravitation itself, es far as relates to our 
planetary system, are almost be^'ond our power of 
rejecting. 

Moreover, it is equally true in mind and matter that 
we can know llie phenomena only as fer as we have at- 
tended to their sequences, and th^t without esperlenee 
it would have been impossible to predict any of iheir 

sueoessions ; for though Pope in his lines — 

Wlien the proud steed shall know why man TSrtrouM 
His fiery fioiurae, or drives him o'er the plaiBS. 
When the drill ox — why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's God — 
Then shall man's pride and dnlness comprehend 
His action's, passion's, being's, nse, and end ; 
Why doing, saffiaring, checked, impelled, and wliy^ 
This hpnr a slave— 4he neact a #ity I 

goes too far, since, from knowing the moral excelleAee 
of our Divine Author, we know in a great measure the 
use and end of our actions and passions, in *a g>$neral 
manner, as subservient to ihe plan of infmite goodness ; 
nevertheless, we are not so well acqiuaintod with ihe 
particular uses 'of each state of mind, as to hMe been 
fl^le to predict it merely as a part or consequence of 
the plan. Such, liowever, is the iofiuenee of habit in 
faimliariziog us to phenomena, that we think experience 
is not necessary^ in those cases only ia which the power 
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of esperience has been most frequently and familiarly 
felt. In . the^ recurrences of the common mental phe- 
nomena we find it difficult to ima^e that we could not 
originally predict what we now, predict so readily, and 
they seem to require no experience for informing us 
both of their antecedents and consequents, merely 
because we do not remember the time when we were 
ignorant of them. 

In the philosophy of external matter, the greater or 
less familiarity of events produces an illusion exactly 
similar. Some phenomena (js. g. the tendency of the 
magnetic needle to the north rather than to any other 
point,) we readily admit, could not, without experience, 
have pointed out to us the changes that preceded or 
were to follow them, while other more familiar pheno- 
mena appear to require no experience; such as the 
tendency of a stone to fall to the ground rather than 
upwards. 

We have said that the inquiry into the nature of 
mind as of matter consisted of two branches, the ob- 
servation of what is successive, and the analysis of 
what is complex ; the former branch of mental inquiry 
is evidently very important, as it is the foundation of 
ever^ intellectual art. But the application of analysis 
to the mind may appear to convey an absurdity, since 
the mind itself, and consequently all its affections — a 
term expressing the variety of modes in which it can 
be affected, and which, therefore, are only the mind 
itself as it eaists in different states — must be always 
simple and indivisible. Nevertheless, in its most im- 
portant respects, ^the science of the mind is a science 
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of analysis^ or of a process virtually the same as 
analysis ; and it is only, as it is in this virtual sense, 
analytical, that any discovery of importance can be 
expected to be made in it. 

In strictness of language, to be sure, analysis (that is 
the loosening of contiguous particles from each other,) 
and composition cannot take place in mind; thus we 
cannot bisect a joy or a sorrow ; but nevertheless we 
ciBin consider — and we are led by the very constitution 
of our mind itself to consider — an idea which we term 
a complex one to have the relation of equivalence to 
the separate ideas from which it results, and it is this 
feeling of the relation of certain states of mind to cer- 
tain other states of mind that solves the whole 
mystery of mental analysis, which is founded wholly 
on this feeling of relation that one state of mind 
seems to us. to bear to other states of mind, as com- 
prehensive of them. Thus, having the conception of 
gold and of a mountain, we can conceive a golden 
mountain ; a conception which, as being one feeling 
of one simple mind, is as much one idea as the con- 
ception of gold or of a mountain, but yet may be 
considered compound, or complex^ meaning thereby,, 
that it is the result of certain previous feelings, to which, 
as if existing together, it is felt to have the virtual 
relation of equality. 

And here we see the difference between the similar 
labours of the chymist and the intellectual analyst — the 
instruments of the former are material, the process by 
manipulation^ the result an absolute analysis (or sepa- 
ration of the aggregates of matter.) With the latter^ 
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the instrument is the mind itself; the process by reflec- 
tion ; the result a viriual, or relative analysis ; relative 
to what ? — to us the inquirers^ since it is only in relation 
to our conception that the complex idea is equivalent 
to the separate ideas from which it results. In intel- 
lectual analysis, the mind performs a threefold function, 
being at once the inquirer, the suhfect^ and also the 
iristrument of the inquiry. 

' That we are impressed with certain feelings of the 
relation. Or comparison, of conception to conception, 
no one can doubt, who knows that all science has its 
origin in those very feelings. And equivalence, or 
equality, is one of those relations or comparisons which, 
in certain circumstances, it would be as impossible for 
the mind not to feel, as it would be impossible for it, 
in certain other circumstances, not to have the simple 
feelings which it compares. With perfect organs of 
vision, and in full day-light, we cannot look on a tree 
or rock without perceiving it ^ but it is as impossible 
for us to form a conception of two trees, without re- 
garding this state of mind, (simple, though it truly is 
when absolutely considered,) as virtually involving, or 
as equal to two of those separate feelings which consti- 
tuted the conception of a single tree. 

On this mere feeling of virtual equivalence mathe- 
matical demonstration is founded, therefore without 
this feeling there could have been no such sciences as 
the mathematics ; our equations and proportions of ab- 
stract quantity and number continually involving this 
analytic valuation of notions as reciprocally (quere 
mutually f) proportional, e, g. our conception of an 
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angle of 45®, is one state of one simple indivisible snb-. 
stance — mind ; so is our notion of a right angle ; yet in 
reflecting on these states of mind we are impressed with 
certain relations which they seem to us mutually to 
bear^ and we consider Uie angle of 45* as equal to half 
the right angle. 

Intellectual analysis (i. e. the successive develop- 
ment in iLpplication to the various mental phenomena of 
this feeling of equivalence or comprehensiveness) is not 
confined to the notions of gfueenlily; though from the 
greater simplicity of these^ their equality or pTt>pordkm 
may be more accurately distinguished^ but ec^rtends to 
every thought and feeling which we regard as complex, 
and that is to almost every tliought and feeling of the 
mind. We compare virtue with virtue, talent v^ith 
talent, though not with the same precision yet with the 
same feeling of proportion us we cotnpare intellectually 
one angle with another, and we have as strong a feeling 
that a number of ideas are involved in our complex 
notions of religion and government, as we have that the 
square of two is often repeated in the cube of sbc. 

To the term analysis, as applied to the mind, it may 
be objected that it is borrowed from matter, and conveys 
here a notion difierent from its etymological sense, but 
this objisction inay be urged with equal force against 
almost every term used in metaphysics, since through 
want of a pecufiar metaphysical language we are obliged 
to borrow a metaphorical language from the material 
world. 

"Some have considered and disparaged the science of 
ihind as fruitless of discovery, and completely ex- 
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hausted even by the rude consciciu^ness of the rudes^t 
savages/ who' say they 'saw^and reraembered^aiidcom- 
paredy and hoped, and feared, and must therefore have 
known what it is to see and remember, and compare, and 
hope, and fear/ This disparagement of mental study 
arises from attending only to the successions of pheno- 
mepa, and neglecting by far the most important branch of 
the investigation of the mind, tV» analysis, which regards 
relatiQns not invplved in consciousness at all> but dis- 
coverable by ruction only, and to the knowledge of 
which relations, therefore, addition after addition may 
be made by every new. generation of reflecting inquirers^ 
From the first moixient of its existence, the mind is 
constantly exhibiting phenomena more and more com- 
plex ; sensations, thoughts, emotions, all mingling toge- 
ther, and almost every feeling modifying the fecilings 
that succeed, it ; and as in chymistry the qualities of ^ei 
simple are frequently not reqognizable in the appareo(t\y 
different qualities of the compound, so in this spon- 
taneous chymistry of the mind, the compound sentipaent 
that results from the association of former feelings, 
has often so little resemblance qa first view to it9 con- 
stituents when existing in their elementary state, that it 
requires the most attentive reflection to separate the assem- 
blages which even a f^w years may have produced* The 
peasant, for example, may have the feeling of beauty as 
well as the philosopher ; but the mere emotion is not the 
knowledge of the simpler feelings that have composed 
and modified it : it would be as reasonable to affirm, that 
because we all move our limbs we are all equally 
acquainted with the physiology of muscular motion — 
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or that we know all the sablimest troths of arithmetic 
or geometry because we know all the numbers and 
figures^ the mere relations of which constitute these 
sciences^ as to affirm that we are all acquainted with 
the physiology of the mind, and the number of elements 
which enter into our various feelings, because we all 
perceive, and remember, and love, and fear. It is only 
as it is analytical that the science of mind admits of 
discovery ; but what a rich field it there presents may 
be imagined by considering Berkeley's discoveries in per- 
ception itself, that primary function of the mind. Hence, 
we can refute those who assert that the science of 
mind is from its very nature unsusceptible of improve- 
ment by discovery, for then it must have been so before 
Berkeley's time, and it would have been a sufficient 
answer to all the arguments in favdr of his theory of 
vision, to say that all the phenomena which he boasted 
to have analyzed, Were only the common and familiar 
phenomena of a sense that had been exercised by all 
mankind. 

The falseness even of some metaphysical doctrines 
proves the science of mind to admit of discovery, for 
if all had equal knowledge of all the relations of all 
the phenomena, no one could advance and really be- 
lieve an opinion on the subject which another could 
discover to be erroneous. 

As an example of the difficulty of analyzing a com- 
plex feeling, (a task which we must therefore suppose 
beyond the power of the rudest and most ignorant of 
mankind,) he instances the different lights in which 
the passion of the miser is viewed by himself, the 
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vulgar, and the philosopher. He is himself coospious 
only of the accuracy of his reasonings on the pro- 
bability of future poverty, of a loFe of ecoAomy, and 
of temperance, and perhaps, too, of strict justice. To 
the vulgar he is merely a lover of money, and it would 
not be easy to convince them (unused as they are to 
analyzing their feelings) that the p^ost self-denying 
avarice originally involved as its essence the love of 
those pleasures and accommodations which are now 
sacrificed to it without the least apparent reluctance. 
To say, then, that the physiology of the mind is com- 
plete and incapable of further discovery, because it has* 
in it every thing which can be the subject of analysi;s — 
all the elements of a complete science— is s^ absurd as 
it would be to suppose that the ancient chsuos, when it 
contained merely the elements of things, was the com- 
plete world, before the spirit of God moved upon the 
waters. 

From the /eebleness of oitr ppwers of discrimi- 
nation a difficulty arises in the physic€J investigation of 
the mind similar to that which arises ij» matter from 
the imperfection qf our senses. The mental difficulty 
consists in the apparent simplicity of those thoughts 
and feelings which, on more attentive reflection, are 
felt to be, as if compounded of many other thoughts 
and feelings that have previously existed together, or 
in immediate succession. The difficulty in matter con- 
sists in perceiving masses only, and not their elemental 
parts — ^hence we are led to consider as simple bodies 
what a single new experiment may prove to be com- 
posed of various elements. 

f3 
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These two difficulties occasion the slowness of the 
'progress of discovery in mind and matter. But it 
should he rememhered that the causes of these difficul- 
ties are also the sources of analytic science^ since, had 
our potoers of mental discrimination and our hodUy 
senses heen perfect, the elements of thought and matter 
would have been distinguishable at a single glance, and 
therefore we would have had no need of analysis. 

LECTURE XT. 

To the imperfection of our faculties then, as forcing 
us to guess and explore what is half concealed from us, 
we owe our laborious experiments and reasonings, and 
consequently all the science which is the result of 
these, and thus our proudest discoveries may, in one 
point of view, (namely, that they spring from this im- 
perfection of our faculties^) be considered as proois 
and memorials of our general weakness. Either ana- 
lysis is an operation of difficulty — but that of mind is 
certainly not less so than that of matter. On the con- 
trary we know less of the wondrous operations of nature 
in the intimate phenomena of our own consciousness, 
than we know of her distant operations, and the only 
science (astronomy) which, by its simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness, seems to have attained a maturity that 
leaves little for future inquiry, is not that which relates 
immediately to man himself, or to the properties of the 
bodies on his own planet. This circumstance (the 
knowing so much of the universe and so little of him- 
self) it is, which chiefly characterizes man as the ' jest 
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and riddle/ (to use the words of Pope,) as well as the 
'glory' of the world. 

Hobbes' remark that the philosophy, not of mind 
only, but of the universe, is to be found within ourselves, 
as the perfect statue is to be found in the rude block 
of the quarry when all the superfluous mass that 
adheres to it has been removed — ^is in no respect more 
just than in this, that it is only by knowing the true 
extenty and consequently the limits of our intellectual 
fowersy that we can form any rational system of philo- 
sophical investigation. Philosophy, therefore, may be 
truly said to be what he calls it — ** Human reason her- 
self hovering over all created things, and proclaiming 
their order, their causes, and effects." Rationem 
humanem niaturalem per omnes res creatas sedulo voli^ 
tantem et de earum ordine, causis et effectibus ea quce 
vera sunt renuntiantem. 

Afier these remarks on physical inquiry in general, 
and the particular application of it to the mind. Dr. 
Brown proceeds to consider the mental phenomena. 
These the mind is constantly presenting to us, but in 
assemblages, which it is the business of the analyst to 
separate and arrange ; but previous to any attempt of 
this kind the circumstance that strikes usjirsi in pro- 
ceeding to examine and compare the mental phenomena 
is, that the mind which exhibits these is susceptible of a 
variety of feelings, every new feeling being a change 
of its state, and by such changes alone it manifests 
itself, either in our own consciousness, or in the actions 
of our fellow men. If it could exist in one everlasting 
state, such as now constitutes the feeling of any par- 
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ticular moment, it could not reason upon this state 
since thb very reasoning would imply tha change which 
is supposed to be impossible. Thus Hobbes obserres, 
that of a mind so constituted as to perceive only one 
colour, and to perceive this constantly, it would be 
absurd to say that it had any perception at all, being 
rather stupified than seeing. 

But amid all this variety of feelings, it is the same 
individual mind which is variously affected. Of this 
identity of the mind we have a most undoubting belief 
— a belief not the result of any series of propositions, 
but which in certain circumstances ajises immediately 
from a principle of thought as essential to the very 
oftture of the mind, as its power of perception or^mer 
mory. The pleasure of one moment has little apparent 
relation to tdhe pain of which we were conscious a moment 
before ; but it is the same individual mind which was 
pleased and palled. In every variety of feding there is 
'^ somiedbing changed isx all, yet in all the same," which 
eciistitulies the thoughts and emotions of the hour, and yet 
outlives them — something which from the temporary 
agitations ot passdoa arises unaltered and everlasting, 
like the pyramid which lifts still the same point to 
beaven ^amid the sand and whirlwinds of the desert* 

Tbis consideration of the mind as one substance 
capable <^ existiag in a variety of states, involves the 
consideration of consciousness and of persojial identity. 
The examination of these is therefore essential to all 
the inquiries and speculations of this science ; since 
whatever powers or susceptibilities we consider as attri- 
butes of the mind, the consideration must always sup- 
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pose the esistence of certain phenomena, of which we 
are consctousy and the identity of the sentient principle 
in which the consciousness resides. 

Our first inquiry, then, is into the nature of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In several systems of philosophy consciousness has 
b^en considered one of the intellectual powers of the 
mind, differing from its other powers as these mutually 
differ from each other. Thus, Reid in his catalogue 
of the intellectual powers, ranks it as separate and 
distinct, and says of it, that '' it is an operation of the 
understanding of its own kind^ and cannot be logically 
defined. The objects of it are our present pains, our 
pleasures, hopes, fears, desires, doubts, our thoughts o# 
every kind; in a word, all the passions and all the 
actions and operations of our own mind while they 
are present" Brown^ on the contrary, considers the 
term consciousness as merely a short general name^ 
expressive of all the momentary states of mind (plea- 
sures, pains, &c.) in reference to the permanent subject, 
mind, and not as expressing any separate and peculiar 
faculty of the mind of which our various feelings are 
the ' objects.' The sensation of fragrance, for example, 
18 the consciousness of one moment, as the remem- 
brance of that sensation, or some other seasation, is, 
perhaps, the consciousness of the succeeding moment. 
In answer to Reid's view of the subject, he remarks, 
that it is. an absurdity to double our feelings thus, by 
making them not to constitute our consciousness, but to 
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be the ob/ecia of it, as if the same indivisible mind 
existed at the same moment in two separate siaie^t one 
of sensation, and one of consciousness* There are 
not, he says^ sensaUons, thoughts, passions, and also 
consciousness, any more than there is quadruped or 
animal, as a separate being, to be added to the wolves, 
'tigers, elephants, and other living creatures. This ab- 
surd attempt of Reid, &c. to double our feelings, is 
founded partly on a confusion of thoughiy and stiU 
more on a confusion of language. On a confusion qf 
thought^ by confounding those innumerable feelings, in 
which no reference is made to former states of mind,, 
with those in which such reference to self b made. 
On a confimon qf language, «s when we say * we are. 
conscious of having done a thing, and call that con- 
sdousness, which should be called memory. 

But we must be more explicit The fallacy of con- 
sidering consciousness different from the feeling said tp 
be its object has arisen, in a great measure, from the 
use of the personal pronoun /, which the conviction of 
our identity, during the various feelings or temporary 
consciousnesses of different moments, has led us to 
employ as significant of our permanent self—-'' I am 
oonsoious of a certain feeling,' only means — n^ mind 
is existing in the state which constitutes that certain 
feeling — the mere existence of that feeling, apd not 
any additional and distinguishable feeling which is to 
be termed consciousness. But having no mod? pf ex- 
pressing, in a single word, the mere existence of a 
particular feeling, when we use the paraphrase ^ I am 
conscious of that feeling/ we are apt, from a prejudice 
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of grammar^ to separate the sentient / and the feeling 
as different — not different as they really are — merely in 
this respect, that the feeling is one momentary and 
changtable state of the permanent sahstanee /, which 
is <sapahlB or existing also in other moments in odi« 
states, but so radically different as to justify our classing 
the feeling as object to the sentient principle, the J — 
and an object to it not in retrospect only/ as when the 
feeling is remembered, or when it is viewed in relation 
to dher remembered feelings-^fout in the very moment 
of the primary sensation itself; as if there could be 
two disdnct states of the same mind at that same 
anonient, one of sensation, and a difierent one of con- 
sc^ouG^ness. 

Where there is no reference to self the feeling of the 
moment, and the consciousness of it, are preoisely the 
^nme. This is shown by supposing a human being 
beta with his faculties perfect as in mature life ; and 
tbat a sensation arises fbr the ilrst time in his mind ; and 
that immediately afterwards the sentient prinei|4e is 
«&tingdshed. In this ease, to say ' liie semation «iz- 
kted,' and to say ^ the mind was conscious of the sen- 
saftion," will doubtless have precisely the same meaning.* 
In this case there could be mo Te&renoe to self, because 
the knowledge of self, as distinct from the particular 
feeling, implies the remembrance of <former foclings, 
whioh former feelings, together with the present, we, 
by an irresistible law of our nature, (the conviotioQ of 
our identity,) ascribe to one thinking principle. 

• See Note A. 
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But ify in the supposed case^ the sentient principle be 
not extinguished immediately after the first sensation, 
but another sensation be excited, either the mind will 
be completely absorbed in this new sensation, without 
any subsequent remembrance of the former — >in which 
case, as before, the momentary consciousness will be 
nothings more than the sensation itself — or the remem- 
brance of the former feeling will arise. If this re- 
membrance arise, and the mind consider the two feel- 
ings at once, it will, by that irresistible instinctive prin- 
ciple mentioned above, conceive the two sensations, 
which it recognizes as different in themselves, to have 
yet belonged to the same being. And so the notion of 
self, of me^ the lasting subject of successive transient 
feelings, is acquired through the remembrance of 
former sensations. 

Where the memory of the past, as in the last sup* 
posed case, mingles with and modifies the present, the 
Tcrbal proposition — I am conscious of a particular 
sensation — may be allowed to express something more 
than the mere existence of the momentary sensation, 
for it expresses, also, that the mind, which now exists 
in the state of this particular sensation, has formerly 
existed in a different state. In those successions of 
thought, then, l^y much the fewer in number, where a 
reference is made to former states of mtnd, analysts 
discovers only a remembrance and a feeling of common 
relation of the past and the present affection of the 
mind to one permanent subject, which feeling is in- 
volved in the belief of our continued identity. Con- 
scumsnesSy in this sense of the term, is a word ejc- 
pressive of this belief and of nothing more. 
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In our sensations there is nothing from whence 
reason could infer the belief of our identity. That 
belief is only an instinctive principle. Doctor Reid 
admits this. It follows, that if this instinctive belief 
had not been a natural law of human thought, opera- 
ting irresistiblj on the remembrance of our different 
feelings, we should have no notion of self* Consci- 
ousness, then, could have been nothing more than 
sensation itself. // is the belief of our identity only, 
which gives us the notion of se^y as the subject of 
various former feelings, and it is this notion of self' 
w^hich leads us to regard the consciousness of the 
moment as different from the sensation, because it 
suggests those former feelings which were different 
from it, or at least that subject, mt/icf, which existed 
before the present sensation. 

Considering consciousness to be nothing more than 
a rtference to the past and consequent belief of iden- 
tity — to call it ^ faculty \a allowable, but an absurd 
use of the term. But this, certainly, is not the sense 
which has been -attached to it by philosophers ; and 
indeed in this sense, instead of having for its objects, 
as Dr. Reid says, all our present pains, &c. it would be 
limited to the comparatively few of which the con* 
adoration of our personal identity forms a part The 
belief of identity not being the only belief arising 
from an instinctive principle, if its existence entitle us, 
in our classifications, to the possession of a new faculty, 
so should our other instinctive beliefs. 

Consciousness, then, is, when it regards the present 
only, a general term for all our feelings. When it 
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means more than this, it is a reference t9 the pasi, and 
consequent helief of identity* There is another sense 
which the looseness of common conversation raaj 
allow, but which, is inexcusable in philosophical dis- 
course, and yet has been a great source of confesion*— ^ 
when we say we are conscious of something past — 
especially when very recently past. 

Consciousness being limited to the present^ is essen- 
tially distinct from consciences or moral memory, die 
object of which is the pasty and which would be itself 
rather an object tlian a part of Reid's faculty of con- 
sciousness, lif such existed. The distinction between 
consciousness and conscience is noted, lest their similar 
etymolo^ might mislead. 

LECTURE XII. 

The inquiry into the identity of the tnind^ m truly 
one and permanent amidst all the vaiiety of the suc- 
cessions of its momentary consciousness, arises, neces- 
sarily, from the consideration of these, and is involved 
in all our attempts to arrange them. 

Objections drawn from the daily waste and daily 
aliment of the corporeal part have no force against those 
who contend for the identity of only the thinking 
principle ; since the individuality of this would be as 
little destroyed, though every particle of the body 
were changed, as the individuality of die body itself 
would be destroyed by a change of dress. But on the 
other hand, if the unity and identity of the thinking 
principle can be established, such unity and identity in 
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tke constant state of flux of the corporeal partteles, 
furnish a strong ai^ument against those systems which 
consider thought and feeling as the result of material 
organisation. 

On tto system can the ahsoluie lasting identity of the 
thinking principle be understood in any other sense 
than as strictly mental ; for if we adopt the system of 
materialism we must reject it altogether ; and if we do 
not adopt that system it is in the mind alone tibat we 
must conceive the identity to subsist. Mental identity, 
therefore^ would be a more appropriate phrase thaa 
that which is most nsed— personal identity. For per- 
son, in at least the common acceptation of the word, 
though involving the mind, is yet more than the mere 
mind, so that sameness of person would combine the 
absolute identity of the mind with some sort of identity 
of the body also ; using the term identity not so strictly 
in its application to the body, the identity of which is 
not absolute, but admits of considerable or even total 
change, provided the change be so gradual as not to 
be uBconsiBtent with apparent continuity of existence. 
Reid considers person as involving no consideration of 
the body — ^ All mankind' says he, ' place their per- 
sonality in something that cannot be divided, or consist 
of parts. A part of a person is a manifest absurdity/ 
Certainly all mankind place their personality in some- 
thing which cannot be divided into two persons, or 
into halves of a person: — but why? Because the 
mind itself is indivisible, and the presence of this one 
indivisible mind is essential to personality. Still, mind 
is not all, which person in the popular sense at least, 
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comprehends ; for if the system of metempsychosis 
were true, and the mind which animates some of our 
friends were the same which animated Plato, we 
would not say of Plato and our friend, that they were 
as exactly, in every respect, the same person as if no 
metempsychosis whatever had intervened. But Reid 
says, ' A person is something indivisible, and is what 
Leibnitz called a monad. If a man has a leg or an arm 
cut off he is the same person he was before — the am- 
putated member is no part of his person — otherwise it 
would have a right to a part of his estate, and be 
liable for a part of his engagements ; it would be en* 
titled to a share of his merit and demerit/ This is no 
proof, for the engagement and moral merit and demerit 
belong not to the body but to the mind, which we 
believe to continue precisely the same after the ampo^ 
tation as before. 

But omitting this question about the propriety of a 
term, we will proceed with the consideration of identity, 
mental or personal, whichever you please to call it 
The Enthymeme, by which Des Cartes attempted to 
prove the identity of the thinking principle, " Cogito, 
ei^o sum,'' is, as Lord Shaftsbury observes, a petitio 
principii, for the ego is assumed in the antecedent. 
Shaftsbury '^ takes his being upon trust,'' and justly 
remarks, that we do not scruple to act as resolutely 
upon the mere supposition that we are^ as if we had 
proved it to the satisfaction of our metaphysical, or 
Pyrrhonean antagonist. 

The Pyrrhonists argue that it is necessary to the 
'entity of a substance that its qualities be the same — 
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that of which the qualities are different cannot be the 
same ; but the only mode of knowing whether its qua- 
lities be the same or different, is to obserre how it affects^ 
and is affected by other substances. fFhen in two cor- 
responding series of changes^ the same substances affect 
it in the same manner^ and it affects in the same manner 
ike same substances, it is the same, or at least perfectly 
similar ; otherwise not. This is the Pj^rhonisiic test 
of identity. Thus, if a substance which externally 
resembles sugiar melt not in warm water, we conclude 
it not to be sugar ; the single circumstance of manifest 
difference being sufficient to destroy the effect of a 
thousand manifest resemblances. 

By applying this test, two objections are suggested 
against the identity of the mind ; one, drawn from the 
striking cofitrasts of character occasionally observable in 
the same individual at different periods of life, e. g. the 
generous youth sometimes becoming selfish in old agd— - 
the other drawn from the diversity (four feelings at dif- 
ferent moments ; for, can that ^hieh is joyful one moment, 
and that which is sorrowful the next, be precisely the 
same, if joy and sorrow be different ? On the suppo- 
sition of cotnplete unity and permanence of the thinking 
principle, nothing is added to it, nothing is taken away 
from it, and as it has no parts it cannot undergo any 
internal change of elementary composition. If the 
mind be so strictly the same, say the objectors, it would 
be absurd to predicate o^ it any diversity whatever. 
Now, joy and sorrow imply a diversity of some kind, 
and if this diversity cannot be predicated of that sub- 
stance which is precisely the same without addition, 
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sttbtractioD| or any internal change of composition what- 
ever, that which is joyful and that which is sorrowful 
cannot have absolute identity — for if we affirm that 
such a diversity is not inconsistent with absolute identity, 
we may as well affirm that a substance which is hisird, 
heavy, blue, and transparent, &c. is precisely the same 
as that which is soft, light, green, and opaque. This 
second objection is equally forcible with the former, 
but not so obvious, being more abstract ; for it does not 
proceed on those general and lasting changes of charac- 
ter with which every one must be struck, but on the 
passing phenomena which are not inconsistent with the 
continuance of the same general character, and which 
being common to all mankind, excite no astonishment 

LECTURE XIII. 

The evidence of mental identity is two-fold — nega- 
Hv9, which consists in overturning the two objections 
stated 111 the last lectaie-^Bxid positive, which we will 
tirst consider. 

All belief is either c^ect or indirect. Dibsct, when 
a proposition without regard to any former proposition 
expressed or understood, is admitted pis soon as it is 
expressed in words, or as soon as it rises silently in the 
mind, (having what Locke calls intuiUve evidence.) 
Such are all the orders of truths which on this account 
have been denominated /r*/ truths. Indirect, when 
the force of the proposition to which assent is given is 
ml milted only in consequence of the previous admission 
uf Home former proposition, with which it is felt to be 
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ultimately connected. And the statement in words, or 
internal developement of these relative propositions, in 
the order in which their relation to the primary propo- 
sition is felt, is all that constitutes reasoning. 

Hence^ it is manifest, that without some principles of 
immediate belief, (he calls them also principles of in- 
tuitive belief, and first truths,) we could have no belief 
whatever, for we believe one proposition because we 
discover its relation to some other proposition, which is 
itself, perhaps, related in like manner to some other 
proposition formerly admitted, but which, carried back, 
must ultimately come to some primary proposition, which 
we admit from the evidence contained in itself — that is, 
from the mere impossibility of disbelieving it. All 
reasoning thus, even the most sceptical, ultimately de- 
pends on principles which are taken for granted, not 
because we infer them by logical deduction, for this 
very inference must then be founded on some other 

* 

principles received without proof; but because the ad- 
mission of these first principles is a necessary part of 
our internal constitution — ^without such first principles 
there could be no reasoning. Objections, therefore, to 
these principles of intuitive belief must ultimately de- 
pend on some principle of intuitive belief, since they 
depend on the essential validity of reasoning. To 
object is to argue, and to argue is to assert the validity 
of argument, and therefore of the primary evidence from 
which the evidence of each succeeding proposition of 
the argument flows. To object to the authority of such 
primary intuitive belief would thus be to reason against 
reason, to own that the very arguments we urge are 
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unworthy of being received and credited. Dr. Priestly, 
then, and other English metaphysicians, were iii error 
when in arguing ^ith Reid they ridiculed the decision 
of philosophical questions on certain ultimate principles 
of common sense. In calling them principles of cotn- 
mon sense, Reid used an improper term — he was guilty 
of a greater mistake in multiplying them needlessly. 
We should be cautious in admitting any proposition for 
a principle of intuitive belief, because the unnecessary 
multiplication of them is in the highest degree injurious 
to sound philosophy, both by leading us to form false 
views of the nature of the mind in ascribing to it prin- 
ciples which are no part of its constitution, and also, 
by checking (he vigour of our philosophic inquiry , by 
seducing us into the habit of acquiescing too soon in 
the easy and indolent faith, that it is unnecessary for us 
to proceed farther, as if we had already advanced as 
far as our faculties permit. This is the more unfortunate, 
because not only our indolence, but also anotiier power- 
ful motive, our thirst for knowledge — that is to say, 
the philosophic curiosity in which inquiry originates, 
favors our too easy acquiescence. Thus our thirst for 
knowledge tends, by a sort of double influence, to re- 
press the very inquiry to which it gave rise, by rendering 
the suspense of ungratified curiosity so painful as to 
resemble the uneasiness felt from the uugratifled 
cravings of bodily appetite, hen<^ we more readily 
yield to the illusion which seems to remove our sus- 
pense. They who commit this mistake know not 
where doubt should end. Doubt, like epic or dramatic 
narrative, should have a beginning, a middle, and 
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sometimes, though not always, an end ; the middle is 
easy — in the beginning, and end the difficulty lies. 
The sceptic who denies the competency of our faculties 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, knows not where 
doubt is legitimate, and where it should cease ; with 
him it would be absurd to reason, for he does not even 
know, certainly, that he has any uncertainty at all ; 
but he, also, who is satisfied with the result of an in- 
quiry which he could prosecute farther, knows not how 
to doubt. Truth is the last link of many long chains, 
the first links of all of which nature has put into our 
hands ; when we arrive at the last and feel completely 
that there is no link beyond, it would be absurd to 
think we can still proceed further ; but if we stop 
before we arrive at the end, and maintain, without 
stretching out our hands to make the experiment, that 
there is none further — truth is still beyond us. The 
difficulty of ascertaining precisely whether it be truth 
which we have attained, is often greater than the 
difficulty of the attainment ; in this respect Fontenelle 
compares philosophy to a game of blindman's buf^ 
where, on catching any one, you have to tell his name,* 
or let him go, and commence the pursuit again. 
Brown compares the multiplying unnecessarily of the 
number of principles of intuitive belief, and the deny- 
ing of the existence of any such principles — the one to 
a drawing of the human body with a double pro- 
portion of arms and legs; the other to drawing it 
without any at all. 

However valuable these principles are, as being the 
primary evidence of all our. processes of reasoning, 
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they are still more valuable as being necessary to our 
existence. Withoat our belief in the truth a/ what 
we remembeTy and that the course of nature^ in future^ 
will be such as we have already observed it^ we could 
sot exist a day ; yet there is no reasoning from which 
these two beliefs can be inferred. On account of tboir 
importemce, the principles of intuitive belief are not 
left to the casual discovery of reasoning, but are dis- 
closed to us by an internal never-ceasing revelation 
from on High. It is impossible for us to doubt them, 
for to disbelieve them would be to deny what our very 
constitution was formed to admit. Even the Atheists 
therefore, is thus every moment, in which he adaptB his 
conduct implicitly and without reasoning to these 
directions of the wisdom that formed him, obeyii^, 
with most exact subserviency, that very voice which he 
is professing to question or to deride. 

From all that has been said it may easily be col- 
lected, that the criterioks of a pringiplb of in- 
vniTjVB BfiLiBF are, that it be felt immediately^ urn- 
versally, and irresistibly. And yet their primary, 
universal, and paramount force has caused these prin- 
ciples to be entirely overlooked ; because, being admit- 
ted on all sides, and therefore never disputed, they 
have excited no interest in discussion, and have never 
seemed to add to our stock of knowledge, like the 
results of reasoning, which have added to it truth after 
truth. Thus, not considering the foundations of our 
reasonings, but merely the reasonings founded thereon, 
we learn to consider truth and reasoning as unavoidably 
connected, and to regard the assertion of truths, that do 
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not flow from reasonings as something unworthy of 
philosophy. 

The positive evidence of the identity of the mind is > 

intwitivey for our identity has all the criterions of a 

principle of intuitive belief y being so universaly that 

tho very maniac who conceives that he was yesterday 

emperor oi^ the moon, believes that he is to-day the 

very person who yesterday had that empire : so imme- 

diatey that we cannot consider any two feelings of our 

mind as successive without instantly considering them 

as feelings of our mind — ^that is to say, as states of one . 

permanent substance — and so irresistibley that even to 

doubt of our identity, if it were possible for us truly to 

doubt it, would be to believe, that our mind which 

doubts is that very mind which has reflected and 

reasoned on the subject. The belief of our identity, 

aa one permanent heingy capable of many varieties of 

s&nsation and thought, is so prior and paramount to 

more reasoning, that the very notion of reasoning neces^ 

sarily involves iU To reason is to draw a conclusion 

from some former proposition ; and how can one truth 

be inferred from another, unless the mind which admits 

the one be the mind which admitted the other ? It is 

the first of our intuitions in importance and in order, 

l>eing necessarily implied in all, or at least in most 

other, primary truths. For example — in taking for 

granted, as all mankind irresistibly do, the similarity of 

the future to the past, we must previously have believed 

that I, the same sentient being who expect a certain 

order in the future phenomena of nature, have already 

observed a certain order in the past. 
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It has been said by some that it is firom a comparison 
of our present with our past consciousness that the 
belief of our identity in these states arises. This is 
not a proper use of the word comparison, since the 
two feelings may have nothing common, except that 
very belief of identity which is involved in the remem- 
brance itself. It is to memory that the belief of identity 
is ultimately to be traced. Memory involves the belief 
of identity, for it is not' merely a past feeling that 
arises to us in memory, but a feeling recognized as 
ours in the past time, of which we think ; a feeling, 
therefore, of that mind, which now remembers what it 
before saw, felt, &c. It is, moreover, only on the con- 
sideration of some past feeling that the belief of 
identity, or the knowledge of the mind as a substance — 
for they express the same notion — can arise ; for identity 
being a relative term implies a double observation. 
The identity of the mind is its continuance, as the 
subject of various feelings ; therefore the belief of it 
can arise only on consideration of its successive phe- 
nomena, and cannot be involved in any one of those 
separate feelings. 

Our faith in our identity being then only another 
form of the faith we put in memory, can only be 
questioned by those who deny all memory, and with 
memory all reasoning of every kind — all demonstration ; 
for these depend on memory. The sceptic, then, who 
attempts to move the whole world of truth with his 
lever, must say with Archimedes, B09 tov irrto, for to 
deny all first principles, on which his demonstration 
hould depend, is like setting his foot on air, and 
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throwing away the only folcram on which he could 
rest his lever. 

But though the belief of the identity of the sub- 
stance which thinks, is thus established on the firmest 
of all grounds — the ground on which demonstration 
itself depends — ^and therefore can not be shaken by the 
objections against it ; yet, as the inquiry is interesting, 
and throws light on all the changes, material and 
mental, that are momentarily taking place in the 
universe, our author proceeds to overturn these ob- 
jections. 

These objections depend on the assumption of a 
test or criterion of identity, {see page 65,) transferred, 
without sufficient reason, from the obvious appearances 
of matter to mind, and which, if matter be accurately 
considered, is equally false, too, with respect to it. 

This transfer of a false test of identity is the true key 

* 

to the sophistry of the objections. 

The cause of this transference is natural — it is, that 
all our operations, which leave fixed and permanent 
marks of our agency, are immediately concerned with 
the changes of the material substances round us, and 
through those changes our communications with otber 
minds are carried on ; hence, in considering the nature 
of changes of every kind, our philosophy is tainted 
with prejudices derived from the material world. 
This same cause has produced the many analogies, 
from external things, in the language employed to ex- 
press the intellectual fiinctions ; and this materialism of 
language contributes to darken our conceptions rf tlie 
nature of the mind and its phenomena; so <hat tl^e 

B 
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cause above mentioned doubly tenjcis to this eiSTect — 
immediately, by ^ving rise to the erroneous anaic^y 
of ckangtSy and mediately, by influencing language. 
To estimate how greatly the materiialism of language 
has contributed is impossible, since it would imply that 
the mind of the estimator was free from its influence ; 
but its influence cannot be estimated too highly, not 
'COBfining its effects to the works of philosopher, but 
acting more powerfully on familiar discourse, and thus 
incorporatmg itself, as it were, with the very essence of 
human thought Thus, the inventor of even a most 
barbarous term may ^ve rise to lasting systems of 
opinion, triumphing more durably over the minds of 
men than the greatest conquerors have done. A few 
phrases of Aristode have achieved a more' lasting con- 
quest than the generalship of Alexander. 

* 
LECTURE XIV. 

The (d)jections against the mind's identity, in the 
diversity of its mental states, are derived from our view 
of matter as implying, in all its visible changes of 
state, some loss of identity — some addition or subtrac- 
tion of particles, or change of their form of combina- 
tion. For example : — the mind being said to acquire 
knowledge by perception, and to lose it by forgetful- 
ness, bears analogy to the change of water into ice or 
steam, by the loss or addition of a portion of caloric, 
and since absolute identity seems inconsistent with 
chatige of state in the latter set of phenomena^ we 
think it so in Uie former ; but if it appear, on closer 
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view, that maimer itself, without the slightest lorn ^f 
identity, exists at different moments in stales not only 
different but actually opposite, then, that the mind 
should also, cannot seem wonderful, and the apparent 
mystery of the continued identity of one simple and 
indivisible mind, in a variety of successive states, wUl 
foe in a great measure solved by showing that thii 
union of variety and sameness extends to every thing 
which we know in the universe. , 

Now that matter, without loss of identity, can exist 
in different states at different moments, appears from 
considering celestial gravitation. The identity of jsob- 
stance of the heavenly bodies is not afibcted by their 
mutual attractions, though their state or temporaiy 
physical character is. The attraction of the moon 
causes the tide to ebb and flow without any change in 
the identity of the ocean. If the moon were suddenly 
annihilated, ^neat changes of state would ensue at Um 
earth without any alteration of its identity; and in 
like manner, if light were suddenly to vanish, the state 
of the mind would be instantly changed, while the 
identity of its substance continued unaltered. 

We have first considered the planetary attraetions, 
because, in operations at a distance^ it is impossible not 
|o perceive that even in matter a change of state is not 
inconsistent with complete permanence of absolu^ 
corpuscular identity; while in the compositions or 
decompositions that occur in the physical changes on 
the earth's surface, the additions or subtractions cl 
tnatter that seem to constitute these phenomena truly 
destroy the corpuscular identity of the substances in 
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which the change takes place, and thus the change of 
state is conceived to imply a positive substantial change. 
But even here, examining more closely, we find, not 
a positive change of aubstancef but a change of state 
in a congeries of independent substances, which we 
term one substance, merely because the spaces between 
them^re to us imperceptible, (see page 20) — the ad- 
dition or subtraction of matter not constituting the 
new states or tendencies of the particles which con- 
tinue present, but merely giving occasion to those 
changes of state, as the positions of the heavenly- 
bodies do not constitute the phenomena of the tides^ 
but merely give occasion to that difference of state in 
the particles of the ocean. 

Consider, now, the phenomenon of impulse. Is it 
less conceivable that the mere presence of 9k hot or 
luminous body should produce the new sensation of 
wajrmth or colour, (different states of the sentient 
mind,) without affecting the identity of the mind 
itself, than that one billiard ball should, by impulse — 
that is, by its mere presence, (;see page 25) — ^produce 
in another, without any loss_ of absolute identity, a 
tendency to move with a certain velocity ; a state as 
different firom that in which it remains at rest as the 
sensation of warmth, which is one state of the mindy 
is different from the sensation of colour, which is 
another state of the mind ? Take into account the 
varieties of direction, as well as of velocity, and it is 
evident that one body, by its mere presence, can pro- 
duce in another as many varieties of state as the mind 
is susoeptible.of, without any loss of identity in either 
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the moviog or quiescent bo3y on the one hand^ or on 
the other hand, in the mind. 

These considerations are a complete answer to the 
objection derived from lasting chakiges of general 
character^ as well as to that drawn from the contra$^ 
of the mind's momentary feelings. The same billiard 
balls, which, when forced within a certain degree of 
elose proximity, repel each other, as if they had a 
natural tendency to fly asunder, would, if separated at 
the distance of the heavenly bodies, have a directly 
opposite tendency. Why, then, may not the atmu 
minds have their opposite tendencies — hating what 
they loved and loving what they hated, when removed 
into circumstances that are diflTerent ? And if the 
change of circumstances be not temporary but perr 
manent, why should not, also, the change of affec- 
tions ? 

LECTURE XV. 

While the compatibility of diversity, with absolute 
identity, which was explained in the last lectoxe, was 
but obscurely felt^ and yeC men were unwilling to 
abandon altogether the doetrine of mental identity, the 
difficulty of reconciling the growth or decay of know- 
ledge, and all the sacoessive controsti or changes of 
feeing which our sensations, thoughts, emotions ex- 
hibit^ with the permanent indivisible unity of die sane 
sentient principle, occasioned a frefudke, which has 
been very injurious to the progress of ihe philosophy 
of the mindy by gimg a wrong bias to tibe speotdatiokis 
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of man; enlightened men. This prejudice consuls in a 
TOgue and almost nnconscions tendsicy to m^rialism ; 
or, where it has not gone <]nite bo tar, to semi-mate- 
rialitm, by which term he means the enctmibering of 
the simple theory of ifae mental phenomena with false 
and unnecessary hypotheees, very much akin to those 
of absolute matenaliam. 

^ch are the hypotheses of phantagnu, animai 
spirila, vibraliuncUa, or other sensorial emotions, by 
introducing of which, and by so complicating the 
eorporeal part of the process of sensation, the supposed 
difficulty of accounting for the diversity of sensations 
was lees felt when it was to be divided among so many 
substances in almost constant motion, while, at the 
same time, the attention was led away from the im- 
mediate mental change, in which, alone, the supposed 
^fficuUy consists, to the mere corpuscular changes, in 
which there is no difficulty. 

But without absolute materialism the mind must still 
be left as the vliimale subject of sensation ; and so the 
Buppoaed difficulty still remained in spile of those com- 
plicated material processes which only divgrled the 
attention from it, as a juggler, when wishmg to wjth- 
. draw a single card, distracts the attention by presenting 
"- ~i"ii many. 

, obviating this tendency to materialism, or semi- 
alism, it is important to have accurate views of 
tun of our mental identity, end above all, that 
mid be convinced that absolute idoitity is per- 
compatible with diverrities, almost infinite, since 
T of this oompatibili^, as independent of any 
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additions or . subtractions of .substance, removes the 
necessity of converting our simple mental operations 
into long complicated processes, of which the last links, 
only, are mental, and the preceding imaginary links, 
corporeal. 

Let us next examine Locke's strange opinions con- 
cerning personal identity. According to him it consists 
in consciousness, but the term consciousness, in reference 
to the past, can only mean perfect memory — so tha^ 
what we do not remember, we, as persons strictly 
speaking, never did« This is making the identity of 
that which remembers— which is surely independent of 
the remembrance itself — to consist in that remem^ 
brance — that is, confessedly fugitive ! And to increase 
the inconsistency, he, who holds that personal identity 
ocMisists in consciousness, denies that the soul always 
thinks, or is conscious; so that in this interval from 
ocMQSciousness to consciousness, since that which is 
essential to identity is, by supposition, suspended, the 
same identical soul, as far as individual personality is 
oonoemed, is not the same identical soul, but exists 
when it does not exist. 

Reid, also, from Locke's doctrine, observed this same 
deduction, * that ' as he expresses it, ' a man may be, 
and at the same time may not be, the persop who per- 
formed some particular action;' he supposes that onie 
who was flogged, when a schoolboy, for robbing an 
orchard, and afterward^ was distinguished in battie foi 
capturing a standard from the enemy, should finally be 
made a general: that, when capturing the standard, he 
remembered the flogging, and so was the same per- 
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%oti ; but^ when made a general^ he remembered capto* 
ring the standard, (and therefore was the person who 
oaptared it,) but forgot the flogging, and therefoYe was 
not the person flogged--*thcrefore, the capturer of the 
standard was, and at the same time was not, the samo 
person as he who was flogged^ 

But Locke himself has deduced just as extraordinary 
consequences from his own doctrine— allowing it to 
follow, that if at night, and only at night, we remem- 
bered one set of the events of our life, and <thly in the 
day time a different set, this ^'day-and-night man" 
would be two as distinct persons as Socrates and Plato-^ 
he makes a distinction of the visible man, who is the 
same, and of the person who is different; but stilly as 
far as identity of person is concerned, he makes our 
mmembranc6 of having done a certain act to be not 
■merely the evidence by which we believe ourselves to 
be the persons who did it, but the very circumstance 
which makes us personally to have done it — a doctrine, 
which if the word person be understood in the slightest 
degree in its common acceptation, would involve an 
absurdity as great as if it had been affirmed that our 
belief of the creation of the world actaally made it to 
have been created. 

The most abundant source of error in the writings 

and silent reflections of philosophers, especially of such 

as afe gifted with originality of thought, is the ambiguUy 

>f the language which they use when they retain a 

3rd with some meaning different from .its common 

leptation — ^the common meaning often mingles in- 

AaU^y ^ith their own, and produces a sort of con- 
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fasioQ which incapacitates them from perceiving the 
precise consequences of either of the two. This was 
the source of Locke's parados^; from his definition of; 
person — ^a thinking, intelligent being, that has reason 
and reflection, and can consider itself, as itself , the 
same thinking thing in different times and places, which 
it only does hy that consciousness which is inseparable, 
from thought — it immediately follows, that personal 
identity, in Ms sense, is wherever consciousness is^ 
and can foe no where else; but this on\y means, that 
consciousness is wherever consciousness is I — an insig- 
nificant truism : but Locke thought the information 
more important, because he was unable to refrain from 
keeping in his own mind some obscure impression of 
the comnK>n meaning of the term person, and ex* 
tending to it, as commonly understo6d> what was only 
true of it as defined by him ; so that the truism owes 
its paradoxical appearance merely to a misconception^ 
being equally as absurd as if, having defined animal, 
so as to exclude all winged creatures, we should pro- 
pose it as a notable paradox, that no animal is capable 
of rising for a few minutes above the sur&ce of the 
earth. 

But it seems conducive to our happiness, that minds^ 
even such as Locke's, should be liable to error ; with- 
out that liability, as was said before, {see page 12,) 
there could be no progression ; that perfect system of 
faculties which excluded error would have rendered 
man's discernment too quick not to seize instantly 
innumerable truths, the gradual discovery of which, 
now^ has been sufiicient to give glory and happiness to. 
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observer. In mifidy also, the best classification is not 
founded on the most obvious relations. The pheno- 
mena of the mind are only the mind itself existing in 
certain states^ and, as many of these states are in their 
nature agreeable and others disagreeable^ this difference^ 
which i» to tlie sentient being himself the most im^ 
portant of all differences, may be supposed to afford 
the most obvious principle of classification — it is, per- 
haps, the first distinction which the infant makes, and 
even the idiot is capable of it, and of regulating by it 
his momentary desires. According to this obvious 
principle the distribution of the mental phenomena 
would be into those which are pleasing, those which 
are painful, and those which are neither pleasing nor 
painful. But this distinction cannot be adopted as the 
basis of any regular system, because the circumstances 
on which the differences depend are too indefinite. 
How small and variable a boundary separates the 
warmth which is pleasing, from the heat which is 
painful — if the eye be inflamed, that quantity, of light 
which was before agreeable becomes a source of 
agony. Since it is impossible, therefore, to fix the 
limits of pleasure and pain — and every affection or 
state of mind agreeable, disagreeable, or indififerent, 
may, by a trifling change of circumstance, be converted 
into an opposite state — it is evident that any division 
founded on this distinction would rather perplex and 
mislead than assist us in the arrangement. 

The great leading division of the mental phenomena 
into those which belong to the understandings and 
those which belong to the willy though very ancient^ 
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and adopted by most philosophers^ is very illogical, 
violating both laws of division. For, since the will, 
far from being opposed to the understanding, is admit- 
ted, even by the assertors of its diversity, to exercise in 
the intellectual department almost as wide an empire 
as in that allotted to itself, (for instance, we reason, &c. 
at least as voluntarily as we esteem or hate, &c.) it is 
evident that the parts are not distinct; neither is it 
adequate^ for many affections, grief, joy, &c. can be 
reduced to neither part. Such division is like dividing 
animals into those with wings and those with legs — 
since some animals have both and some neither. 

Another division, similar to the former, and of equal 
antiquity, since it corresponds with the ancient divi^on 
of philosophy into the contemplative and active, is into 
those phenomena which belong to the intetlectual 
powers, and those which belong to the active powers — 
this is liable to the same objections as the former, (the 
division inadequate, and the parts indistmct.) So little 
are the intellectual powers opposed to the active, that 
it is only when some intellectual energy co-exists with 
desire that the mind is said to be active ; to will is to 
act with desire, and unless in the production of mere 
muscular motion, it is only intellectually that we can 
act. To class the active powers as distinct from the 
intellectual, is to class them as opposed to tbat, without 
which, as active powers, they cannot even exist. 

But it may be said that, though the phenomena 
usually ranked as active are not immediately connected 
with action, yet they deserve this generic distmction, as 
leading to action indirectly. However, when we con- 

I 
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sider that even in this sense our intellectual energies 
are £ar more active than many of those affections of 
the mind which, as tjiey cannot be classed under the 
head of intellectual powers, must belong to the other 
division, e. g, sorrow, and that even when sorrow does 
lead to action, as when we strive to remedy the past, 
the regret which constitutes sorrow is not so closely 
connected with the conduct which we pursue as the 
intellectual states of mind that intervened, the judg- 
ments by which we compare project with project, and 
choose our best plan of proceeding — we must confess 
that even in that limited sense of leading indirectly to 
action, the distinction is inadmissible. 

Two motives led Dr. Brown to attempt a new classi- 
fication of the mental phenomena, viz. : — Istly. The 
faultiness of the ancient divisions; and 2ndly. The 
advantage that arises from viewing objects according to 
new cii^cumstances of agreement or analogy — for we 
see in this case what had passed unobserved, while we 
were accustomed only to the order and nomencla^ 
ture of a former method. When the mind becomes 
habituated to certain classifications, it is apt, in con- 
sidering an object, to attend to those qualities only, 
which are essential to the classification, and to overlook 
other properties equally essential to the nature of the 
separate substance, but not included in the system as 
characters of generic resemblance. The frequent con- 
sideration of individual objects, only as they belong to 
a class, fixes the peculiar relations of the class more 
strongly in the mind, "and weakens, proportionally, the 
impression of the unincluded properties. Therefore, a 
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new classification, which includes in its generic charac- 
ters the neglected qualities, draws attention to them, 
which they could not otherwise have attained, Q.n& the 
more various the views which we take of the objects 
of a science, the juster, because the more equal will 
be the estimate which we form of them. The mere 
reading over of the terms of a new division in a science 
with which we are familiar, is enough to call our atten- 
tion to some property or relation, the importance of 
which we find, with surprise, that we had previously 
overlooked. 

There are two errors into which the exercise of the 
power of generalizing has led philosophers — the one 
is the supposition that by our classifications we are 
able to change the qualities of the substance classed. 
Though the assertion of the existence of such an error 
may appear absurd, it really exists notwithstanding, 
for when we give a name to any quality, it acquires, in 
our imagination, a comparative importance different 
from what it had before, and though its nature in itself 
be truly unchanged, it is ever after, relatively to our 
conceptions, looked upon as different — a difference of 
words being more in this case than a mere verbal 
difference, for it speedily becomes a difference of doc- 
trine. The other erroneous supposition is, that by 
classifying the states of the mind as referable to certain 
powers or susceptibilities, e. g. to the understanding 
and the will, we make these powers something different 
and separate from the mind itself. From this absurd 
mistake innumerable controversies in philosophy have 
arisen. No sooner was the mind, existing in certain 
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states, denominated the understanding, and in certain 
other states, denominated the will, than the under- 
standing and the will ceased to be considered as the 
same individual substance. Every new division of the 
faculties of the mind converted each faculty into a little 
independent mind, (see Locke's Essay ^ h. 2, chap, 6,) 
as if the original mind were like that strange animal 
the polypus, (of which, if cut in pieces, each part be- 
comes an entire polypus,) only differing in this, that in 
the polypus the divisibility of the parent animal is- 
allowed, while those who assert the spiritual multi- 
plicity assert, at the same time, the absolute indivisi- 
bility of that which they divide. 

In Dr. Brown's classification of mental phenomena, 
the first important distinction relates to their causes or 
immediate antecedents, as either foreign to the mind, 
or as belonging to the mind itself— V\z. its previous 
states : suppose we behold an oak, the presence of the 
oak, or rather of the light reflected from it, occasions 
a certain new state of mind which we call a sensation 
of vision — an affection which belongs to the mind 
alone, but of which we believe that the mind, without 
the presence of that light, would not have been the sub- 
ject — of the peculiar sensation therefore, the cause — 
viz. the presence of the light reflected from the oak- 
is foreign to the mind, and we perceive the sensation, 
because the mind is capable of being afiected by ex- 
ternal things. Such sensations, therefore, as this, imply- 
ing, in external objects, a power of affecting the mind, 

'n the mind a susceptibility of being affected by them, 
e result of the laws both of matter and mind— these 
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he calls external affections. Suppose^ now^ the sight 
of the oak recals to our memory some other tree for- 
merly seen — here we have an oak immediately followed 
by the sensation of beholding it — then, immediately 
after^ comes the suggestion of another tree, which 
may, perhaps, be succeeded by a comparison of their 
relative magnitudes. This is a succession of three 
states of mindy of which the first alone, (the sensation 
of beholding the oak,) is immediately the consequence 
of the presence of an object external to the mind ; 
the latter two (the suggestion and comparison) being 
immediately preceded by affections of the mind itself, 
have their causes internal. These latter, then, may be 
called internal affections, and are not the result of the 
laws of matter at all, but of the susceptibilities of the 
mind itself, which has been formed by the Creator to 
exist in certain states, and to exist in these in a certain 
relative order of succession. 

Conformably to this distinction of their causes, the 
first stage of the generafization of the mental pheno- 
mena is their reduction into external and internal 
affections. Affections of mind and states are used as 
synonymous, to express the momentary feeling of 
mind, whatsoever it be, with this difierence, that the 
word affection signifies the momentary feeling, consir 
dered as an effect, and thus conveys, in addition to the 
signification of state of mind, the relation which any 
particular state of mind may bear -to the preceding 
circumstances, whatever they may be, which have 
induced it. The terms, states, or affections of mind, 
however, are the simplest for expressing the whole series 
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of phenomena of the mind, in all their diversity, as ex- 
isting phenomena, without any mixture of hypotheses 
as to the particular mode in which the successive 
changes may be supposed to arise. 

The separate, organs of sense furnish an evident 
ground of distinl^tion for the subdivision of the external 
affections The internal may be subdivided into in- 
tellectual states and emotions. The latter comprehends 
the states which have been usually denominated active 
powers; but the term emotions is preferable, for the 
following reasons: — ^first, to avoid the phrase active 
powers, which is awkward and ambiguous as opposed 
to other powers said to be passive ; second, because our 
emotions, without the intervention of the intellectual 
states, could never have acquired the epithet of active ; 
(see page 85,) third, because, under this head are 
included some states which could not properly be termed 
active, (grief, joy, &c.) (see page 85,) and' also some 
states which have been inaccurately ascribed to the 
intellectual faculties, such as the feelings of beauty and 
sublimity, which are more analogous to our feelings of 
love, awe, and other emotions, than to our remembrances^ 
reasonings, and other intellectual states. Note, that it 
is the mere feeling of beauty or sublimity, &c. which 
is here spoken of, and not the judgment which we form 
of objects as more or less fit to excite that feeling. The 
judgment is, of course, intellectual, but as distinct from 
the feeling which it measures as any other judgment 
from the external or internal object which it com- 
pares. 
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Our emotions differ* from our intellectual states by a 
peculiar vividness of feeling, the diflSculty of verbally 
expressing which, renders it difficult to define our 
emotions, for the same reason which renders it im- 
possible to explain the meaning of the terms thought^ 
sjveetnessy S^c, (see Locke ^ hook 3, cha'p 4, sec. 4.) If any 
be ignorant what is meant by the term emotion, it can 
only be explained to them by stating the number of 
feelings to which w^e give the name, or the circumstances 
which induce them. He defines them " vivid feelings, 
arising, immediately, from the consideration of objects 
perceived, or remembered, or imagined, or from other 
prior emotions.'* In some cases — as in the emotion 
-which beauty excites — they succeed the primary per- 
ception (or intellectual state which excited them) so 
rapidly, as almost to form a part of it; yet we find no 
great difficulty of analysis in separating them — e, g. 
we can as easily imagine the same accurate perception 
oi form and colour to be unaccompanied by \he feeling 
of beauty f as we can imagine the same feeling of beauty 
to accompany the perception of other forms and colours. 

LECTURE XVII. 

Furthermore, emotions, though represented as sub- 
sequent^ in their origin, to other intellectual states, may 
yet coexist with them in forming complex states — e. g. 

* They differ from the vivid pleasures and pains of sense, for 
this reason, of coarse, {see page 89^ that they do not arise, im- 
mediately, from the presence of external objects, bat sabse- 
qaently to the primary feelings — t . e. sensations and perceptions. 
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the emotion of pity may continue in the mind while 
we are intellectually planning means of relief for the 
sufferer ; or a sage may feel pleasure at the thought of 
future discoveries at the moment in which he is busiest 
at his labours; or a general feel the passion of glory 
while actively engaged leading his army into a new 
field of action ; yet where the emotion is coexistent with 
other states of mind, it is easy to distinguish its subse- 
quence of origin to the feelings which excite it — e. g. 
the pity alluded to may coexist with a long train of 
thoughts occupied about devising relief fot the misery 
which we pity; but that misery must have previously 
occupied our thoughts. As warmth and radiance seem 
rather to accompany than flow from the presence of the 
sun; while, in reality, ihey do flow from it — so it is with 
emotions, though they, likewise, seem rather apart than 
a consequence of the feelings which excite them. 

The mind is susceptible, then, of three species of 
affections, eatemaly as sight, touch, smell, &c, — intel- 
lectual stAies, as remembering, comparing, reasoning, 
&c. — and emotions, as admiration, desire, &c ; and of 
these states, and their combinations, the whole of life is 
composed, every minute of every hour, in all its variety 
of occupation, being but a portion of this complicated 
tissue. Of all the sources of internal feelings, the most 
permanent, and usually, the most vivid, and therefore, 
best remembered, are the external affections of the 
senses. But they are not necessarily engaged in the 
production of emotions, which, though they may have 
been dependant upon them originally, are now no 
iger dependant on external things — thus, we can 
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iove the virtues and admire the beauty of which We 
read in history or fiction, or which w-e only imagine, 
if not with the same ardour, yet, in the same manner 
as we do the virtue and beauty which exist in our 
presence ; and an almost constant succession of thoughts 
and emotions follows thoughts and emotions^ so that 
could our animal life be preserved when sight, smell, in 
short all our senses were destroyed, our intellectual and 
moral existence — the only life worthy of the name — 
would also be preserved; the knowledge which we 
acquire from without living within us, and memory 
supplying, in some measure, the senses which we had 
lost. 

Having now divided all the mental phenomena into 
external and internal, according to their causes, and 
subdivided the internal into intellectual states and 
emotions, we proceed to consider — first, the external 
powers or susceptibilities of the mind ; second, the in- 
tellectual powers or susceptibilities of the mind ; third, 
its susceptibilities of emotion — beginning with that class, 
which we have every reason to suppose, the* first in the 
actual order of developement — the. powers or suscepti- 
bilities of the mind in immediate relation to its own 
bodily organs. 

Certain states of the bodily organs are followed, 
directly, by certain states of mind ; — certain states of 
mind by certain states of bodily organs — e, g. first, 
the nerve of sight, a bodily organ, is afiected in a eer- 
tain manner — vision, a state of mind, is its consequent, 

*. He admits no innate ideas — we may <ee from this passage. 
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(such states are sensations, and indicate a mental 
suscepiibiUiy,) Second, I tcill to move mj hand, my 
hand instantly obeys the will — this production of 
muscular motion by the will, indicates a mental power^ 
(see page 27) — yet, in compliance with general lan- 
guage, we may speak of the power or faculty of 
sensation or perception, provided we mean nothing 
more than that the mind is affected in a certain man- 
ner, and therefore, must have had a previous suscepti- 
bility of being thus affected whenever certain changes 
have previously taken place in that nervous system with 
which it is connected. 

External affections comprehend all those states com- 
monly termed sensations, together with all our internal 
organic feelings of pleasure or pain, that arise from 
states of the nervous system as much as our other sen- 
sations. Many of these are commonly ranked under 
another head — that of appetites, such as hunger, thirst, 
desire of repose, or of change of muscular position, &c. — 
but these appetites can be analyzed into two elements — 
a pain and a subsequent desire of that which is to relieve 
it, and the two elements are easily distinguished, for the 
pain must have been felt as a sensation before the desire 
of relief can arise — the pain, an external affection, is 
to be classed with our other sensations; the desire, an 
internal affection, to be classed with our other emotions 
of desire. It is not surprising that this pain and sub- 
sequent de^re should be combined under only one name, 
appetite, because the two feelings are universally and 
immediately successive ; but this abbreviation of lan- 
guage does not render the pain less fit to be called a 
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^QsatioDi as is clear from the definition of sensation— 
a state or affection of the mind^ arising immediately 
and solely from a state or affection of the body ; or, 
as it is given in another place, a mental affection im- 
mediately successive to certain organic affections pro- 
duced by the action of external things. 

Nor does the regularity of the intervals, at which 
the pain of appetite recurs, prevent us from classbg 
this pain with our other sensations, no more than the 
stated intervals at which daylight and twilight are per- 
ceived, render these visual perceptions a distinct class 
from others less regular. It is because the body — the 
nervous system — is only at intervals in the state which 
immediately precedes or induces the sensation, e. g. of 
hunger, that the appetite is only felt at intervals ; if the 
bodily organs were a hundred times in the day, and at 
intervals the most irregular, in that state, the painful 
feeling of hunger, and the desire of food, which has 
been found, by experience^ to relieve it, would recur 
as often ; th& regularity is therefore a question for the 
physiologist of the body, not of the mind. 

The^ains pf appetite are an admirably provision of 
the Author of nature not only for our being but our 
well-being ; the daily waste of the body requires a 
daily supply of food, if this supply be neglected, or in- 
ordinately great, disease would ensue — the pain warns 
us of the danger, of which the disease would be too 
rough a mpnitor, {see Locke, 6. 2, chap. 7, sec, 4) — 
' Though a man knew ' says Reid, ^ that his life must 
be supported by eating, reason could not direct him 
when to eat, or what, how much, or 'how often : in 
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all tbese things appetite is a much better guide than 

reason.' 

The muscular pleasures of action and of ease, and 
their opposite pains, the pleasure of good health, 
(which, like every long-continued bodily pleasure, is 
less sensibly felt by habitual enjoyment, but very per- 
ceptible on recovery from sickness,) and more of the 
game kind, belong to the class of external affections, 
as agreeing with the definition of sensations, though 
not usually ranked with them, because we find it 
difficult to ascribe them to any local organ, 

LECTURE XVIII. 

The widest and most important order of our ex- 
ternal affections is that of the feelings commonly 
termed sensations, and universally ascribed to particular 
organs of sense. These sensations are the rude elements 
of all our knowledge — the material on w^hich the mind 
is ever operating — without which we cannot conceive 
how^ it could ever , have operated at all, or even have 
been conscious of its own existence. s 

Two assumptions have been made in the definition 
of sensations — first, of the existence of external things 
that affect the organs of sense ; second, of organs of 
sense affected by them — though, in strictness of philo- 
sophic language, the second assumption is only another 
form of the first, since, in relation to the sentient mind, 
the organs, as much as the objects which affect them, 
are external. All of which we are truly conscious in 
sensation is the mental affection, the last link of the 
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series in the supposed process. Our * perceptions' of 

organs of sense, or of externa} things that act upon 
them — e. g, of an eye or a house — are as truly states 
of the percipient mind, and nothing else, as our 
emotions of joy and sorrow, to which we never attri- 
bute an existence, nor a direct and immediate cause of 
existence, out of ourselves. By the very constitution 
of our nature, (t, e. by intuition,) or by the influence 
of associations equally irresistible, it is as impossible 
for us not to feel this essential reality, or independent 
existence, in the causes of the external affections^ 
(e. g, the eye or the house,) as it is to ascribe it to the 
emotions, (e. g. the joy or sorrow.) 

In referring to the class of sensations, and so to an 
external cause^a certain number, only, of the mental 
affections — we proceed, now, in the mature state of 
our knowledge, with more accuracy than we could 
have attained at an early age, when our feelings were 
more recent ; we have now a clearer and more definite 
belief of an external world, and of objects of sensa- 
^ tion separate from the sensations themselves. This is 
2 one acquisition which our experience of many years 
^ has procured us. Another, and still more important 
one, is the knowledge of our own organic frame, by 
which we are enabled, in great measure, to verify our 
sensations — to produce them, as it were, at pleasure, 
when their external objects are present, and so correct 
the con(;eptions^ which have risen, spontaneously, by 
the sensations which ourselves produce — thus, when in 
reverie, our fancies become so yivid as to be mistaken 
for real external objects, if we stretch out our hxai, 
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&c. the illii^on vanishes^ becaiise the orgsn of tOQcb, 
&c, is not; affected^ iti tbo same way> as we know, by 
€xperienoe.f that it would be, if the object really ex-* 
istod — so, we class the feeliog 4h a coneeptton, not as a 
senaatioQ.; as^ but for the correction, we might have 
dpne. 

But these advantages; which the study of the. mind 
reo^ves from expedence, are coanterbalanced by dis-* 
advantages, perhaps as. great, and which are greater from 
the very circumstance, that to estimate them fully is 
out of our power. . This single, mental states which 
originally followed, corporeal chaises, were not the 
same feelings which, in our mature age, we conceive 
to follow those, changes as immediate sensations — (^see 
Lo^ke.^ 'b. 2, ehtip, 9, sec» 8.) In the case, e, g. of 
sight, if it were our. only sense, and if no intuitive 
judgment were added, we could only have distin- 
guished by it the colour, of objects^ and not, (as we 
can now,) thdr magnitude also> and distance. Th4s 
is proved-H.£i3t, by reason, a priori^ as. the points of the 
retina, have no peculiar connection with one place of 
bodies more than with another ; and^ secondly, by ob- 
servation, as in the case of the young .sftan couched by 
Ch^lden. The information, therefore^ Jwhich. is now 
conveyed by the sense of sight, is different from what 
yras conveyed by it in our infancy. Corresponding 
' differences may take place in respect of all our other 
senses, and though we should never be able to discover 
them, tbb would be no proof of the contrary, since, 
only in the last century, the difference was discovered 
/\n. vision. A very evident analogy to these visual 
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required pm*c^>doii8 iBxists in one other sense, at leaft^ 
keuHng; fori as ill our 'perceptions of sight, so, also^ 
in sounds a coa^nt Teferenee< to pUioe mingles ; and 
we perceive the ^sottnd to be niear or at adistance, &c. ; 
yet we have no reason^ from die nature of the organic 
cJbaag^ themselves, ;to suppose that dcflforant affections 
of ouf- auditory, more than of our optic JBterveSy^sbonld 
givQ us differtot notions of/ distance. As in these two^ 
so in all our senses there may, by thecr reoiproeal in* 
flueiiCe 6n. each other, or by repeated lessons of indivi- 
d«al experience in each, be a similar modification of 
the original siAiple feelings which, at otir birtb,.each 
indiWEdual organ separately aflbrded. Our reasoning, 
with res|)eet to them^ therefore, as original oigans of 
sense, may be as false as would our chymical areasonihg, 
if we attempted, from die qualities of a neutral sah, 
le infer those of an acid or alloaK, which entered into 
its composition; Could we meet such a society as 
Diderot speaks of^ our doubts might b6 removed — 
^ what a strange society would five persons make, .each 
of them endowed with one, only^ of our five senses, 
and no two of the party with the same sense. • ^ . • • 
difiering, as they must differ, they would treat each, 
other as madmen.' He further justly remarks, ^ in one 
science, only, they might agreie, that- which has re* 
lation to the properties of number !' 
• ^nsation, in its popular use, is confined to feelings 
pleasurable or painfiil, but its philosophic use extends 
to^ every mental affecdon, which is tike immediate con- 
siequemse of an impression on our organs of sense, and- 
by much the greater number of these, and the most 
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valaable. even wiA mm^^j * 

' wnti regard to oor faappinBBs, are malher 

2^* mJttI;- ^« "^ h^ •»* *■• 

^L. L?^"* c«ri«^~th«, in „«ding «. 

«^^ the aJphahetical ch«aete«, ^id. ^rf, 
prodoeeg our gwtificaaon. ««^«/ 

The sensations that are inAue . 
»«k«, ««eful as su^f V-^^ am, as Reid i«- 

'^e^l^""' *^* •" «" «-«^ - chiefly 
their bealii i^i'''"",** '°'*^«» ^-•^ «- 

f--iv« occasion r;:^":;.^--> ^ **I 

"V b« said to t TTt °"' "^^ *« '•^'«^d'«J it 

-dhi^AoiJrririr*^"^-''^"^- 

•" things near or afar beco«/t "^ ^^ ''' •^°~' 

»"tual relation whi h H . mT *° '''"• ^^ '^^ 

-hich «,para.ed th/wor 'dsT '"' "^^ ^*''^' ^^ 

"PPiHirs, and substances 1 r T"!!^ ""* '^"' ^ 

"•"•ed, in their ZT ^^"^ ^^^ether which 

'-• Thus L XJ •T"'"^ "' ^' •-•''» ''f 

whole ,nfln.ty of things is brought 
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within the sphere Ktf oitr mindy commiinicaliDg to it 
spme faint semblance of the omni^eseoce of its 
Author* 

LECTURE XIX. 

. In the process of sensation the last part alone, the 
mental affection^ belongs to the mental inqairer to 
examine, if this last part of the process had resulted: 
from ally other affections of organs constituted in any 
qther manner, as long as there was the regular corres- 
pondence of eertain mental with certain organic aflSsc* 
tio^s^ tho philosophy of mind would have continued 
precisely the same as now ; still, the corporeal part of 
the process, on account of its intimate connexion with 
the mental part, requires some attention. 

The great essential organ of all sensation is the 
brain, with its appendages, particularly the nerves that 
issuing from it, extend to what are more strictly termed 
the organs of sense, as it is there the immediate objects 
of sensation come into contact with the sensorial sub- 
stance. Since the blind are sensible of sound, the 
deaf of colours^ and both of smell, taste, touch, there, 
must be some difference either in the sensorial sub-^ 
stance itself, which is diffused over the different 
organs, or in the mode of its diffusion and exposure in 
the different organs from which this diversity of their 
relative sensibilities proceeds. The nervous matter^ 
however, considered separately from the coats which 
envdope it, is of the same half fibrous but* soft and 
pulpy texture, as the substance of. iiie brain itself 
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with which it is in perfect contmoity^, forming with it 
one masS) which has for its chief seat the great cavitj 
of the heady but which extends^ by innumerable 
ramifications^ over the whole surface and through the 
internal parts of the body. The mind, supposed to 
reside in that central brain^ and communicating with 
all these remote branches^ has been compared by Gray 
to the ocean receiving, from innumerable distances, 
the waters of its filial streams. 

In the central brain there are many complicated 
parts, the purposes, of which are unknown ; indeed the 
only information of importance, in reference to the 
corporeal part of the process of sensation which phy- 
siology affords us, is, that when the brain itself is not 
in a sound state to a certain extent, or when the nerve 
dififused on a particular organ, is at this extremity, or 
in any part of its course impaired by pressure or dis- 
ease to a certain degree, or its continuity severed, then 
there is no sensation, though the some external causes 
be applied. 

The brain, and various nerves of sense in continuity 
with it, taken together, may be considered to form one 
great organ, which Dr. Brown calls the sensorial 
or fan, essential to life and to the immediate production 
of sensations, and perhaps modifying directly or in- 
directly all the other phenomena of the mind. 

Of the nature of the connexion between this sen- 
sorial organ and the mind, all that we shall ever under- 
stand b the^simple fact, that a certain affection of the 

^rvous system precedes, immediately, a certain affec- 

m of the mind. But though we are wont to regard 
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such mutual successions of bddily and mental changes 
as peculiarly inexplicable from the different nature of 
the substances reciprocally affected^ it is really not 
more so than any other succession of changes, even in 
similar substances ; since in no instance 6an we per- 
ceive more than the uniform order of the successioii 
itselfy and this succession is, in all cases, absolutely 
inexplicable — t. e, absolutely' simple, and therefore 
unsusceptible of further analysis. That a ()eculiar 
state of the particles of the brain should be followed 
by a change of state of the sentient mind is truly won- 
derful, but not more so than that the arrival of the 
moon at a certain points of the heavens should alter the 
state of the waters of the ocean at our earth. 

The nature of the change produced at the extremity 
of the nerve we cannot^ guess, or how this affection of 
the nerve is communicated to the brain, if it be com- 
municated. Before Brown wrote, it was universally 
believed that the affection was gradually propagated 
alons the nerve — that the sensation or mental affection 
was not produced until after the communication of 
the motion, or bodily affection,* whatever it was, to the 

* What Brown here calhi affection Raid calls impreuion; 
* in perception ' he says ' the object produces some change in the 
organ, the oigan produces some change upon the nerve, and the 
nerve in the brain — (observe the gradual propagation.) We give 
the name impression to these changes, because we have not a 
name more proper to express, in a general manner, any change' 
produced in a body by an external cause, without specifying the 
nature of that change, whether it be preoiure, or attraction, or 
repulsion, ^.-^still it may be called an impression, but with 
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central brain — a&d that the sensation was the effeot of t)ie 
state of the mere central brain alone, and not depending 
at all upon the state of the nerves at the same instant. 
He conceives that there may be no such progressive cona- 
municatioiiy but since the brain and nerves consist* of 
the same soft, pulpy substance^ and it is not supposed 
that the connexion of the mind with the body depends 
on the state of some one physical point of the brain, 
but extends to more, the sensation may be the instan- 
taneous effect not of the state of the brain only, but of 
the state of the brain and nerve simultaneously — at the 
instant after the presence of the immediate object of 
sense at the organ — just a3 (to use our former illustra- 
tion) the presence of the moon or sun, &c. at a certain 
point of the heavens, affects, instantaneously, the re- 
motest and nearest gravitating particles of the earth. 
A third conjecture — for all respecting this matter is 
conjecture — may be formed, viz. that ii) sensation there 
is no affection of the central brain at all, neither im- 
mediate nor progressive, but that the affection of the 

regard to the particular kind of this change or impressioQ philo- 
sophers have never l>een ahle to discover any thing at all.' Onr 
Author thinks the term impresnon not to be so unexceptionable 
as Reid considered it, since it seems to convey too much the 
notion of a peculiar well-known species of action: and that 
notion the one which has had so pernicious an effect in the 
theory of perception. Still he allows this term to be a little 
more general than the other names of action to which Reid 
alludes. He also admits the justness of Reid's reason for the 
use of this term in^e$sion, since a phrase which expresses the 
least possible knowledge, must be allowed to be the best suited 
to human ignorance. 
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nerve alone is instantly followed by sensation. Against 
this no objection can be drawn from the fact, that 
disease of the brain, or separation of the nerve, &c. 
prevents sensation, for sensation may require a sound 
state of the nerve, which these injuries perhdps des- 
troy — a sound state of the whole sensorial organ, by 
analogy from grosser organs, may be thought necessary 
for the healthy function of each part. This third con» 
jecture acquires an air of probability, from conside- 
ration of the soft nature of the nerves, and of the 
substance in which they are loosely imbedded, so very 
unfit to communicate those nice varieties of motion 
which sensations, so distinct from each other, and so 
true to the slightest changes of the external objects, 
might require. But whether this supposed link of the 
process of s^sation be removed or no, there is a prior 
link, which it is important to separate from the chain — 
to it we proceed — 

* A second law of our nature regarding perception ' 
says Reid * is, that we perceive no object unless some 
impression is made upon the organ of sense, either by 
the immediate application of the object, or by some 
mediutn which passes between the object and the 
organ.' In touch and taste he tells us the application 
is immediate, but in the other three senses the object is 
perceived at a distance by means of a medium — e, g, 
the rays of light coming to the eye, &c. What Reid 
calls a medium is the real object of sensation ; the 
reference to the distant object is owing to another 
'principle — ^namely, association. This very miscon- 
ception of the real external objects of sense, with the 
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oibor coneemiBg complicated changes ' m ibe nenres 
and brain, gave rise to the difierent theories of percep-^ 
tion, which have had so fatal an effect upon the 
progress of mental philosophy ; hence the importeence 
of clear views of even the corporeal part of tiie 
process : still the popular phraseology — of d. ff. * seeing 
^e sun' like that of ^the son's setdug/ is notob- 
jectiotaable, provided we understand the true nature of 
the case. 

LECTURE XX. 

. One of the advantages^ partly compensating the 
difiiculties which earfy associaiions throw in ^e way 
of the intellectual inquireri is a more accurate view of 
the extent of the class of external affections, since, but 
for our previous belief of the permanent exist^ice of 
external things acquired from other sources, we should 
have classed many of the feelings, w^hich we now 
ascribe to sense, among those which arise sponta* 
neously, without anyeause external to the mind 
itself. Thus, when the particles of odour proceeding; 
e. g. fram a rose or hemlock, &c. affect our nerves of 
smell, a certain state of mind is produced, which, had 
we not previously seen or handled the rofee or hemlock^ 
or at least some other bodies which excited at the time 
sensations analogous to the present, would have been a 
simple feeling of pleasure or pain, which we should as 
little have ascribed to an external cause as any of our 
spontaneous feelingd of joy or sorrow. The connexion 
of our sensations of fragrance with the bbdies which 
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we term fragrant has been now fixed in oar mind by 
iimwneniJble repetLtions, and we immediately refer the 
seDsation to its external cause; hut still if we attend to. 
the process of the reference we are conscious of re* 
membrance, and can separate the sensation as a mere 
feeling of the mind from the knowledge of the objeot, 
whiph seems a.subsej(|uent state of mind ; and, indeed, 
what can we discover in the mere sensation of fi:agrance 
that is itself, significant of extension, solidity, or what^ 
^ver, we think essential to the existence of external 
objects ? 

Tha same remarks are equally applicable to the 

senses of taste and of hearing. It is not because we 

have bad the sensations o£ sounds or tastes — no mcMre 

than of smells, that we believe in the existence of an 

external world ; but it is because we have previously 

believed in an external world that we consider these to 

be sensations^ i..e. to Jiave an external cause. By the 

common influence of assooiation these sensations now 

sug^t external. causes, as when we see ashes and dying 

embers, we inmiediately infer some previous combustion, 

which y9& could not have inferred if combustion itself 

had been a phenomenon previously unknovm. If, 

again, joy or sorrow always arose at the moment we 

tastttd, &c. some particular species of external object, 

and at no other time we would, by associkbion, have 

been, induced to rank them ^Iso as sensations. 

• In considering the sensations of taste it is necessary 

to make some little abstraction from the sensation of 

touch which accompanies them, in consequence of the 

immediate application of the tangible sapid body to the 
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organ; but the sensations thus co-existing are so 
different as to be easily distinguished. We maj also 
remarlc here that the sensations of taste and touch have 
a greater mutual ^rds^pablance than those of any other 
two senses. In estinoating the advantages from these 
two senses^ which from their frequent recurrence are of 
no inconsiderable amount, we may remark how largely 
the fragrance of the fields enters into the images of 
spring and summer. The pleasures also, moderately 
enjoyed, of the social board, may be mentioned, the 
frequent meeting at which is no small part of the re* 
membrances of friendship among the civilized — and 
among some half civilized countries in which the infla- 
ence of simple feelings is at once stronger in itself, and 
less obscured by frivolous fashions, &c. this forms one 
of the strongest ties of obligation. Another advantage 
derived from these two senses is the guiding us in our 
choice of wholesome food which we learn by these to 
distinguish from what is noxious after we have once 
learned the difference by experience, though not in- 
stinctively before experience, like other animals which 
have not the use of general language and the other 
great powers allotted to man. 

Our sense of hearing afiR)rds a striking specimen of 
that almost infinite variety which is not inconsistent 
with the closest resemblance — the same tone, sounded 
by a flute, a violin, &c, are, as Reid observes, easily dis- 
tinguished : nay, if twenty human voices sound the same 
note, and with equal strength, there will be some 
difference. 

Of the value of the sense of hearing enough is said. 
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in observing that to it we indirectly owe verbal lan- 
guage, a power so peculiarly distinctive of man, that in 
Grecian poetry he is demgnated fiepo-^ avOpwirof, the 
divider of the voice — a power that in its fugitive state 
imparts the chief pleasure to our social intercourse, but 
that is far nobler still in the permanent transmission of 
thought which gives to each individual the united 
wisdom of all ages and nations. In this there is a true 
metempsychosis, that the poet and sage in spreading 
their thoughts and emotions from breast to breast, may 
be said to extend their existence through an ever-chang- 
ing immortality. There is a chain of the thoughts of 
human kind from the first ages of the world to the 
moment at which we exist — a chain not less universal 
than that of the generation of every being that lives ; and 
through thousands of years' opinions have been trans- 
mitted to us, of the authors of which we are as ignorant 
as of the coeval ancestors of our race. The sun which 
is setting in one place is rising in another, and so from 
the unlimited transmission of thought by language, the 
opinions whiph are perishing in one mind are rising in 
another. 



LECTURE XXI. 

Language is, beyond all question, the most important 
benefit from the sense of hearing, yet that sense affords 
u. much pleasure as being also the source of musical 
delight. Music, although but a pleasure of sense, has 
yet so many striking analogies to the intellectual enjoy- 
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meats, that it may be almost said to belong to that class. 
It may be said to be the intellectual luxury of those at 
least who are incapable of any other luxury which 
deserves so honorable a name. 

Of the temporary influence of music as a source of 
tranqmlliziiig delight there can be no doubt, nor per- 
haps of its occasional efficacy in exciting stronger 
emotions, when the mind is predisposed to them, in a 
high degree ; but many ancient anecdotes of this kind 
are doubtless as fabulous as is the existence of that 
god of music to whose interposition they were attri- 
buted. 

The striking diversity of oi^ganic power in the per- 
ception of melody, and still more of harmony, which 
is seen in different individuals, is a fact hitherto un- 
explained. Whence is it that some have no ear for 
music who yet can hear the slightest whisper, and can 
distinguish between tones of anger, mirth, See, and even 
be good poets (e. g. Dr. Johnson) and orators, and 
therefore must have a quick discernment of metrical 
rhythm ^d of the melody of elocution ? The ex- 
planation of a similar defect in the sense of vision (the 
incapacity of distinguishing from each other some 
colours, which to general observers seem of an opposite 
kind) has been, with some success, attempted, by 
attributing it to peculiarities in the structure of the eye : 
probably, then, the defect of musical ear depends upon 
the external organ of hearing, which is of like com- 
plicated construction. In our endeavour to account for 
*His defect we must examine the external cause of 
nd — vibraiwH — a single word, yet expressive of a 
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plurality of states, since it means the successive pulses, 
or alternate approaches and recessions of the particles of 
the air, or other elastic sounding body. * Vibration is 
necessary to produce sound ' — what does this mean ? 
It means that the state of the bodily organ, immediately 
preceding the affection of the mind-<-hearing — ^and 
therefore, the cause of that affection is not produced 
by one stroke or approach of the particles of air ; the air 
approaches — ^recedes — approaches-^— recedes again ; so 
on — no corresponding affection of the mind has yet en- 
sued — imtil at length the organ is brought into the proper 
state, and hearing immediately follows: the first ap- 
pulse did not produce this effect, or there would be no 
need of vibration — i. e. of a series — yet it changed the 
state of the organ ; the second appulse, acting upon 
thb changed state, made another change ; and so on — 
each stroke (as on a gong) bringing the already affected 
organ nearer to that final state which immediately 
precedes the sensation of hearing. 

To this successive modification of states of an organ, 
terminating in a result different from each of the prior 
states, there are many analogies in the history of the 
mind ; one of the most remarkable is the production 
of the sensation of whiteness, by rapidly turning a 
cylinder painted with the separate prismatic colours in 
due proportions, each colour acts upon the organ 
already affected by the former colour, until a sensation, 
altogether different from the result of each of them, 
when separate, is their joint ultimate result — the sen- 
sation of whiteness without any external object that is 
white. 

l2 
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Now, as it is thus gradually that the external organ 
of hearing is brought into the fitting state, its return ta 
the original quiescent state may also be gradual, so that 
if, while the effect on the organ of hearing from the 
first vibration is dying away, a second vibration be 
excited by the pulse of some sounding body, the effect 
may be different from what it would have been had 
the organ previously attained its quiescent state. 

Touch the palm of one hand with the fingers of the 
other, you are not tickled, move them rapidly along 
it, backwards and forwards, you are ; if the parts first 
affected return to their original state before others begin 
to be affected, or themselves to be affected again, yon 
are not tickled. Nothing can be more analogous to 
the vibratory affections of the ear; the parts of the 
palm first affected are again, ere the effects of the 
first touch have died away, affected with different 
degrees of pressure — so in melody, the ear is succes- 
sively affected by varieties of vibration ; various parts 
of the palm exist, at the same moment, in various states, 
forming one joint result of sensation — so in harmony, 
various vibrations of the organ of hearing co-exist and 
blend together ; if the effects of the first touch have 
had time to die away before the second begins, you 
feel the touchy nothing more, no tickling ; if the effects 
of the first vibration have had time to die away before 
the second commences, you hear a soundy nothing 
more, no melody. Some persons are not ticklish, 
some are — in the former, perhaps, the tactual organ 
returns so quickly to the quiescent state that the effects 
of the first impression have died away before the 
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second can commence; while in ticklish persons, 
that organ returning more slowly to the quiescent state, 
being more tenacious in these persons, or more suscep- 
tible, has not reached it when the rapid impression is 
repeated, and is therefore, at every new impression, 
affected in a different manner. Is it not possible, that 
in those who receive no pleasure from music, as in 
those who are not ticklish, there is a rapid return of 
the nervous organ, after each separate affection, to its 
original state ? A certain interval is necessary for 
distinct hearing, and before this interval has passed the 
auditory nerves may be again quiescent ? 

All that is attempted to be accounted for here is the 
original defect of pleasure, nnce, if the relation of 
notes, as reciprocally high or low, never gave any 
delight^ the ear, having no object of interest in these 
successions, would soon habitually neglect them, and at 
length cease altogether to distinguish them ; as, after 
living long in a province, we become unconscious of 
any peculiarities of accent Long practice gives the 
refined musician a power of distinguishing nice dif- 
ferences of sounds imperceptible to a common musical 
ear; in like manner, that common musical ear may 
itself be greatly indited to attention for those less 
refined differences which it is capable of making, but 
of which an unmusical ear is altogether unconscious. 

LECTURE XXII. 

Though the wnsatioas of the same organ, e, g, of 
touch, are not in every case more analogous to each 
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other than those which arise from afieciioDsof different 
organs, and though if we considered the sensations 
alone, therefore, without reference to the organs, we 
might not class them precisely as at present — ^yet the 
division, according to the organs afiected, (viz. those of 
the five senses,) corresponds too exactly with what we 
should make were we to class the sensations merely as 
affections of the mind, and affords in- itself a principle 
of classification too obvious and definite to think of any 
other. The lines of difference between distinct classes 
should be well marked in every science, and especially 
in the science of the mind, where the shadowy and 
fugitive objects flit from us in the very glance that en- 
deavours to catch their scarce perceptible outlines. 

Having considered smelling, tasting, and hearing, 
there remains to consider sight and touch: sight, as 
more simple and analogous to the three former, might 
claim priority over touch, were we only to consider the 
original sensations of each organ. This would then be 
the more regular order, but not when we attend to 
their subsequent modified sensations, since those of 
vision greatiy depend on the prior affections of touch. 
However, even in considering touch first, we must 
sometimes for illustration refer to the phenomena of 
vision, but this anticipation is unavoidable where the 
phenomena are so complicated, Aristotle is mistaken 
in saying sensation is a straight line, ktaOricn r^pa/L/L^y 
vov^ KvicXo^^^T as Cudwerth has it, sense is like a line 
which is the flux of a point running out from itself; 
but intellect like a circle that keeps within itself— for 
though sense is not a circle since it terminates in a 
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point, yet^ far from being a straight line it is a most per- 
plexing curve, crossed and cut by various other curves, 
with many of which it unites so completely that on 
reaching its end it is almost impossible to determine 
what curve it is which in the strange confusion of our 
diagram we have been attempting to trace from its initial 
point. 

The sensations of heat and cold are so different from 
those of extension, figure, &c. that some physiologists 
conceived that the former could not proceed from the 
same organ, viz, from touch — the sensations of exten- 
sion, &;c. they never hesitated to ascribe to that organ ; 
but the dissimilarity of sensations gives no reason to 
suppose them to come from the same organ ; on the 
contrary, if the brain be ultimately the great organ of all 
sensations, then still greater variety proceeds from the 
same organ. Experience too, as far as we can safely 
refer to it in this case, shows some sensations always 
referred to tactual nerves, as different from those of ex- 
tension, &c. as heat and cold are ; such is the pain of 
puncture, or laceration of the skin. 

But those very sensations of extension, figure, hard- 
ness, &c. which others never hesitated to ascribe to 
touch. Brown refers to a different origin, and he thinks 
that all the primary original feelings which we really 
owe to the mere organ of touch are analogous, not to 
those of extension, &c. but to warmth. To heat and 
cold, also to the pain of puncture or laceration, the 
remarks applied to smell, &c. (see page 107,) are 
equally applicable. Had we no other sensations, than 
heat and cold, we should never have attributed them 
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to a corporeal cause any more than we do joy or 

sorrow. 

The qualities of bodies supposed to be made known 
to us by touch are reducible to two, rksistance and 
EXTENSION. Hardness and softness only express 
greater or less resistance — roughness is irregularity 
of resistance^ when there are intervals between the 
resisting points, or when some of those points project 
beyond others ; smoothness is uniformity of resistance — 
liquidity and viscidity express certain degrees of 
yieldingnesR to our effort which solidity excludes, unless 
when that effort is violent In the same way with 
extension, figure is its boundary; magnitude is 
what it comprehends, and divisibility, if we con- 
sider the continuity of parts which we divide, is 
extension itself under another name. Excepting 
motion, then, which is not permanent, but accidental, 
and the knowledge of which is secondary to the know- 
ledge of ou£ organs of sense, before which bodies are 
said to move ; and what is more important, secondary, 
as resulting not from any direct organic state of one 
particular moment, but from a comparison of sensations 
past and present — all the information which we are 
supposed to receive primarily and directly from touch, 
relates to modifications of reshtance and extension. 
Nevertheless, the terms hardness, softness^ &c. are con- 
venient, they express notions of states of bodies that 
are easily distinguishable ; but though specifically dis- 
tinguishable, they are all, as we have seen, reducible to 
the two genera already mentioned. 

To what source should we ascribe the origin of our 
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knowledge of resistance and extension ? The general 
opinion is to touchy because it is impossible for us now to 
have a body impressed upon us without the immediate 
notion of something external and extended. But it is as 
impossible to open the eyes^ without perceiving the 
long line of landscape before us ; yet we know that 
all which we immediately perceive is the small number 
of rays of light which impinge upon the eye^ and that 
the notions of varieties of visible magnitude, distance, 
and figure are merely suggested by association, in con* 
sequence of being frequently excited, at the same time, 
with particular sensations of colour, though from a 
different source. The immediate sensation, then, in 
touch also, though, like colour, it may now seem in- 
separable from extension and outness, (to use Berkeley's 
term,) might, like colour, have been originally distinct 
from them, and equally incapable (until, by uniformity 
of association, it became significant of them) to teach 
us the existence of impressing bodies. Analogy, then, 
from vision, shows that the reason why we seem to 
perceive the varieties of extension and resistance im- 
mediately by touch only, may be in consequence of the 
original simple tactual feeling haying become their 
representative from association. 

In speculating on the information which our senses 
separately afford us, we must think of only that state 
of absolute ignorance when we knew no more the 
existence of our bodily organs than that of external 
things. In this state wo cannot know that different 
physical points of our organ of touch are affected by 
any impressing surface, that these points are contiguous, 
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and that therefore, the mass affecting them most itself 
consist of contiguous points. A certain feeling, peculiar 
to touch, without regard to the extent or quantity of 
the surface impressed, will be excited in our minds, 
as in colour a certain sensation is excited peculiar to 
vision, without regard to the extent of the part of the 
retina on which the light* may have fallen. This 
simple feeling alone constitutes the direct elementary 
sensation of touch. The form or continued extension 
of the impressing surface not being discoverable by 
touch, until we first leam^ hjf experience^ (t. e, by the 
recollection of feelings previously co-existing, or im- 
mediately successive,) the vicinity of the physical 
points of our own tactual surface thus impressed ; had 
we the sense of touch only, we could scarcely have 
been sensible of extension. 

As all our language is adapted to a system of ex- 
ternal things, and there is no distinct vocabulary of 
scepticism, the most cautious inquirer must often be 
obliged to express his doubt or dissent in language that 
implies afiBrmation. Thus, in analyzing the senses of 
smell, taste, hearing, and touch, we have spoken of 
external objects as if believing them to have real ex- 
istence, though we have not been able to detect, in the 
sensations considered, any circumstances confirming 
that belief. But observe, this belief is not assumed to 
exist in the mind of the infant, whose inteUectoal 
acquisitions are the subject of inquiry, for then the 
inquiry would be superfluous, but only in the mind of 
us, the inquirers, who could not even speak of the 
infiftt itself without making that aasiunption. 
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Whence this belief then, or is it from touch ? Sup- 
pose a small body of any shape — e, g. a cube to be 
pressed, for the first time, upon the hand of a being 
endowed with every sense and faculty of the mind, but 
not with any previous knowledge of his o>^n corporeal 
frame, or of things external, and let it be of the same 
temperature as the hand itself, that all consideration of 
heat and cold being excluded the feeling produced may 
be as simple as possible — what would that feeling be ? 
A simple feeling capable of arising from the affection 
of a single point of our organ of touch — a feeling that 
varies with the quantity of pressure, as the sensation of 
fragrance varies with the number of odorous particles, 
bot as little involving the notion of extension. Though 
the connexion of this feeling with that notion is now 
(we may say) indissoluble, we may form a pretty 
accurate eonception of what it was by itself, by the 
gentle gradual pressure of a small body — e. g, the 
head of a pin — and even after all the intimate associa- 
tions of experience, the sensation thus excited will 
scarcely, if at all, involve the notion of figure or ex- 
tension. 

But, as the pressure against our organ of touch of so 
large a body as the cube now awakens, as it were, 
immediately, the sensations of hardness and form, may 
not the knowledge of resistance and extension, and 
consequently the belief of the essential* qualities of 
matter, be originally communicated by affections of 
this organ ? 

The organ of sense, to which Brown attributes the 
feeling of resistance , is our muscular frame. The 
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sensations of this class are, in common circumstances, 
so obscure as to be scarcely heeded or remembered ; 
yet, probably, every contraction, even of a single 
muscle, is attended with some faint degree of sensation 
that distinguishes it from other degrees of contraction 
of the same muscle, or firom those of other muscles — 
not that we can perceive or number our muscles, or, 
when many of them are acting together, distinguish 
each from each — but that a certain feeling accom- 
panies each particular motion of the visible limb. 
The feeling may be complex when arising from 
various muscles, but it is considered by the mind as 
one, and distinguishable from every other feeling ac- 
companying eveiy other degree of contraction. Just 
as a blind-man, walking for the first Ume in a flower 
garden, may distinguish the fragrance of one parterre 
from another, though he might be ignorant of the 
separate odours united in each, and even might consider 
as one single perfume what was the mingled product 
of a thousand. 

But in some circumstances our muscular sensations 
are not obscure, but very perceptible — not to mention 
their painful sensibility, if diseased, for this may not 
be a £01! r reference— observe the feeling of fatigue, 
when the repeated contractions of a limb long ex- 
ercised, without sufficient intervals of rest, is accom- 
panied with a sensation which gradually increases to 
severe pain ; but even without fatigue, make any single 
powerful effort and you will be conscious of the 
muscular feeling. Such, also, is the pleasure of mode- 
rate activity, and thus we find that the muscular frame 
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is not merely a part of the living machinery of motion, 
bat also^ truly, an organ of sense : on moving the arm 
without resistance we are conscious of a certain 
feeling ; when the motion is impeded by the presence 
of an external object we are conscious of a diflPerent 
feeling, which the mere sense of touch may partly l)ut 
not entirely produce, since, when the same pressure is 
made by a foreign, force, without any muscular effort 
on our part, the general feeling is very different. It is 
the feeling of this resistance to our progressive effort, 
combined perhaps with the mere tactual feeling which 
forms our feeling of solidity or hardness ; without it the 
mere tactual feeling would, like the efifect on the same 
organ of diiierent degrees of heat, b^ merely a sensation 
dissigreeable, indifferent, or agreeable. 

Suppose the cube then pressed for the first time on 
the hand, a certain sensation is excited, but not that 
of resistance tohich always implies a muscular effort 
thai is resisted, and therefore not that of hardness 
wbich is a mode of resistance; but if we make an 
efibrt to press against the cube, the case will be differ- 
ent ; our effort being impeded, the consequent feelings 
of resistance will arise, which co-existing in every effort 
with the particular sensation of touch, might afterwards 
be suggested by it on the simple recurrence of the same 
sensation of touch, without the renewal of any muscular 
effort on our part ; just as the angular surfaces of the cube 
are suggested by the mere plane of colour which it pre- 
sents to our immediate vision, and which is all that our 
immediate vision would of itself have made known to us. 

We proceed now to bxtbnsiox. Two methods 

M 
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may be imagined of referring our first knowledge of 
this to the sense of touch* First, tbfit the notion arises 
from the similarity of the part of the organ of touoh, 
which is compressed to the surface which presses on it, 
e, g. the square base of the cube. But the fallacy of 
this explanation appears by considering that the feeling 
is not a state of the organ, but of the mind, which has 
as little resemblance to the square shape as that other 
state of mind — the sensation of fragrance of a rose — thas 
to the shape of the odorous particles or of the organ of 
smell. This false explanation assumes the knowledge 
which touch is supposed to give, to be in the mind 
before the very touch which is supposed to give it ; say 
that the base of the cube compresses a hundred con- 
tinuous physical points of the hfltnd, and that we thence 
acquire a notion of its squareness : if now a hundred 
points, not continuous, be compressed by some irregular 
and uneven surface, the want of continuity can make no 
difference, since, being ignorant of our bodily frame, we 
know nothing of the vicinity of the points in the one case^ 
or their discontinuity in the other ; therefore we should 
have here, too, the notion of a square when no square exists. 
Moreover, if the notion of extension in general, or of 
figure, which is limited extension, arose whenever a 
part of the nervous expansion was affected in any way, 
we should have those feelings not from touch alont, 
but also from smell, taste, hearing, since there, too, the 
part of the nerves affected is of a particular extent and 
shape. It will be vain to allege that there may be 
something in the nature of the organ of touch more 
than in that of smell &c. that impresses the mind imme- 
diately with a sensation corresponding to the shape in 
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which this sendorial organ may exist, for this organ 
exists at every moment of a certain shape, yet we have 
no perception of its shape so &.s to he ahle to delineate 
its whole extent as we could the impressing square ; hut 
if it he said that the configuration of the organ in its 
quiescent state, excites not this mental affection, hut 
only when itself is affected, we may remark that we 
are equally unahle to delineate it when exposed to the 
action of heat when surely it is not quiesceht. 

The other and only philosophic mode of attributing 
to touch the knowledge of extension, \s to suppose the 
mind to be so constituted originally, that its affections 
should correspond with the affections of the bodily 
organs ; thus, the mental state of perceiving the square 
would aHse immediately when the organ of touch is 
affected in a certain manner, just as the mental state of 
smelling the rose arises when the organ of smell is 
affected in a certain manner. But there is a test which 
proves the insufficiency of this explanation — it is this, 
apply to the organ of touch some body not seen, and if 
its shape be at all irregular it will perplex us to determine • 
it, though by sight, which is less immediately perceji- 
tive of form than touch is supposed to be, we could de- 
termine it at once. It. is only when the figure is very 
simple, like the square, that we can thus determine it 
when unseen, and even of simple figures we cannot thus 
determine the magnitude. Now this >test decides the 
question, for if we determined figure as immediately by 
touch, as we do colour by sights &c* we should have dis- 
)tinguished the irregular figure as well as the square, we 
may then conclude that it is only in consequence of 
more frequent experience that we are thus able to dis- 
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tinguish the simpler forms^ which as mere forms are not 
more direct objects of the sense of touch than forms 
the most irregular^ and that without such experience the 
mere sense of touch is incapable of informing us of the 
figure of bodies immediately and originally. 

LECTURE XXIIL 

The analogy is very striking between the perception 
of distance by the eye, and that of figure by the touch. 
In each case the perception appears to be immediate, 
(so that we cannot separate extension from either 
colour or touch,) while it is resdly owing to experience, 
and as the eye is often deceived in judging of greater 
distances, while in the less ones, with which it is 
familiar, it is pretty accurate, so it is with the touch 
in respect of strange unseen figures. But the analogy 
is chiefly valuable as showing the close union which 
may be formed of feelings that have in themselves no 
resemblance — what common properties could we have 
conceived between vision and blindness from birth ! — 
•yet the perceptions of the blind, in consequence of the 
power of association, form the most important part of 
those of vision. 

This assertion ]tnay appear paradoxical — but every 
analysis of sensations * which is at all accurate must 
present the appearance of a paradox — because the 
object of the analysis is to show that sensations, ap- 
parently simple and direct, are not simple, and that 
our senses are not fitted of themselves to convey that 
information which, through the whole course of our 
memory, they have appeared to us to convey; we 
should not, therefore, be surprised if the element, which 
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seems the most important constituent of the notion of 
extension, should at first, like the assertion about the 
perceptions of the blind, seem a very unlikely one. 

Thai element is our feeling of succeeaion or time — 
a feeling which necessarily involves the notion of divi- 
sihility or seriei of parts — to which notion, if the 
notion of resistance be added, we have, by the union, 
the very notion of- physical extension or mat^bA, 
which may be defined — ^that which has parts and that 
which resists our effort to grasp it. 

By memory wo are capable of thinking of a series 
of feelings as successive to each other, this succession 
frequently repeated suggests, immediately, the notion 
of length, (which is only another name for continued 
divisibility,) not metaphorically, as is generally said, 
but absolutely. In looking back on the years of our 
life we must, since they foan a progressive series, 
regard them as a sort of length in the same manner 
as a journey of many hundred miles, and we can 
divide the one series into its parts of joys, hopes, sen- 
sations, &c. as we can divide' the other into its parts of 
hills, rivers, &c« Continuous length and divisibility, 
those great elements of space and of all that it con- 
tains, are thus found in every succession of our feelings.. 
There is no language in which time is not described as 
long or short, not metaphorically — no metaphor could 
be thus universal and inevitable as a form of human 
thought, but because we cannot consider succession 
without the notion of progressive divisibility attached 
to it — and it appears as absurd to suppose, that by 
adding the retrospect of a week to that of the pre- 
ceding month we do not as truly lengthen the succes* 
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sioiiy as that by adding the last stage to a joarney we 
.do not increase the line of distance. We might a» 
well call the roundness of a sphere a metaphor. 

Time or succession, then, involves the notions of 
length and divisibility, and also without the notion of 
any thing external, since, had the mind been susceptible 
of only internal feelings, hope, joy, fear, &c. it eould 
still have considered them as progressive. The notion 
of timCy then, is coeval with the mind itself, sinee it is 
implied in the l^nowledge of succession, by which 
alone the mind comes to know its own reality, as 
something more than the mere sensation of the moment. 
Instead,' then, of deriving^ the measure of time from 
extension, we derive that of extension from time, since 
this notion of time precedes those of external things, 
and involves those of length and divisibility. 

But if the notion of time be the chief element of 
that of extension, and if touch excite the latter merely 
by association, it must, of course, be associated in a 
peculiar manner with the former ; the source of this 
association between the simple sensations of touch and 
the notion of time, we now proceed to explain. 

The hand is the great organ of touch ; in shutting or 
opening it gradually we find a certain series of feelings 
varying with each degree of the opening or closing, 
and giving the notion of succession of a certain length ; 
the same occurs in extendino: our arms in various 
directions and closing them again ; now, the taost re- 
markable thing to be observed about infants is the 
constant motions of their fingers and arras. Thus they 
become so well acquainted with the progress of feel- 
ings accompanying the opening find shutting of the 
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fingers, &c. as to distinguish each degree of contrac- 
tion, and at last to associate each with the notion -of a 
certain length of succession, just as shades of colour 
become associated with different notions of distance. 

When these series of muscular feelings are become 
so familiar to the infant that the whole series is antici- 
pated and expected as soon as the motion is begun, 
let, now, a ball or other substance be placed, for the 
first time, in his hand — he feels that the usual series of 
sensations does not follow his will to renew it — he 
knows how much of the accustomed succession is still 
remaining, and the notion of this particular length, 
"which was expected and interrupted by a new sen- 
sation, is thus associated with the particular tactual 
feeling excited by the pressure of the ball, and by 
frequent repetition the two feelings flow together as in 
the acquired perceptions of vision. 

If we had but one muscle we could scarcely have 
associated with touch any other dimension but that of 
mere length, but our various muscles in various parts 
enable us to perform motions in various directions at 
the same instant, and thus to have co-existing series of 
feelings, each of which series was before considered 
as involving the notion of length ; thus a rude notion 
of length, breadth, and thickness will be acquired, 
which will gradually become more and more precise. 
In vision this gradual acquisition, even in mature life, 
of nicer perceptions of distance by experience is very 
evident in some professions, where it is requisite. 

If any one think the notion of time superfluous in this 
theory, and that with the muscular feeluigs the notion 
of particular lengths may be connected immediately. 
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the following experiment will probably show his mis- 
take : with ejes shut let him move his hand quickly 
along any smooth hard surface — it will appear of a cer- 
tain length—- let him move it along it agaih very slowly 
—it will appear considerably longeif. This experi- 
ment, we will not say decides the .question^ that may be 
too presumptuous^ but at least strongly corroborates the 
theory, for it shows that even after all the acquisitions 
which our sense of touch has made, the notion of ex- 
tension is still modified in a manner the most striking 
and irresistible, by the mere change of accustomed time. 

LECTURE XXIV. 

Having shown the mode by which we suppose an 
infant to acquire the notions of extension and resiS' 
tance, we can now account for the belief of external 
reality — combining the notions of extension and resis- 
tance (notions which arise in circumstances that must 
lead to their combination) tVi something which is not 
ourselves — is to hav6 the notion of matter. 

The infant stretches out his artn for the first time by 
a volition without an object — a mere instinct perhaps — 
the motion is accompanied with a certain feeling — he 
repeats the volition a' thousand times \ the same pro- 
gress of feelings ensues. In this repeated progress he 
feels the truth of that intuitive proposition which, 
through life, is to be the source of all his expectations 
and the guide of all his actions-^that what has been 
as an antecedent will be followed by what has been ite 
a consequent. At length he stretches out his arm 
again, and instead of the expected progression there 
arises, in the resistance of some object opposed to him, 
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a feeling of a'differeiU; kind^ which, if he perseveres in 
his effort, increases to severe pain. The difference, we 
may suppose, astonishes the little reasoner, for the ex- 
pectation of similar consequents from similar antece- 
dents is observahle in his earliest actions, and probably 
is the result of an original law of mind as universal as 
the law by which certain sensations, e. g, of sight, im- 
mediately result from certain afiections of the eye. To 
a being impressed with this belief a difierent consequent 
must imply a difference of antecedence ; but the infant, 
who as yet knows nothing but himself, is conscious of 
no previous difference, and the feeling of resistance 
seems to him, therefore, something unknvtvn^ tohick 
has its cause in something which is not himself. 

The application of such grave and learned terms to 
the reasoning of a child, perchance, may sound ridicu- 
lous, but we are to recollect that the reasoning itself, as 
distinguished firom the terms describing it, is both 
simple and natural. Neither is it wonderful that the 
notions of extension and resistance, thus acquired from 
progressive contraction of muscles, and the difficulty 
opposed to their accustomed contraction, which in- 
troduces, suddenly, a new feeling, should only be com- 
bined with sensations of touch, and not, also, with 
those of smell, &c. when we rejflect that only in the 
case of touch there is the frequency of co-existence or 
immediate succession, which is necessary to the sub- 
sequent union. We might as well ask, in the case of 
acquired perce;ptions of vision, why do we not smell the 
exact distance of a rose ? And the only possible answer 
would be, because there has not been in smell that ex- 
act and frequent co-existence which has been in vision. 
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If our theory be correct it is not bj any peculiar in- 
tuition we are led to believe in the existence of things 
without* This belief is the effect of that more general 
intuition by which we consider a new consequent in 
any series of accustomed events^ as the sign of a new 
antecedent^ and of that equally general principle of 
asBoclationy by which feelings that have frequently co- 
existed flow together, and constitute, afterwards, one 
complex whole. But the belief of an external world, 
whether this way got or no, was certainly got long before 
we can remember, and is now impossible to reject 

The seal and acuteness of Berkeley, therefore^ in 
support of his system, are vain ; even in ^publishing his 
work, with the desire of instructing and converting 
others, the great and primary convert was yet to be 
made in himself. In their practical conduct, all who 
have been sceptics as to the existence of an external 
world, as well as Berkeley, Malebranche, Pyrrho, (the 
founder of this philosophy,) have always taken for 
granted that existence, like other mortals, however 
strongly their speculative doctrines, lean to the other side. 

But it was not as a sceptic that Berkeley desired to 
be ranked ; on the contrary, he thought his system an 
antidote to scepticism* He wished to expose the 
sophistry of materialism, and present an additional 
argument for the existence of a divine omnipresent 
mind ; and he would have afforded an irresistible one 
had our mere ideas been what he thought them — not 
states of the individual mind, but separate things ex** 
isting in it, and capable of existing in other minds, but 
in minds alone. Having, as he thought, these ideas, 
which did not perish when they ceased to exist in his 
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mind, since the same ideas recurred at intervals, he 
deduced, from the necessity which there seemed for 
some omnipresent mind in which they might exist 
during the intervals of recurrence, the necessary ex- 
istence of the Deity. 

The existence of ideas as separate from the mind, 
and their permanent existence when they have ceased 
to exist in the individual mind, are assumptions as 
gratuitous as the assumption of the existence of matter 
qould he, or rather these ideas are matter under another 
name, and to helieve that these foreign independent 
substances exist in the mind is not to intellectualize 
matter but to materialize intellect. A mind, capable of 
containing a multitude of foreign substances at the 
same moment, is not that simple indivisible existence 
which we term spirif ; the notion of recipiency is as 
little consistent with the notion of mind as the notion 
of hardness or squareness. 

The whole force of Berkeley's demonstration of the 
existence of a deity is therefore obviated by^he simple 
denial^ that ideas are any thing more than the mind 
itself, affected in a certain manner ; since each idea 
can exist no longer than the mind is affected in 
that particular manner, and to say that our ideas exist 
in the divine mind, would be thus to say only that our 
mind itself exists in the divine mind. There is not the 
sensation, e, g. of colour, in addition to the mind, but 
the sensation of colour is the mind itself, existing in a 
certain state. 

The most philosophic scepticism as to the existence 
of external things, is tliat which is founded on this cor- 
rect view of mind, which says, ' all the terms we use to 
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express varieties of thought signify affections of the 
mind, and nothing more ; my mind, affected in a cer* 
tain manner, whether it be what is termed sensation, or 
knowledge, or belief, can still be nothing more than my 
mind itself, existing in a certain state/ This argument, 

• 

like the strange conclusions legitimately drawn from the 
doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, and various 
other physical and mathematical applications of in- 
finity, is unanswerable by mere argument. Yet, in 
none of these cases do we find our belief shaken — being 
founded either on associations as early, strong, and in- 
dissoluble as those which we have been tracing, or else 
on principles of direct intuition, that species of internal 
revelation, (see page 70,) which gives to reason itself 
its divine authority. We only smile at conclusions in 
which it is impossible to detect logical error, but which 
from the constitution of our nature, it is physically im- 
possible for us to admit. 

Sir Wm. Jones informs us, that a system of idealism 
very like By keley's, is to be found in the metaphysics of 
Hindostan. The fundamental tenet of one great school 
there, is the disbelief of the existence of matter — th6 
phenomena of the seeming material universe they con- 
ceive to be an illusive representation, called Maja, 
which the Deity presents to the mind — ^while the oppo- 
site species of scepticism is to be found in another 
sect of philosophers who disbelieve the existence of 
mind, and reduce all the phenomena of thought to 
material organization. This is a remarkable coinci- 
deQpe between the philosophy of the Eastern and 
Western worlds. 

BND OP PART THE FIRST. 
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LECTURE XKV. 

To Dr. Reid great praise is usually given for his 
supposed confutadou of all scepticism concemiug the 
existence of matter, as if he had trulj established, bj 
argument, the existence of a material world. This 
praise is unmerited. The sort of evidence for a sjstem 
of external things, for which he contends, was felt to 
be precisely the same before Reid wrote as afterwards, 
and the very sceptic (Hume) against whom he wrote 
admitted its force, (if that term can be justly applied to 
this species of belief in its fiiUest extent. 

The merits of Reid, while they have been possibly 
underrated by English philosophers, have been &r 
more overrated by thosQ of his own country, where the 
iaflaence of Ms academic situation, the worth of his 
personal character, die regard for the moral and reli- 
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gious objects which he imiformlj had in view, and die 
eloquence and ' abilities of his pupil, and biographer, 
(Dugald Stewart) placed him in a rank among her 
philosophers, &r higher than that to which, bj his in- 
ventive genius, he was entitled. 

Reid's reputation, as an original thinker, rests 
chiefly on his opinion upon this subject. Yet there \» 
but one circumstance connected with the fortune of 
modem philosophy, stranger than Reid's claim to 
originality here — ^it is that his claim should have been 
so universally admitted. 

This supposed confutation of the ideal system is 

resolvable into two parts. An attempted overthrow, 

of what he terms f'the common theory" of ideas, or 

images of things in the mind, distinct firom the mind 

itself, as the immediate objects of thought — secondly, 

the evidence which the simpler theory of perception 

may be supposed to yield of the reality of an external 

world. Now^ this "common theory" was universally 

abandoned before he wrote. And although, from 

habit, philosophers still used the words ide<is, or images 

in the mindy it was only metaphorically, not in the 

Peripatetic sense, as separate existences in the mind. 

The phraseology of a system often survives when its 

opinions are exploded ; thus " the rising and setting of 

the sun" survive that system of astronomy which daily 

sent that great luminary to travel round this atom of 

an earth ; and there is scarcely a term in popular 

itcience but has undergone such transmutations of 

meaning, just as a crown and sceptre p$i9s in success 

sion from monarch to monarch. 
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^Idea' is a very ambiguous tenn; both for which 
reason, and more especially with a view to this ques- 
tion between him and Reid, it has been avoided by 
Dr. Bvown. Besides its exploded Peripatetic meaning, 
it signiiies sensation, or a perception of an external 
object, * remembrance of it, and any variety of concep- 
tion, simple or complex ; but in all its modem meanings 
it is still (see page 41) the mind existing in a certain 
state, and nothing more — ^nothing distinct from the 
mind or separable from it. 

The presence of an external object — ^an organic 
affection — an affection of the mind ; such is the process 
in sensation. It is not necessary that the organic 
affection be single^ though we speak of it as sucB ; it is 
enough, that, whenever the immectiate sensorial organ, 
has begun to exist in a certain state, whether the change 
which produces this state be single, or second, third, 
&c. of a successioih of changes, (see page 111,) the 
mind is instantly affected in a certain manner. This 
new mental state is sensation. 

But, says Reid, the sensation is accompanied by a 
perception, which is very different from it, and the chief 
part of his system is foxmded on their difference. This 
difference, whether accurate or inaccurate, is laid down 
in some common elementary works of logic long before 

* e. g. The prewnce at the retma of rays of light is followed 
by a certain state of the seiisorial orgaa, and this by a certain 
affection of the mind, which is more strictly termed the sensation 
or perception of redness ; hut it is also called idea of redness, 
when we speak more in reference to the external Hght than to 
•nrseives as sentient of it 
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Reid's tattle, and therefoieto attribute its origiA to him, 
as it has beea attributedi is quite erroneous. 

Sensation, sajs Rdd, is a mere feelilig^ of the mind, 
it has no object distinct from that act of the mind b j 
which it is felt, its very essence consists in being felt, 
but Perception has always an external object, e. ff. in 
smelling a rose the agreeable odour is merely a sensa- 
tion ; but observing that this is raised when the rose is 
near, and ceases when it is removed, I am led by my 
nature to conclude some quality in the rose which is 
the cause of this sensation. This quality is the object 
perceived, and that act of the mind, by which I have 
the conviction and belief of thlii quality, is, what I call, 
perception. This reference to an external object is not 
.what Reid would have it, the result oi 9, peculiar power 
termed perception, but of a much more common and 
general principle, (that of association or suggestion.) 
When the fragrance of a rose has heeu frequently ac- 
companied with the sensations of vision that arise when 
the rose is before us, or with those muscular and tactual 
sensations that arise on handling it, the mere fragrance 
will, of itself, afterwards suggest these sensations, and 
this suggestion is all that Reid terms perception, as 
distinguished from the mere sensation. We ascribe 
the fragrance to the unseen external rose, precisely 
as we infer from a portrait the existence of the painter, 
in consequence, not of any mere power of sense, but of 
suggestion. Perception is only a name yiven to thi 
comhinetfion of these two princ^les, simple senstxtion and 
the suggestion of memory. Such is the analysis of 
perception. 
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In taste^ heturmgy and vision; as in smell, Reid's 
perception is precisely of the same kind — a mere re- 
ference of association to things without whose existence 
another source has previouslj tanght ns. (See page 1 25.) 
Without the suggestions of memory, we could not, in 
these cases, have had any perceptions whatever to dis- 
tinguish the causes of our sensations as external, more 
than the causes of any internal feelings. The great 
source of perception, then, as he understands the term, 
is that by which we primarily form the complex notion 
of extension and resistance ; (i, e. the notion of matter,) 
since all other perceptions of which he speaks, ia con- 
tradistinction from mere sensations, are only these 
complex notions suggested by the particular sensations, 
'and combined with them in consequence of former 
association, and the general reference to a cause which 
attends all our feelings when considered as changes or 
new phenomena. But this complex notion of extended 
resistance, arises not from any peculiar power, to be 
termed perception^ but as we have seen from uniting* 
tl)£ notion of extension, acquired by the mere remem- 
biiemce of various progressive series of feelings with the 
notion of resistance. 

* Though the process of acquiring our belief in the ennUtence of 
external obfectt has been explained at length in the foregoing 
lectures, it may not be amiss to repeat it in a sxmmiary way. 
A train of muscular feelings, — frequently repeated, till the series 
becomes familiar to the infant, and constitutes in his remem> 
brance the notion of a certain progressive length — suddenly inter- 
rupted, though all the known antecedent circumstances have been 
the same, by a feeling of resistance which usurps the place of part 
•f the known series ; — a notion thus excited in the infant's mind 

M 2 
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Perception, in Reid's sense, is evidently not the mere 
reference to a cause of some sort, for then all states of 
mind, hopes, fears, &c. would be perceptions, as we 
refer them all to some antecedent ; it is a reference to 
a corporeal cause, L e. a cause extended and resisting — 
a cause of which we could know nothing, had we 
merely the senses of smell, taste, hearing, vision, and 
touch-r-a cause which is usually ascribed to touch, but 
otherwise in Brown's theory. It is sufficient to think 
of a mind possessing all the other susceptibilities of 
sensation, but those which give us the perceptions 
commonly ascribed to touch, to be sensible how truly 
what we term perception in the other senses, is the 
mere suggestion of these perceptions of extension and 
resistance. Without these what perception could we 
have had of a material cause of the sensations of 
smell, taste, hearing, and vision ;* and if it be to the 
mere suggestion of the object of another sense that we 
owe our " perceptions" in all these sensations, how 
does the reference of these to a resisting extended sub- 
stance differ from any other of the common references 
which the principle of association enables us to make ? 
what need, therefore, of a particular power of perception ? 

of a canse of intermption (the cause of thii) feeling of resistance,) 
not in himself. This muscular feeling of resistance, accompanied 
by its notion of a foreign cause, necessarily- combining wi^ the 
notion of a certain lengtii or extension, because it uniformly sup- 
plies the place of what has been felt as a certain length. 

* None, surely, for if these senses convey no notion of corporeal 
substances, they can convey no notion of the qu^ties of such 
substances, and ^erefore, no perception, in Reid's sense of the 
word. 
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'Sensation/ says Reid, 'is nothing else than it is 
felt to be ;' this, snrelj, is trae, of perception also, and 
of every state of the mind. The sensation, indeed, is 
different from the material object that excites it, and, 
sarelj, so he mnst consider the perception also, for he 
was too zealpns an opposer of the systems which attri- 
bute every thing to matter alone, or to mind alone, to 
consider the perception as itself the object perceived. 
That in sensation, as contradistinguished from percep- 
tion, there is no reference made to an external object, 
is tnie, because, when the reference is made, we then 
use the new term of perception ; but that in sensation 
there is no object distinct from the act of the mind by 
which it is felt, is a very strange opinion, since his 
perception is only the reference of this very sensation 
to its external object. He certainly suj^poses the sen- 
sation to depend on the presence of an external object, 
and this is all that can be understood in the case of 
perception also, for surely, he did not consider the 
material object to form part of the perception, which is 
a state of mind alone. The chject of perception can 
only mean the external cause or occasion on which 
this state of mind arises, and ^n object in this its only 
intelligible sense as an occasion or cause of a subse- 
quent effect, must, on his own principles be equally 
allowed to sensation. As tiie chief part of Reid's 
system is founded on the confusion of this term object, 
as different from the external cause of an internal feeling, 
it would have fallen to the ground had he attempted to 
explain what he meant by the object of perception. 
That he meant something more than the external occa- 
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sian of that state of mindy appears from his argument 
against Des Cartes. That philosopher believed the 
immediate objects of perception to be ' certain images 
or traces in the brain,' but sajs in another place — 
* theise traces are not perceived as if there were ejes 
in the brain, thej are only the occasions on which by 
the laws of the union of soul and body, ideas are ex- 
cited in the mind. It is not necessary there should be 
a resemblance between the traces and the things repre- 
sented by them, any more than between words or signs 
and the things signified by them/ ^ These two opi- 
nions,' says Reid, -^ cannot be reconciled. If the traces 
in the brain are perceived, they must be the objects of 
perception, and not the occasions only ; on the other 
hand, if they are only the occasions of our perceiving, 
they are not perceived at all.' Did Reid think that 
aU of which we are conscioiis in that state of mind 
percejption is not strictly and exclusively mental, as 
much as all of which we are conscious in remembrance, 
love, or hate — or did he think that matter itself, in any ^ 
of its forms, can be a part of that mental state or 
feeling which we term a perception ? In none of its 
affections can the percipient mind be said to be the 
mass of matter which it perceives, unless we abandon 
the separate existence of either matter or mind. Reid 
would not abandon either. He acknowledges that our 
perceptions are consequent on the presence of external 
bodies, not from any necessary connexion, but merely 
from the arrangement which the Deity has chosen to 
make of their mutual phenomena, which is surely to 
say, that the Deity has rendered the presence of the 
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external object the occasion of the perception. Wbether 
perception be a primary result of a pecidiar power^ or 
a mere secondarj reference of association^ it is in either 
case bnt a state of mindy and to be the external occa- 
sion of this state of mind^ since it is to produce directlj^ 
or indirectly all that constitutes perception, is surely, 
therefore, to be perceived. 

The source of Reid's confdsion (which is also the 
chief source of general confusion in mental science,) 
was, his not being in the h^bit of considering all the 
phenomena of .mind — ^its perceptions as well as its 
remembrances, judgments, passions, &c. — ^merely as the 
mind itself affected in a certain manner according to 
certain regular laws of succession, but as something 
more mysterious than the subject of this sequence of 
feelings. To have a clear view of the phenomena of 
mind, as mere states of it existing successively and in 
a certain series which therefore we are able to predict 
in consequence of our knowledge of the past, is to have 
made a most valuable acquisition. It is to see the 
mind as it is in its nature diviested of every thing 
foreign passing instantly from thought to thought in 
almost endless variety of states, and differing as com- 
pletely from that cumbrous representation of it wbicb 
most philosophers have adopted, as much as the 
motions of the bodies of our solar system moving freely 
in space, differ from the complex mechanism of the 
orrery. 

The term perception, however, is far from being 
inconvenient, provided we take it for what it rightly 
signifies. Sensation may exist with or without refer* 
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ence to an external canae^ aa the aight of a paintiiig 
ma J or maj not suggest tlie notion of a painter ; 
when snch reference is made let it be called perception. 
Briefly then to som np the argument — in that state of 
acqoired knowledge (long after in&ncj with its ele- 
mentary feelings is past,) when we can make the 
phenomena of the mind to be objects of reflective 
analysis, certain feelings (sensations) are referred by ns 
to an external material cause. These sensations when 
followed by a reference to an external cause, are termed 
perceptions — ^a term which marks nothing in addition 
to the primary sensations except this very reference. 
But what is this reference on account of which the new 
name is given ? It is the suggestion of some extended 
resisting object, the presence of which had before been 
found to be attended with that particular sensation 
which is now again referred to it. Had we no sense 
but only that of smell, or only that of taste, or of sound, 
or of sight, we could not have known the existence of 
extended resisting substances, and therefore, could not 
have referred sensations of these classes, any more 
than we do our pleasing or painful emotians, to such 
external causes. In these four classes of sensations, 
Reid* 8 perception, the operation, as he thinks, of a pe- 
culiar mental faculty, is no such thing, but only a 
■uggestio;i, no way differing from other suggestions, 
' whidh arise . from other co-existences or successions of 
feelings equally uniform or frequent. It is only in one 
class of sensations, therefore— -that which Reid ascribes 
to touch — ^that perception (which he would make a 
peculiar Acuity, extending to cUl our sensations) can 
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be said to have anj primary operation, even should 
we admit, with him, that onr belief of extended resis-^ 
tance is not reducible hy analysis to any more general 
principles. But &r from admitting this. Brown shows 
(if his analysis of the complex notion of matter be just,) 
that perception, in its relation td our original sensations 
oi toudi, as much as in relation to the inmiediate feel- 
ings which we derive from smell, taste, &c. is only an 
operation of suggestion. However, on Reid's own 
principles, we see that perceptioji, as an original prin- 
ciple, cannot extend to more than one class of sensa- 
tions, that which he ascribes to touch, and even in this 
single class it is not so much, what he would call a fa- 
culty as an intuitive belief by which we are led irresis- 
tably on the existence of certain sensations to ascribe 
them to causes external and corporeal, or if we givp 
the name oi faculty to this species of intuition we should 
mske faculties of all our intuitions, and thus the belief 
of the continued order of nature, of our own identity, 
&c. would be distinct &culties. 



LECTURE XXVI. 

Beside the distinction between sensation and per-* 
eeption, there is another distinction forming also an 
important part of his system, which is adopted by 
Reid, from preceding philosophers, that of primary and 
aecondary qualities. ** Every one knows," says he, 
" that extension, divisibility, figure, motion, solidity, 
hardness, softness, and fluidity, were, by Mr. Locke, 
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called primar J qualities of bodj, and that sound, colour, 
taste, smell, heat, or cold, were called secondary qua- 
lities." The foundation of the distinction appears just 
to Reid, his argument for it is, that our senses give us 
a cUrect and a distinct notion of the primarj qualities, 
and inform us what the j are in themselves ; but of the 
secondary, our senses give us onl j a relative and obscure 
notion, informing us only that they are qualities that 
affect us in a certain manner, but leaving us in the 
dark as to what these qualities are in themselves. He 
tells us what a relative notion of a thing is, that it is 
no notion of the thing at all, but only of some relation 
which it bears to something else. Thus gravity some- 
times signifies the tendency of bodies towards the earth, 
and sometimes signifies the cause of that tendency, 
^hen it means the first, we have a direct and lUstinct 
notion of gravity, we see and feel it, and know perfectly 
what it is in itself. But in the second meaning it is 
an unknown cause of a known effect; this is a relative 
notion ; and it must be obscure, because it gives us no 
conception of what the thing (viz. the cause of the ten- 
dency) is in itself, but of what relation (that of cause) 
it bears to something else. Every relation which a 
thing unknown bears to something that is known, may 
give a relative notion of it, and such notion we have 
of the secondary qualities. Thus, the finigrance of a 
rose is in the rose an unknown quality, or modification, 
that occamons the sensation, which I know well. The 
relation which this unknown quality bears to the sen- 
sation with which nature has connected it, is all we 
learn from the sense of smelljng, but this is evidently 
a rdative notion. 
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Thus &r Reid; Brow&'s explanation is as follows :- 
In diese respects there is a just ground for the distinc- 
tion of the primary from the secondary qualities of 
bodies. 

First. — ^Thej are primary in th& order of onr defini- 
tion of matter. * 

Second. — They are felt to he external with more 
clearness and vividness than the qualities which we 
term secondary. 

This difference of vividness is chiefly in the ncUure of 
tlie fensations themselves; f hut also depends in no in- 
considerable degree on the permanence i and universality 

* All these prmiarj qualities are modificalioDs of extension and 
resistance (pagel\6,) the two qualities which are essential to 
our very notion of znatter, or np. external cause, and which, there- 
fore, enter its definition. Bnt as the notion of an external cause 
most be primarily formed before we can refer any other quality, 
e, g. fragrance, to such External cause, it is evident that with 
respect to such reference to an external cause, the<[uaHtie8 which 
enter the notion of it must be primary, and all those, as fragrance, 
which are subsequently referred to, must be secondary. 

t Even alter we have learned by experience of certain succes- 
sions or co-existences of feelings to refer our sensations of fra-i 
graace, <fec. to an external corporeal cause, there is nothing in 
the sensation of fragrance itself that might not indicate as much 
a cause directly spiritual, while the notion of extension and re- 
sistance combined, is that which constitutes our very notion of 
matter. 

I Tastes, smells, sounds, even colors, are not always before us, 
but there is not a moment at which we caxmot by the mere 
stretching of our hand, produce, at pleasure, the feeling of some 
thing extended and resisting. Hence the one set of causes seem 
peculiarly permanent, and the other set, being only occasionally 
present, aeem fugitive. 

O 
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of the otjecU which potsess the primary qualiiies, 
the readiness wiih wMch we can renew our feelings of 
them at will, from the constant presence of our own 
bodilj frame, itiaelf extended and reasting, and of the 
other eanses of those feelings of extension and resist- 
ance that seem to be everj where surronnding ns. 

Brown afterwatds states the just grounds for distin- 
guishing the primary from the secondary qualities 

to be — 

First. — ^Thej are primarj in the order of definition. 

Second.— They are felt by ns as peculiarly perma- 
nent, independently of our feelings. 

But though we thus seem to be constantly surrounded 
with a world of substances, capable of exciting in us 
the feelings (extensicm and resistance) which are ascribed 
to the primary qualities of matter, still the feeling of 
the primary qualities (which we regard as permanent,) 
is on a level with that of the secondary in these two 
respects, first, that it is a state or affection of the mind, 
and nothing more, and secondly, that whenever the 
secondary occurs, it, just as well as the primary, is 
the direct or immediate result of the presence of that 
external body which has the quality wherewith this 
feeling corresponds. K in this respect there be any 
difference it is that tihe feeling of firagrance, or any 
othiir secondary quality was originally, at least more 
immediately, the result of the presence of odorous par- 
ticles, &c. than any feeling of extension without the 
mind, was the effect of the first body which we touched. 
So far the primary qualities may be admitted to d^er 
from the secondary, but the difference which Reid 
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asserts is a xtustake, founded on his fiilse view of the na- 
ture of perception. There is nothing in the sensatioxiB 
corresponding with other primary or secondary qualities, 
which is direct in the one case^ and only relative in the 
other. All are relative in Reid's sense of the term-:— 
our perception of extension or resistance, as much as 
that of fragrance or bitterness. Our feeling of exten- 
sion is not itself matter, but a feeling excited by mat* 
ter. We ascribe our aen«.tk,ns, a. effects, to extend 
objects that excite them, but ii is onhf by the medium of 
<mr senmtians that these, in any ease, become known to us 
as obfects. To say that our perception of extension is 
not relative to a certain external cause of this percep- 
tion, as much as our perception of fragrance is relative 
to a certain external caose^ would be to say, that our 
perception of extension, induced by the presence of an 
external cause, is not a mental phenomenon, (but some- . 
thing more than a state of the mind,) for if it was, the 
reference of it to an external cause must be only to some^ 
thing which is conceived BJihATlVEhY as the cause of this 
feeling. 

That the connexion of the feeling of extension with 
a corporeal substance really existing without, depends 
on the arbitrary arrangement made by the Deity, and 
that all of which we are conscious might have existed 
as at present, though no external cause had been, Reid 
must admit, since he ascribes our belief of an external 
universe to an intuitive principle, and the admission 
implies, that the notion of an external universe does 
not directly and necessarily involve the existence of 
any particular indispensable cause, but is relative only 
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to that particular cause whatever it maj be in itself, 
bj which the Deitj has thought proper to produce the 
corresponding feeling of our mind. We cannot appeal 
to experience to determine if any sensations or percep- 
tions are more or less direct^ for strictlj understood ex- 
perience extends not beyond the feelings of our own 
mind, unless in this very relative belief itself that there 
are certain external causes of our feelings, which causes 
it is impossible &r us not to conceive as really existing, 
though all we know of them is, that our sensations and 
perceptions are made to depend on them. The causes 
themselves form no part of the mental series in which 
the mind has existed from our birth — but to determine 
the point in dispute with Reid, the simple answer to the 
question ^^is our notion of extension or resistance an 
affection or phenomenon of matter or of mind ? * ' should 
be sufficient ; for, if like our feeling of heat, or fra- 
grance, it be a state of the mind, and like it^ be a 
state produced by the presence of an external cause, 
then there is no reason to suppose the knowledge in 
one case more direct than in the other : in both, it is 
the effect of the presence of an external producing 
cause, and in both, it must be relative to that cause ; 
what that cause is, as it exists in absolute independence 
of our feelings, we, who by these feelings only become 
acquainted with it, must, in both cases, remain equally, 
ignorant. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

We are now prepared to examine the mighty 
achievement of Dr. Reid, which appeared to him to be 
the overthrow of a great system, but which we shall 
find to be nothing more than the proof that certain 
phrases are metaphorical, which were intended by their 
authors to be understood only as metaphors. 

In the philosophy of the PeripateticSi IDSAS were 
considered little images in the mind, self-existing^ de- 
rived from objects without, and separate and distinct 
from the percipient mind. After this hypothesis waa 
abandoned, and ideas were acknowledged to be nothing 
more than states of mind, still.the term idea (c/^cu, video) 
W8U3 retained, and many expressions retained with it, 
which, in strictness, (like the phrase, sunset, &c.) 
seemed to harmonize rather with the old and exploded 
thecHry. With the Peripatetics, the presence of the 
* idea' , imTnediately preceded the mental perception ; 
hence, the elder metaphysicians of the new theory of 
perception, naturally applied the term to that part of 
the process (viz. the affeQtim of the sensorial organ,) 
which immediately^ preceded the mental affecticHi, using 
it sometimes in this sense, and sometimes in that sense 
which alone it holds among modem authors, viz. the 
mental affection subsequent to the affection of the bodily 
organ. Thus, the term 'idea' then, like the term 
' perception'* now, was used with a two-fold signifi- 
cation. 

* The series in perceptioQ is^ presence of an external object — 
affection of sensorial organ— affi^ction of the sentient mind ; but as 
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of the conveyance of ideas into the mixLd, and of avenuet 
provided for the reception of ideas^ jet, as he uses the 
same expressions concerning sensations (§ 12) and 
perceptions, (§ 3) where thej must be mere metaphors, 
surely thej are so, too, in the case of ideas. Moreover, 
there is not a single argument in anj of his works, 
founded on the substantial reality of our ideas as sepa- 
rate and distinct things in the mind. If further proof 
were wanting it €an be found in the account of me- 
mory ; (h. 2, ch. 10, § 2.) a passage purposely selected, 
because it is at the same time full of the particular 
figures that haye misled Dr. Reid, and shows therefore 
what the true meaning of the author was at the time 
when he used these figures. To have confuted Locke, 
therefoi^^ had it been possible for Dr, Reid, must have 
been a very unfortunate confutation, as it would have 
been also to have confuted the very opinions on the 
subject which he was disposed himself to maintain. 

Did Hobbes believe it ? No. In that part of his 
Elements of Philosophy, which he has entitled Physica, 
his opinion may be seen. He traces sensation or per- 
ception to the impulse of external objects, producing a 
motion along the nerves towards the brain, and a 
consequent reaction outwards, which he tlunks (very 
falsely) may account for the reference to the object as 
external. But this error has nothing to say to the 
question of ideas as intermediate things, distinct from 
the mere perception. On this subject he is as explicit 
as Reid could be — ^ Phantasm a,' as he terms the idea, 
' est sentiendiactus, neque differta sensione aliterquam 
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^n'differt a factum etse. (Elem. Phil, pan 4, c. 25, 

§3.) 

But to proceed further back. Did Des Cartes be- 
lieve it ? He did^ sajs Dr. Reid, who expresses great 
astonishment that Des Cartes^ whose general opinions 
(inclining to scepticism) might have led him to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, should jet have joined in the common 
one. The writings of .Des Cartes, says Reid, ought to 
be consulted bj those who would wish to understand 
his system— a piece of advice not to be neglected bj 
those whom he addressed, since the more they studied 
his view of Des Cartes' opinions, the more necessary 
would it be for them to consult the original author. 

According to Reid, the 'common theory' of ideas 
may be divided into two parts. First. — ^That images, 
species, or forms of external objects come from the 
object, and enter by the avenues of the senses into the 
mind. Second. — That the external object itself is not 
perceived, but only the species or image of it in the 
mind. Des Cartes and his followers rejected ihe first 
part, and refuted it by solid arguments ; buf the second 
part they never thought of calling in question. What 
the Peripatetics named species, he named an idea; 
changing the name only, but admitting the thing. 

Such is Reid's account — ^but what is the &ct ? 
That Des Cartes' view of the process of perception 
was just the same as Reid's, with this only difference — 
an unimportant one for the present argument — diat 
Reid, though he admits some organic change inter- 
vening between the presence of the external object and 
the affection of the mind, does not state positively what 
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he conceives to be its imtnTe, while the French philo- 
sopher supposes it to consist in a motion of the small 
fibrils of the nerves and brain. In the 'Prinoipia 
Fhilosophiee — the Dioptrics, &c. of Des Cartes — ^his 
doctijne is fullj stated. He not merely rejects the 
Peripatetic notion of images, or shadowj filni»— the 
resemblances of external things received bj the senses, 
contending that the mere organic affection is sufficient, 
and proving this bj a blind man determining the 
dimensions of bodies, by comprehending them whithin 
two crossed sticks, in which the sticks cannot be sup- 
posed to transmit through themselves any images of 
the body — ^but he accounts for the prejudice common 
in his time (1664) of images in percepticm, ascribing 
it to the well-known effect of pictures in exciting 
notions of the objects pictured. ^ When a sword,' 
sAy^ he, (Prtn. PhiL pars. 4. § 196) ^ has pierced 
any part, is not the feeling excited as different alto- 
gether firom the mere motion of the sword, as colour, 
or sound, or smell, or taste, and since we «re sure, in 
the case of the pain from the sword, that no image of 
the sword is necessary, ought we not to exteiid the 
same inference by analogy to all the other affecticms of 
our senses, and to believe these also to depend^ not on 
any images, but on the mere constitution of our nature, 
by which certain thoughts are made to arise in conse- 
quence of certain corporeal motions.' Is not this 
passage decisive as to the misrepresentation, by Reid, 
of the opinion which he strangely considered himself as 
confiftting? 

Beside these philosophers, whom Reid misrepre* 
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aented^ there is another whom evea he admitted to have 
shaken off the ideal system, and to have considered the 
idea and the perception to have been the same thing — 
a modification of the mind, and nothing more — ^that is 
Amauld, the Jansenist, who maintains this true doc« 
trine just as expressly as Dr. Reid, and makes it the 
basis of his argument against Mallebranche. In &ct, 
except, Mallebranche and Berkeley, who held very 
peculiar and very erroneous notions on the subject^ 
almost every metaphysician of the last century, and 
many years preceding it, held just the same opinions 
about perception as Dr. Reid himself. Nay, what is 
the most decisive of all evidence with respect to the 
prevalence of opinions, it was even found in the popu- 
lar elementary works of the period, as witness the 
Pneumatology of Locke's friend, Le Clerc, (sec. J, 
chap. 5, sub-sec. 10,) and the Tentamen novum Meta- 
physicum, of De Crousaz, (sec . 37.) Precisely the same 
distinction of sensations and perceptions on which 
Reid founds so much, is to be found in the writings of 
this latter author. 

Another practical lesson may be deduced fi^m Dr. 
Reid's strange series of misconceptions — the necessity 
of always consulting the opinions of authors in their 
own works, and not in the works of those who profess 
to give a &i1iiful account of them. The opinions of 
an authGr,> taken thus at second hand, are often wofully 
misrepresented ; like engraved portraits of eminent men 
of fcMmer days,^ which being but the copies of copies, 
retain often not a lineament correct — ^if you want a^ 
true likeness you must go the original picture. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 

Dr. Rsid's claim with respect to the secoad part 
(seepage 134) of the supposed confbtatioa of the ideal 
sjstem, we shall find equally groundless. 

A confutation of scepticism concerning die existence 
of a material world> maj be attempted in two wajs. 
First — Bj showing the sceptic's arguments to be logi- 
cally fiJse. Second — By opposing to them our irre- 
sistible belief in the existence of external' things. The 
first way is impossible and needless. The second was 
safer ground, but the force of this kind of evidence was 
as folly admitted even by Hume, as by Reid himself. 

The first way is impossible. 

For though such scepticism may be consistent with 
that belief of idetu which Reid opposed, yet it is quite 
independent of this theory of ideas, and does not fiill 
with it, but, &r firom it, has still more force on the cor- 
rect dieory of ideas as affections or states of mind ;* 
on which ground (see pages 131, 132,) the sceptic's 
argument is, by mere argument, quite unanswerable. 

* Of two sceptics, one belienng everj thing with respect to 
ideas, which Reid suj^osed himself to have omfated, the other 
hdie?ing ideas to be mere states of his mind ; the fonner would 
be more easQy overcome^ since his belief would already involve 
the existence of a tm etkim g aepante fipom die nuiki; vrinle the 
other mi|^t maintain, that aU of whidihe wasconseioiMi was the 
moo soies of afieetions of his ovm mind, and fliat beyond thi« 
coosdoosnesB, (and therefove, of external ob j e cts, whidi them- 
srtves ean be no part of tiiat train of Mntal foM w aoiiiiio g,) he 
t^oold know nothii^. 
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And Nisiux<sa9» 

nUwlthfUtmdi^g ^ imfKMiaibilUy of MitAiltDg 
the spaptic by cUi^ ^ logto, Ihe belief in Ihe eidal<* 
ence of the exteirasd world U imreraolaiid inrotittible^ 
Mid eqa«lly stroiig 96 tb«^ of dooioiiijfcratioii il^dtf. 
Thomgh aU of wbi^h yr^ V6 oooflcions are only (be 
l^liag« tbat er^ tbfi leomentery states of ojir own 
W9d% yell Mwo of tbeee il » absolnlely impoetible 
foir lie 00$ to teeribe to eensee tbat aiie exterBaLend 
i9(iejfmdw^ of «iB. Insonmdi tbat Mr. Hame himself 
mimit^ ibat * A PynrhoMan oaanet expect that hie 
pbiloeopby w^ hare any constant inflnenee ov tke 
miiidy or> if it bad^ that its ioflnenee would be benei- 
ciiil to ee<Bfity.M...aU fatonaa life tnnst pertsb were 
Ua princ^es uuivienally to prevail.' He adds, * so 
fatal an erent is v^ery little to be dreaded. Nature is 
aliKaya tooatnaog for priad^e, aad thov^h a Pyrrko- 
Qiaii may Abrow biais^ or others into a momentary 
amaaement and eenfiosioa by bis profound reasonings, 
the first and most trivial event in life Vill put to flight 
ail bis donbts and scruples, and leave him the same in 
every point of action and speculation with all the 
philosophers of every other sect, or with those who 
never ^oneenied themselves in any philosophical 
reaeanebes.' Gould Retd himself be more explicit ? IiC 
faet, ^bm^med botbof the sceptic and of &e orthodox 
philosopher of Reid's school consists of the flame two 
propositions. 1. That the existence of the external 
world cannot be proved by ar||;uQient^ 2. Tbat the, 
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(hm mmif JH n m mm to W mtdMti, 4at of 
VlMMW. Of Afo, %ile (wUA L i wpid b f j b di Ae 
iraffi«tic0«f ec4oar^)isliM olject, aad dbe — iy oi j cet . 
lEr«A in the perception of tiie noit tHifiit bo^, Ae 
Ifw dj/A^ afvitim i* not Ike dirtant body itscH; b«t 
tk$ ri^fi cf light wiiidi hare rcnehed tfM expnarive 
termiiuilien of the optienerre^ thejetiBa. TliatsaeK 
i» lite trae objeot of Tiiiooy appeanfron iIm cotftide- 
iiotit,* Ihal while Ihe light remaioa the same, the 
MAiation remaioji the laoiei and that ntkmt the- light 
ii altered^ even though Ihal vhich we am aeeoelomed 
to term Ihe object remaint llie tamoy yet tlie eenia* 
lion will be dlfferanl.f It ii the more neoeteary to 

* If the light cpuld exUt in the tame miyiner — ^movipg in \\p 
ftitnp dtrectioni as at preient-<-though no other bodies were in exist- 
isnce than tha light Itself and our personal organ» all the sensations 
lialoflging to mere sight would be* exactly the same as now. 
* f Th» ume ' paper which we term white when obeerred bj the 
iMhed ty« Mtma blm when tlewed tbrongh a glaisb whieiiabaortwan 
butthebliM^tjrt. TheiMiMiGfwhiolidtveQi^yofpen^liani^tlMt 
though what wt ve accwstomed to term the e|KC^t M, the paperi 
remains the stmei whaterer substance may be interposed between it 
aid the eyt» that which is really the object of Tisipn b difiercQt, and 
ear ptrcfplioaicorttspoad with the diTenit)r of their real oljects. ' 
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«l)iervio tlw tr^ object of vinon; beeanse in ii»«at« 
h«s the di^linetion between those objects of sens* 
wbich Mct directly o« our organsi and those wkick 
Act throngii a ^ medipiii''-»ai distinctioii wMch forgets 
that the snpposea medinm is itself die real ol^ect 
(jlOd) produced so much confusion as in the case of 
Yisiom > 

Knowing the tme object of vision, we are prepared 
to shew by a priori* teasoning, that the: knowledge 
of the ditk^neef magniiudey and real figure of objects 
is not* what it in oni: riper years seems to be, imme** 
diately received by sight* From whatever distance 
light may come, it is but the point of the long line 
which terminates at Ae retina of which we are sen- 
sible; and this terminating point most be the sami^ 
inrhether .the ray has come from a few feet of distance 
or from many miles* The rays from the adjacent 
meadow not being nearer to the eye at the moment 
of vitton, than those from the cltstant mountain* 'nere 
ia Bothing. therefore in the inere light itself, or in its 
relation to the eye at the moment of vision, which 

# That i8» by reasoning frojn the cause to the effect, as in the 
pnaent case, from the nature of light to that of the immediate 
information derived from vision. Thus, as lines of light from 
o|]jects at different distances terminate alike at the retina, it cannot 
be ftom mere lision that we fed the difference of their distances : 
so siio» as the laes of the extreme penctk of rays coming ftom n 
)cDown okjeel oontam. different angles wheiKhat object is placed at 
dil^ntpt disMces, it csnnot be ttam mere vision that we feel tb^ 
sameness of the appajreiit magnitude. This is a priori reasoning, 
it is contra- distinguisheQ from experience. 
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inpMiftiltty f» the qnestioii therefore beeomeii oiiA of 
obeerralion and experiment* MtertaHan diseoTert n6 
trace in the infiint of any instinctiye tnggeetion ; it it 
long before the little norsling shews that his eye has 
distinguished oljects from each other so as to fix their 
place ; and eseperimenU^m cases of the acquisition in 
mature life of sight by surgical operation, after Tision 
had been obstructed from infancy— proves that the 
actual magnitude, figure and position of bodies had to 
he learned like a new language — ^that idl objects 
seemed equally close to the eye — that Molyneux's 
solution of his problem (see Locke on Human Under- 
standing, Book 2. ch. 9. § 8.) was quite correct ; in 

* fo suggest a difference of figure, &c. there must be tome 
divenity dUier in the immeditde sensation of sight or of other 
feeiingB^ co^exitting with iu The visual affection that is followed 
by the notion of a mile cannot be the same as that which suggests 
the Ation of a foot. There must be at least an equal variety 9f 
sensations as of tuggesHons of this kind (distance) which they give 
rise to, and that the Deity should connect these two series by an 
instinctive principle, seems not more wonderful than that the 
irritatien of the nostril by any stimulant odour should be imme- 
diately and involuntarily followed by the contraction of the din- 
phragm which produces in sneezing the violent expiration neces* 
sary for expelling the acrid odour. Another proof that such in- 
stinctive suggestion is not a physical impossibility may be deduced 
from brutes which we may believe to acquire their perceptions of 
figure, distance, &c. in this manner. For if a calf or lamb newly 
dropt into the world had to learn to see by the same tedious pro- 
eeas sm a man, it would be scarcely possible that their existence 
eonld be preserved to the period at which the Soquisitions neees< 
sary for accurate perorftioa could be msde* 
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Vision ifl then the application of an art of long^ and 
tedioDB Eusquiretnent, with which art we leant to mea- 
sure fornu. magnitudes, and diBtanceB with a single 
glaoce, hj combining with the visual sensatitHi the 
knowledge previously acquired hy touch, or ratlier 
the knowledge falsely attributed to touch. (See page 
116.) How is this eombination formed, and first how 
it il thai weperemie the distance ofolrfecU f 

Not by the measoremeBt of the diffeceat aagles 

inbtended by objects at different diataiwea, mtr by 

that of the diffinreiA defpress of iBdhulioii of di« Mces 

■f th« eyes neeesiary f«r diBliaet Tision in particular 

cases ; for ^k would be to suppose that a!R men, even 

in&nts and idiots, were continually ei^aged in mea- 

•uring angles ; and a test that deeides the que^ion^ 

the existence of those angles, or of the lines of wbidi 

tkey are the inctinatiaaa, are nUetJy nakaown tO'inost 

psopW who yet are able to diatingoisb the diMamsea 

of objects aa accDrMely as expert matbentatioiam. 

How then do we percetre the distance of objects ? 

le is that o/' aiioeiation by which the 

»ly) ascribed to touch (see p^ge 1 16) 

nmediately by the vjsoal feelii^ 

with the sensatioDB of touch, aalh* 

age fally leaned i^ggeat wliU««n- 
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HmmI words 'denote. A dtild whose ojo h§x kaniod 
todiiliiiigmdi objecte hone tke woM o^r frononnood 

frequently when a cup is held before him, the wierd 
ttftennirds suggests tke thisg. la proTioMlf learn- 
lag to distingutsh the oap by the eye, ibe ehild WiSBt 
durongh a similar process i the Tisaal feeliag vhieb 
the rays of light from the eop exeited, eo«ex.isted with 
the tactaal aad maseider feelipgs when he handled 
llie enp, and the one feeling thus beeane assoeieted 
for oyer after with the other. 

The feelhigs which are the eleiaeats of our visoel 
judgments, that is, by means of which we judge of 
the distaaee of objects, are three ^*— 

I.*-^The d^erent affections of the optic nerve. 

lL«-^The muscular feeliagSr 

III.-^The previoiis knowledge of tlie distanise of 
other objects which, form with that which we are 
.considering, a part ^ one eompound perception. 

I. Hie different affections of the opti^ Ber?e or 
jBOtiaa become signs of distance in two ways-— lst» By 
4he exteat of the port of the retina affected ; 2d, By 
•the more or less vivid effection of the part. 

1. From the laws of opties it appears, that by lea* 
je^iag the distance of the object from the eye, the 
light from that object will faU over a greater exteat 
of the retina ; and this change of exteat, though, ee 
we shall show hereaflter, the figare of the enUghtened 
part is not perceived, mast produce a change of teU' 
satiea (jmsi; as the sensation of heat differs according 
to die exteat of the surface which has grown warmer 
-ereelder); aiid Ais ehange of seneatioii' being femkl 
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IwMiailt Slid naiferm on a given chaage of dirtaiw^ 
bteomas af itself by attoeiatioii ^faificaiit of tka 
dittanee. 

2, From a diftant object leu light fails on theefa» 
and the outline li lees definite ; hence the vividnesa 
of the affection becomes a new measore of the dis* 
tance« Thus the painter by difi^erent shades cf c<donr 
tnalces one part of a plane snrftice appear more remote 
than another. The indistinct outline of the small 
figures in the back ground of his picture marks the 
difitdrence between that which is intended for a sttaU 
and that which is intended for a distant object. 

Hence we can explain why our perception of dis- 
tance and magnitude of objects becomes less accurate 
when the state of the air, the medium through which 
the light is transmitted from them, is much altered. 
In a feg, a crow dose at hand may be mistaken for a 
man at a distance ; because the effect produced on the 
retinal in the extent of the yisible figure and its dim- 
ness and indefinite outline, is the same as, in the com- 
mon state of the atmosphere, the laq|;er object wken 
more remote would occasion; so also objects seen 
under a brighter sky and purer air (e. g. by travellers 
in Italy) seem nearer than they really are, not to 
nativea iadeed» but to strangers, wkoee notiona of 
4istaaee have been acquired in a lees happy climate. 

IL In the coatraetiott of those mfosdas wkick adi^ 
IIm niee lefitaeting iqpparatas In eii^ eye to the degne 
•f refra«tien necessary for diatael viaiesi ni Ae parti- 
case^ and whidi prodnoe tiwi hwBMtfeB of tiia 
axta ef visian So end edMrwkkk Is 
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te" ^itB&Smg both cyW' eqwiiijr on the obJMty cmrio 
ohange of MuscuiiAR fbbuno nvft bo pro^toood, 
which, tbottgh slight perhaps^iig yot Avffidoni to mo* 
iifff in somo degree, the whole compoand atnaMtkau 
Am- there are rarious muscles sobeervieot to the mo* 
ti.op9 of the eyesysome of which oiay be exerted whilo 
others are quiescent, the feeling must vary not merely 
with the degree of contraction, bat alfo with the 
moscles oontraded. A certain muscnlar feeling ao* 
<H>mpanies the Tisual sensation, and it is with this 
qon^M>iiiid feeling, moacular and yisaal» that the notion 
of distance is associated. 

. ' Bot if. it be objected, how can mnscnlar adaptation 
impart the knowledge of distance of an objeet» since 
If e must fif St know its distance before we can adapt 
our eyes to the state necessary for its distinct vision, 
wo mi^y answevi that the necessary adaptation, if it be 
not the result of a rapid diauge of various degrees of 
contraction in each particular case, may depend not 
on our knowledge and will, but on an instinctive con- 
nexion of certa\n motions with certain feelings^ of 
which motions we are equally unconscions as we are of 
the change in the diameter of the pupil of the eye* 
acc(9rding to the quantity of light poured on it. 

ill. That we judge much more easily of the ffs- 
tance of moving objects in scenes with which we have 
some acquaintance than in a part of the counti'y which 
id quite new to us, is a common remark. A variety 
also of interposed objects, even though we should not 
bo acquainted with the exact distance and position of 
each, aids our calculations. On the other hand Jet a 
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ri y«f int6rr^Be» iiippos^ not broad enoogE to hiiid«r owe 
distii^ighiog objects at the other side, ^ is rery dif*- 
fieult to guess any way nearly at thmdistanise. There-^ 
fore the premne kaoirledge of the distance of odter 
objects forming with that whose distance is songl^ one 
componnd perception is another element in the calen- 
lation of distance.^ 

If all men, it has been remarked, had nnifermly 
spoken the same language in all parts of the world, 
it would be diffionlt for us not to think that there was 
a natural connexion between our ideas and the words* 
which denote them : a similar illusion takes place in 
the universal language (as we may call it) of vision, 
the same sensations of sight (the words of thie lan- 
guage) being to all significant of magnitude and' 
distance. 

It has appeared mysterious to many, that objecte 
are seen erect, though the picture on the retina is^ 
inverted, and that they are not seen double as being 
pictured on the retina of each eye. But there is 
nothing mysterious in it, if we consider how much of 
the visual perception is referable to association. If 
the light reflected from a single object touched by 

• » 

. * Having shewn bow the knowledge ofditUinee is combiAed 
with our visual tensatioDs, it is needless to go through ^/ijgicre and 
magnitude* And in fact they are involved in distance, since the 
distance of an object being merely the extension of the long line 
between the object and our eye is the magnitude of the inter- 
vening objects and diat which we consider, regarded as one great 
whole, of which great whole the distant oliject is nothing more 
than the boundary, . > 
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»B'haA pfiodueed two thonsimd ^ep'arate images vk 
0nr ayeis^ ereet or invertedy the Tisaal feelii^ tlmt 
ioxdted always aceompanying the tovck of a sififffe 
object, would have suggested but a siagle object.. To 
(his 8i]^08ed aaomaly, in the language of Tision thei« 
ia an analogous case where the same notion is exmied 
by two words in one language which is expressed by 
one in another ; thus, vtct^aud heconquerwL 

Smc^ Berkeley's discoveries, scarcely any philoso- 
.|Aer Jias denied that the knowledge of the distance, 
magnitude, and real figure of bodies is thus acquired 
by association* But they have all, on the other hand, 
assumed gratuitoudy, that in the perception of objects 
by sight, there are two modifications of extension,* a 
visible and a tangible Bgure, the visiblb figure of 
ob(joets(a figure of two dimensions, length and breadth, 
immediately and originally known to us by sight) 
corresponding with the picture on the retinOif and 
^dumging therefore with the change of position rela- 
tirdy to the eye, the tanoiblb fiourb, permanent 
and independent of their change of place ; and that the 

• • > • 

* Though colour and extension are now inMpamble, this is no 
proof that they might not have been originally separable ; if it 
wer^ a proof, it would go further ; for it is impossible to separate 
the colour of objects from the perception of their three dimen- 
sions, that is, of the tangible figures tvhich it is admitted are not 
immediatdjf seen. 

- ^ j>' Ba^frat wImil WQ look upoa ■ Hwmiyind feet of meadow; wfaat 
we immediatdy see is on this hypothesis of theirs, the iquart inch 
^ jreeivp^, li^ th^ iqpa^ioii' tfaa reliDA, and thia iqiiwe kich 
saggeits their tangible iigiure^ 
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ift the ml figure M^f^Ml^ hj ih» foMni^r^jiMt ikft 
like coDception #f objects is toggested by ^d arbt^ 
(nurf aoandfl of a langwige. Brown eonriders tbat 
the only immediate object of vision is eolear, and 
denies that there is any snch yisible ignre. Ktie only 
reasons he con conoetre for the belief in it are — 1st, 
The unpossibiHty in onr present sensations of sight of 
separating eoleor from extension ; and 2d, That tlwre 
is, in fact, a certain length and breadth of the retina, 
on which the light i^ected from an object fallSh As 
to the first,-— 

The species of extension, which it is imposnble to 
aoparate from colour, is not the length and breadth of 
the ^ibie figure,* bat the length and breadth of the 
Uingibie fignre,*^a magnttnde depending not on the 
diameter of the retina or the part of it that is aflbeted, 
but on the magnitude and distance of the extcarnid 
object. 

In looking at an oak tree, the in^ossihiltty of sepa>- 
ratiog colour from length and breadth is not greater 
tha|i the impossibility of separating it from the con^ 
vexity. We might then as well condnde. that the 
perception of the convexity is immediate and original. 
It is only because in all the varieties of extension, 
whether convex, concave, or plain, two dimensions 
are constantly implied, that the association of colour 
with these is indissoluble. Had every surface in nature 
been eenvex, it would have beeii as diffii^nlt %o aepa- 

* Of the existence of this viilble figure, it it admitted we lunrt 
BO contciottincst. ' 



ral«49ft>vi<itoiAi^fMr^'4y; mitjimw ii to teparate it 

.g.>A? ,f9.^;fiq<s«j;^4 /Ifip^^^rfttgiMiient, ihi fact 15 
oilfleiMat^/l^^t 1||i(eRe is* 9. ear^m. fi |^e*iif the part of 
A^.jc^ti^a.op v^44c})-)t^ Hg}i|^,&Ui«^ bnit Jibe qnest&so; 

is. iiot.w;het^r aiidfat.aiiigiife ^^A^ bjotwiiietJieritba 

> 

P|er^f^tU)]i.'Qf .3^cli visible, fi^re ^t^ssaifly' fmn« 
part of ji;l^.^i;^$i^i(H?u . Qf tibisi tkjB exittoocie ofiMMh* 
fi^pure ijs m ju;9of;;,,^ar intbe oftbetr Ofgann^ja^VwselliAs 
t^|i. of^^^ jt}i^j]^^rY.pu8pia^|;er.^i901iedis bfa aef tiuM 
8)iai>.e» yet we 31:9 ,^iv^ver cfak4» *«'. g. tp .Npell the. l^ogstb 
and hiceadtlx .of an.pdour: . T.be only reason whythci 
i^i^rTQUS .pai$i^\e8^ ^Rtf^^ lipPA by li||kit «hi^ld ;fae 
tho^igbt . , jjgf^i;^4 . rMbpr, tban i^b^e a«ted lapwi. hf 
odour, is this, that the light which acts upon tcoid 
person's organ of vision may be made visible to ano- 
ther person (sinc^ bjp driaie^tHi^ tthe eye, the image 
of the luminous body may be shown distinctly painted 
on theretim^)) 'bat -we 'cannot so exhibit the particles 
of odour. But as it js not ,in the dissected eye .that 
vision tak^s plac^j and as the living eye and nostril 
are alike affected in on^ physical point, and therefore 
there is an olfactory ^gure as well as a visible figure, 
it follows that tliere* is no reason to suppose the 
perception of extension neciessarily to ^c<5ompany the 
one sensation more than the other. 

In^adtliiion to these negative arguments^ there is a 
pOsiti:ve argument, namely, that the. supposed ne/ces* 
sary perception of 'visible figure, implies the llentlinff 
ef ihings which' can not he blended, 
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If tbe mere Yisnal sensfttion of colenr fanply faihself 
no figure, we can eonceire it to be blended wtth any 
figure, bat not so if H imply in itself a fixed, definite 
figure, so essential to the very sensation of the cokror, 
that without it the colour eonld not for a single 
moment be perceired. Yon look on a sphere, yon 
pereeiTe its colour, which colour, according to tiie 
general theory, is inseparable from the notion of its 
Tisihie figure— a small jJane figure of iwo dhnensianSf 
but. the sight of the sphere suggests its tangible figure 
also as a lar^e convex object of^ree dimensions ; there- 
fore to our perception the object is at once small and 
largsy plane and convex, of two and of three dimensions, 
is not this a blending of things which can not be 
blended? *^ 

LECTURE XXX, 

HISTORY OF OPINIONS REOARDnftQ PKRCBPTIOIf^ 

Before we quit the subject of perception, to which 
its primary interest as the origin of our knowledge 
has led Brown to pay* perhaps a disproportionate 
attention ;* it will be necessary to notice (erroneous 
though they are) the hypothetical opinions concerning 
it of some otherwise emin/ent philosophers. 

Two supposed difiiculties concerning perception^ 
considered as a mental effect of a material cause, have 
embarrassed philosophers, and given rise to all those 
wild hypotheses. 1. The production ,of this effect by 
fWifife oVJe<^ts^ as i|i the ||erceptio;n ojf tl\e (.up jnd 
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vlani. &Tiie|^ro4iiDttoiiof ItbyMNMcTiatdlwtaiiee 
wWeh has no tomni0a property tiiat mrdora it CBpabl^ 
of being linked with the miiid in the manner which 
iwwiMqipoeed to beneeenary for oBusatton. 

Sinee the hitter of theee Suppoeed difficulties arose 
§ttmk a wrong view of cansation^ mind and matter by 
their revy nature seeming' nnsnsc^tible of that com- 
moa bondage of mysterions links (p. 32) which in die 
■eries of canso and effect were supposed to connect 
arery observed antecedent with its observed conse*> 
^[uenty this difficulty must Tsaish when the necessity 
of connectii^ links in causation is shewn, as has been 
4one ^SB) to be falsely assumed. According to our 
dioory of causation, there is in perception the'Mlow* 
iffgsequenoei yis. presence of external object^— chanjfe 
•f atatis of bodily organs— nshango of state of mind ; 
and in thta sequence there is nothing more mysterious 
than there is in sequences whore mind acts on mind or 
matter onfflMlter: e».g. where the presence of on^ mate* 
mal object is Mlowed by the gravitation of another 
eHckobfect towants it. He who created moHS^ created 
iMMf also, and his will can connect the successive 
eiumgesof stirte of the one with those of the other, ae 
wrif ai connect tho'ehang^ of each by itself. 
'. An to the ftvRver diftculty--arising from the re* 
moteness of tlie object perceived-^-it is founded on a 
principle which, were it not, as it is, false, would yet 
be inapplicable ; the false principle is, that a change 
leannot take place in any substance in consaqnenee of 
the change of position of a rsmofe olyecti; a.prinaipiiQ 



il HO dh^ct .i|^icy tof'»OBv- ioinl: onT-xtttterldv .-of 
riMleirmt osr ' itifd-Miiiat werafv^iw Ultibea^ftU* . cf 
iflofvingiMir'olmlliiabsi^.solfliaiB »iOf ii^iring Ujrioalf 
ti6ii«ioft«heiii»bBof Ay oth^9nobH4»m\mmafMm 
of |>erce^i^{f tlv*»ly»pf /l%h««UtiiAv»infertMl.oii^ 
oirli efH ii» tko^Aipif thflUhavo ikikvidb «iy. oOntfT 
ey^-*^*! ottr • p^«VMp«liNr or vblaiilai|r nwtrBniiH^i^ 
tkerd(^ t^lw r^iMrtwdin m0kymkmt»^kt[jmin0dk§/kt 

ifttbiti otii^ «ye b^ing^ tke mere ocbasi<tn ten whiektiiO' 
Deity himself afFeets our mind wilh vision, as ILfc p lw iA 
BUt desiipe <rf moving^ dor IkoakM wtke. iiiei«OGoa«i^n 
c^ wbieii tlio Beltf Mnsself pikts our limbs in tnvtii^i^* 
It is tniey thftt ftilthe efaanges whicli 4dc6|ilB^tb 
infiM^^f.in iftttlerare tiU9nate%r«etdlyable. into %iio 
wilF of tih'e Deity, and 'wUiU;erekr pbwev^ .material 
object* may Hk^e of producing'. SBiitlrtM^a .in ntXfO 
derived solely ft'om his .#tli. Bfat ta; 5i«ny.(aft Abe 
Cart^^ans do), that thay po^aesM audi deiiVddfK>wei9» 
is lO'Sdfy tbaf tft«y we^ecreatddfio^rio pnppo9e»*or£^rjM> ; 
Olb^ :]{orpOs«/«xvat)« to pat tko Dotty iB-ttfiotlJrbeiii 

it#iis4kfioifor ibiin .loprodliooSniu'lUow IM loift- 
antl^n, a»if ii^regiiired any, such manariall ..YMi. diia : 
is tbe only conceivable use of matter, if it baa ilo . 
poifar mf affieiQliiff mi: a|i4^^£iio» ittbM'no^ cndst^qee 
r^spedk^to nk; lk> Ibut:. Ibeoftr^l^mil^* licc|i#i^id . 



. 7b0' d^ifenders of occasional caii«ei» imogiife dial 
Af^ ptiBselit in .a mor^ BrMuae liglit the diTine omni* 
]^o(e%e# bjt'reprw^iMttiig it'as ihe oolf PQF oi* ™ nature* 
B<kt tbey Kiigfot as well assert, that the: creation of the 
ififipUlf pf v«Mf14ii^ If i A all the life and happiness that 
4rei diffused ey^r the^a, vender less instead of mpfe 
^qhlUn&theexiften^ of JUim who till then was the sole 
e^i^^e^; for power that is derived derogates as little 
froni the primary power as derived eiustencederogatef 
from the fooBtain from whence it flprws, Instead of 
^xaUipgy they impair the .sublimity of onr cone^ption 
of the Deity hj supposing him, who niakes nothing 
i^ vain, to. have created an idle mast; of matter- tha| 
^Mllot pf^etit as or be kxio wn to us or any other created 
h^ing inoxe. than if i( were not. Nor does thiif 
theory remove any of tiie di^culty of mind acting 
ifiMfi matter, yince the Deity is a j^iritual being, and 
lii«'pciwer«it>iQ(i}rpptent though it be, is only an instauc^ 
Qd ao(i0Q of ;this kind, and not conceivable by us in 
any etll^r l^'gt^j; than as a mere antecedence of change*. 
To state it with a view of obviating any difficulty 
that may be supposed to be involved in the matuar 
ll^fluence of mind and, matter^ is an absurdity like 
the .licphist's >fho should pretend to disbelieye. j^at 
the^,h^^y pii^i^s .of bjrfls cfujd sustain them in^ 
tbe air, and who •should bring forward' the soaring, of 
^^[e^gle; in support of his doctrine. 
It is only in. name tiiat the aystem of occasional 



causes htit become obsolete, it kas stiH coMfaiii##'fio 
receive the assent of pfin1os<q)bers who rejcMed it 
btider its ancient name. It is the spirit of this system 
alone which gires any sense whsterer to the diattoe-' 
tion which is iini%'ersdty made nHtetHses as ply$kvt and 
efficient ; a distinction which implies that besid« die 
amtecedents and consequents in a series of change* 
wliich are supposed to have no nluiual influence, and 
might therefore be antecedent and consequent in any- 
other order, there is some intervening agency wfaidl- 
Is in every event of the series the true efficient; that, 
in short, mattc^r does not act on mind nor mind on mat* 
ter. The ' physical cause ' in this nomenclature exiita 
for no purpose, as it is absolutely inefficient to produce 
any change whatever; it is therefore neither more ndr 
less than the old * occasional eau^e.' And all Whiljh 
was cumbrous and superfluous in the one systeaa, it 
equally cumbrous and superfluous in the other* 

We next come to the system of Malebranche, wfc» 
being one of the principal assertors of the doetriae of 
Cecasional causes, had besides some peculiar views of 
the nature of perception. His hypothesis is, that wo- 
perceive not objects themselveSi but the ideas of them 
which are in God« 

His supposed demonstration of this paradox bi^^s 
with a negative proof, an attempt to shew theimid^- 
quacy of every other mode of accountkig. ib^ ottr 
perception of the ideas of things. Ideas ho regards 
as distinct from perception itself, not the ikiiftd 
raected in a certain manner, but something separate 
and independent of the mind. 



flMi'lhtn'procJieda' to bis -poBitire pr«of^ assertuig 
in uieifimt pliiee, .tJkbt U is ^< absolutely neeebitei'y 
Ikflit God ali^ttld liave in himself the ideas of ail ibe 
beings ft^Uioh be bus created, since olherwise be ooaldt 
not bare produced them;*' and in the second place that' 
CloU i^ united Ho our souls l>j bis presence^ ^' so that her 
may be saiid to have; that relation of place to tho mtndt 
wliieh speHse has to. body." (Recberebe de laVerit^, lib. 
uweb; &) WbereToi^ tice hunnanniiiid is, there €Ml'i9f 
atid'aA t&e ideas^rliieiif tyre in Grod ; tbuswe haveanierer 
pveSfenti fund of ideasy requiring^ for our p^ceptiono# 
t&em>only that divine win, without which bo chkngo> 
cAn take pla;c«F. 

/fhmi'it' is by this, omfe stock of id«as etevnally 
pitimiti in the divine miiid with which everiy oth^r 
llAh^' iU'ttrntedj rather, ibari by the creation . iH:' anr 
iHfitarim uuiitber «f ideas in each sepairate miwi tb^M 
pereeiptiei^ tkkes placed kecouceivoft to be pioviid .hy^ 
rmiioik9i leasoo^^^by the greatet simplicity of tliia 
inbde*-*-its coBsisteBcy Wkb th« scriptural acGO«i^<if 
our state off dipendcrace.^— By various notions^ ^^^g^ 
ijf/iniij/fS^etf^mi ^Mbies^ ^c* the univ^sa].Uy of wl^iel^ 
ii«.' coBcetved to. be incouwsteat with the absoliit^ 
lUttty ahd linaitationof ev%ry idea that does pot devivcp 
asfwrtiiitf ilK&tity froan tlifOinindin which it exists-^ 
auA by other' i^cMons, very mystical aad feeble^ in 
|vbii;hi though it m^y uat be difficult to discover what 
thtfirilmhor mesiit^ it is very difficult to* conceive how 
a miiid 'so acute at his could. baVe beeH influenced by 
tbezuK 



Kotv^tkfttanding his veneration for H^ii Cnrfei, 
Malebranelie Iira not adopted Uiat pkilosopher's en* 
lightened yfew of ideaS) bnt considered them as exist** 
ences distinct from tlie sentient mind, which must 
have been present in the mind of the Deity previous 
to creation-->the archetypes or exemphirs of all that 
was to be created — ^since he formed die universe not 
oasually. This opinion as to the eternal forms sub* 
sistingc in tlie divine mind is Pkte's- theory of ideas. 
Bnt it is in the writings of St. Augustine, whohad him- 
self imbibed a considerable portion of the Platonio phiU 
osophy that tlie true source of Malebranche's hypotheus 
is to be found. According to St. Augnstine» there ia 
a supreme, eternal, universal truth which is in^nately 
present to every mind, and in which all minds alike 
perceive the truths which all are alike neeessitated to 
believe, e. g. the truths of arithmetic aad geometry, 
and the primary essential truths of morality. These 
truths we feel to be eternal, because we feel that 
they are not contingent on the existence of those who 
perceive them, but were, and are, and must- for ever 
be the same. And we feel also Uiat the truth is one, 
whatever be the number of individuals tliat peraeive 
it, and is not converted into many truths by the bbbI* 
titude of believers. ' If,* says he, * we botii perceive 
thai to be true which you say, and both perceive 
tliat to be true which I sav — ^whore do we see it ? I 

m 

certainly see it not in you nor yen in me, bvl both in 
that immutable truth which is ov^ our minds*' 
From this to tlie system of llalebranche is but one 
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step. If we snppese, whk Aiigttstiney that th^re ie 
one eternal Truth which contains all trutha, and ia 
present to all. minds that perceive in it the tmtha 
which it contains, we mnst be ready to believe with 
Malebranche, that oar ideas of all things are contained 
and perceived in one omnipresent mind to which all 
other minds are united, and which is itself the eternal 
tmth that is present to aiL 

LECTURE XXXI. 

The celebrated hypothesis of Leibnits, the doctrine 
of the pre-established harmony, originated in the sane 
false view of Ihe necessity of some connecting link ia 
causation, and was intended therefore, like the others, 
to obviate the sapposed difficulty of the action of 
nsatter on mind and of mind on matter. 

Aocording to this doctrine, body and mind never 
act on each other, having as little influence on each 
tther as they have on any other mind and body. The 
mind feels pain when the body is bruised, but, from 
the pre-established order of its own affections, it would 
have felt the same pain, though the body at the mo^ 
ment had been resting upon roses. The exact cor* 
reijpondenee of the motions and feelings which we 
observe, arises merely from the exactness of the ofaoioe 
of the Deity in uniting with a body that was formed 
hy him to have of itself, a certain order of independent' 
moltOB% a mind that was formed to have of itself jalso< 
a certain order, of indej^endesty but eorrespondiog 
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feeliflf^. Ifi tbe.tniemiig^]i8etiie8sof:Aeeh'<)(ce>and 
niatunl, .adaptation ooBatftts the exquisitenet^ of %lie 
kaonniiny. Bat hawef»r ess^aiMke,' it i& st31 . a-jbar*-' 
aonyonly, widioat't4ie(*liglitest recipnoeal action.' 

Th^ miitd^ and its organic £raQie» are In tb«i.«79teiii 
tijke two time-pieces which haye'no.;^aiiniexiAaiWith 
eaoH ^her» however exactly they agree*, and of i?«bicdi 
each would indicate the ho«rjn:the. very same. ibaAner 
though the other were destroyed. Thus the soul of 
Leibnitz himself,, for example, would ^though his body 
had been annihilated at birth, have felt and acted as 
if "^v^ith Its bodily appendage, stud jritig the satoe works, 
imventiiig the same systems^ and carrying on with the 
4liin^ :warfare.:of books and epistles, the samA lang 
Qfl^nrlie of indieifatigable eonllroveff^y ; ,ahd > his body^ 
tho¥kgb the soul hadibeen annihilated at'birdi, would 
have achieved the .^ame lijblelleQtaal glory .wUhnut 
any.Qoikiscloasiiessvof the wch^s' which it was wriiing 
and correcliog. 

The doctrine of Leibnitz, like that of oooasieiial 
eattses, supposes a systeaibf external thing8,.of iwhicfa, 
by the very prtncipleofttheliypothesiSy^ere-oasi 60 -m 
evidcBee and no uiUUy, - Jf .the mind would liave eac- 
aotly the same feelings as now-^the sain^ pains, and 
pleasujres^ aodperoeptioDS, &e.^^lJioagh evmiy tiding 
external,. cOD^rebending, of eoarse, ;the very cu^gans of 
9eil9«» luid been a;iknthilalMid i^es of ages before itself 
e^iiStedi what.veaaon can there be to-aoppose that this 
U«c(le'$(( ayatem of *bodily .organs and other external 
thiiigs emNi at jpriefent? Theuniverialirsatbttble 
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l^elief of mankind, to; which philosopheriS of a different 
school might appeal, cannot be urged in this case, since 
the admission of it as legitimate evidence would upset 
the whole system ; for example, our belief that light 
exists is not stronger than our belief that it affects us 
with vision, and that if there had been no light, there 
would have been, no sensation of colour. To assert 
the pre-established harmony is almost to affirm and 
deny the same proposition. It is to affirm that mat- 
ter ensts, and then to affirm that its existence is 
vseless, that it cannot be perceived by us, and that we 
are therefore absolutely incapable of knowing whether 
tt exiets or not. 

We have now finished the considerationof . our 
external affections as they exist simply y but they do 
not always exist simply, and when they occur in com- 
bination with other feelings, they sometimes assume 
appearances. so -different, as. to lead to the erroneous 
belief, that the complex feeling is the result of a dis- 
tinct power of the mind. Such is the case with regard 
to attention, which we will examine, after having 
premised s6me observations on the co-existence of 

sensations. 

Innumerable objects are constantly acting together 

Qpon our organs of sense; we see not alone one point 
of vision^ butan entire landscape, besides being engaged 
in heai'ing and feeling at the same moment of time ; 
thus various sensations constantly co-exist so as to pro- 
duce one complex affection,* When they do co- exist, 

* This does not contradict what was said io page 47, on the ^m'' 

R 
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amy «e iaHridadLfkm mimm,- e^p* Ikmmmk hUbK 

i« snre^ andKble in the tmmit of dw day 

iw ^vntMULf if it nseor u dm adm of ni^t^ 

it i« n* longer miiigied witb edur 

tioiM, wiriek liy ecMixistiiiif witfc it rcndecBd it 

TImj aveaboiBdmdiuIlyfevi^Eitfmef/ e.g;Wliaia 

few ▼oiees ni^ togedier, we Mwly neofipmse cadt 

Mpsrate Toiee, iMUt so iii a faQ dkora% nmek kaa im a 

inaltilad^ of voie^. 

In ftdditioifr to beings weaker aad le» dutnut wfcea 
many seffiatioB9 of eqnal hitansitj co-existy it «ay 
bo fogardod at anotbor geoenl law of anad, Ifcafc tke 
effect of tbo increiued intensity of one of than k s 
dhninitbod tnteatity of tbote wbicb co-exist widi it; 
tbni if, on a starry nigbt> some one fixed star woe to 
become at radiatit as onr tan, the li^t emitted froot 
each of the other start wonld become imperceptiblek 

Such an increase of Tiridness, it is the nature of 
oar aMOTiow 8 to commnBicate to all onr mental affeo- 
tions. Every one's experience shows, when many 
objects are before onr view, some one of which exdtet 
a strong emafion, that immediately every other object 
if seen at all, is seen but slightly, but that object 
becomes peculiarly vivid. The eye has, as it were, a 
double quickness to perceive what we love or hate, 
hope or fear; and it is the tame with onr other senses. 

t^citff atid t>k4(iifMtVi^ of Uic alicclioDs of the mind. For ma 
«xpl«iMitSoii of th« aeote in which each rally simple ftate of miad 
ttt (Mch succcMite mouNOl, nMy y«i be coosadefcd compkz. see 
IMige^tv 
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' The effect of emotions being do evident when com^ 
bined eyen with sensations — a class of phenomena 
whioh are very vivid in themselves — ^becomes still more 
yemarkable when co-existing with less vivid affections 
of Bund; as in the case of mere memory or imagination, 
Ae mere remiembranee or conception of some excit- 
ing object becomes so vivid as to render even our 
percepiiant conijparatiydy faint. Thus the absence of 
nind of lovers is proverbial. And thus objects seen 
i|i.twilight» or in the mbt of a lone hillside, take bright 
colours from the fears of superstition. - Of this vivid 
effect of embHonM we have a striking instance in tlie 
seeond si^kt of the Highland seers* Superstition and 
the melancholy character of the natives, brightening 
their gloomy conceptions into a temporary reality. 
] In describing the effects of emotions, we have been 
forced to anticipate what ought to be kept until we 
fsame ie. that part of our leading division which treats 
of emotions^ but the anticipation was necessary in 
order to explain the nature of attention, a state of , 
n^iad whioh hat been wrongly thought to imply the 
exercise of a peculiar mental power, but which, in the 
oaae of objects of sense, appears to be really nothing 
more ithan the eo^xUienee of desire toith the perception 
of iie ob^eci to iphich we-are said to attend $ as our in- 
littentionto otberphenonie|iaof the mind, it is, in like 
manner, the co-existence of a particular desire with 
these particular phenomena. 
V Supposd a person to look for the first time upon a 
landscape^ be sees thci whole of it at onpe, on^ eomplex 



feeliiig very compreheDsire bnt vety indisftnct ; he 
wishes to view it more accurftteiy, and in conse- 
quence of the wisb, though the objects tfbemselres 
continue as before, he no longer seems to Tiew them 
all, bnt only one or a few, and the few which be new 
sees, he sees more distinctly ; whence is it that thongli' 
the field of the eye still comprehends a wide expanse,* 
yet that all the light streaming from the greater part 
of it should scarcely affect him, \diile the light from: 
one or two other parts, thongh not more brillianl,^ 
produces in him distinct perception ? 

Conditlftc attributes it to a faculty whicb we haTe* 
of directing the eye on one object, a faculty whi^h- he- 
says is the result, of our organization, and whidi 19^ 
common to all mankind. He is- wrong, however ; for^* 
taking his woi'ds' in their strict sense, we hare no such 
faculty, we cannot direct our e^es so as not to «ompre-^ 
hend in our field of vision many objects besides that* 
single one which is supposed to fix our attention ; and- 
if by the direction of oureyeSf he nreant the exclusive* 
or limited perception by the mind itself, the difficulty 
remains — ^how it happens that while light from' inno*' 
merable objects fulls upon the retina as before,^ it n^- 
longer produces any distinct vision relatrvely to the 
objects from which it comes — while light, probably 
not more brilliant firom other objects, produces visK>i»« 
much more distinct than at first. 

Our consciousness attests that no new faculty ie^ 
exercised between the indistinct perception of the wide 
scene, alad the distinct perception of the parts «f the* 



scene. We have merely the general desire of knowing 
the scene, then follows the perception of some promi^ 
nent object in it-— then the desire of knowing this par- 
ti^arly-^and the contraction of a few muscles in 
obedience to onr volition, so as to fix the eyes and 
body as sfteadlily as we can, to prevent the eye from 
being distracted by new objects. 

These are aH the intervening steps of which we 
are conscious till' almost instantaneously the landscape 
becomes teonr vision altogether difiPerent ; the part we 
wished to know particularly is seen, the remaining^ 
parts seem almost to have vanished. No new feeling 
iflidieating a peculiar fkculty precedes the change. 
Nothing but the mere desire^ in combination perhaps 
with expectation of Uiat more distinct vision which 
follows. Can we account for the change ? 

We can — the emotion of desire renders the percep- 
tion of the particular object more vivid, and the 
greater vividness of this one sensation renders all 
accompanying sensations indistinct. 

Attention, then, is not a simple mental state, but a 
process or combination of feelings. It is not the 
result of a peculiar power of the mind, but of that law 
of our emotions by which they communicate greater 
intensity to every feeling with which they co-exist 
and harmohiae, and ' of those taws of our perception 
by w^ich, when sensations co-exist, and one of them 
receives ah increase of vividness^ the others suffer a 
corresponding fkintnesi* 

r3 
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LECTUttE XXXir. 

We have now concluded our observHfcwns on ifce 
very important primary class of external affections of. 
the mind, and we next proceed to ccmsider the seeoa^ 
dary class of its internal affections (89). Innu- 
merable as our perceptions are, yet they form but a 
small part of the varied consciousness of a day ; by hw 
the greater number of our feelings are those which 
arise from our internal successions of thought. Sy 
thia capacity of internal change of state it is, that tber 
soul is truly imnM>rtal, since, were it capable of i^ 
affections but external — those in'hich had the presence 
of an external object to excite them, it would be 
virtually as mortal as the mortal things around it» 
since but for them, in circumstances of such complete 
dependence, it could not have any feelings whatever,' 
and could therefore exist only in that state of original 
Jnsensibility which preceded the first sensation that, 
gave it consciousness of existence. 

How wide a field the internal affections.of the mind 
present without dependence on the system of material 
things, is proved by the increased energy of thought 
which we often seem to acquire in those hours of the 
i^uiet of the night, when every external influence ia 
nearly excluded; when the soul,. as has been poeti- 
cally said by Heinsius, retires into the sanctuary of it& 
own immense abode,, as if invited to recline at the 
feast of the gods. 
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The species of philosophieal inqniry which our tit- 
fernal affections of mind admit, is exactly the same as 
that which our external affections admit, viz. we eo&' 
sider the circumstances in which they arise, and the 
cirenmatances which follow them, with the relations 
which they appear to ns mutually to bear to our exter- 
nal feelings, and to each other, and nothing more. We 
cannot, independently of experience, discover a prwri 
why one state of mind should be followed by another 
certain state of mind, any more than we can discoTer 
why the presence of light should be followed by the 
sensation of colour rathei^ than by that of odour or 
sound. 

In the classification of our internal affections, as in 
every other classification, we may err in two ways-^ 
by excess, or by de^ciency. We may multiply useless 
divisions, or we may vainly labour to force into one 
division, individual diversities which no labour can 
make to correspond. The progress of classification 
has not been a regular advance of simplification, — 
millions of individual objects first reduced te a few 
thousand species, and these again to a few hundred 
classes, and so on — far from it. The first step, to be 
sure, must uniformly be to reduce the great multitude 
of obvious diversities to some less extensive tribec. 
B»t the mere guess*work of hypothesis soon comes in 
to supply the place of laborious, observation and 
experiment, and of slow and accurate reasonings upon 
tbem. The sweeping power uf.an hypothesis in. a 
4Biomentranges, as by mt^c, under one general nanifi^ 
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^yria^s of diversitieg the most ob»tiMt«»y diw©rf«»| 

The hypoUiesim U diwovered to he false, the magic « 

dissolved. And the ill-vnitedhost scattem ag«» j"^* 

numher of leseer tribes. Bat eron wkere* withoo^ 

«aefa guess-work, divisions and arrao^renaents have been 

formed on the juetest j^rm&^en, according to the qw 

lities of ohjeets known at the time, some «e^ <*^ 

vation or new experiment is contimmUy s^®^? 

unsuspected reaemblances among objoets which a for- 

mer age considered of different classes, or, ye* m®^^ 

fpeqDently,UQftiispected diflFerences amon^T ohje^P^' 

viously classed tog^ether. Thus there is a sort of «» 

and flow of wider and narrower classification- '^''^ 

History of Chemistry a.ffords a striking example 

of this alternation. Thales was for the foraiati<^ « 

every thing ont of a single principle— water. So 

Anaximenes from air, Heraclitus from fire- T»e 

Peripatetics then allowed four elements ; this was m 

doctrine of the schools ; the Alchemists had one ; others 

three ; and modem chemists, by superior researches, 

have shewn that what Were previously regarded as 

elements are themsdves compounds of elements, above 

forty in number^ previously undiscovered. 

The History of that inteitectual chrnnidnfy^ *^^ 
analytic science of mind, exhibits the same alternate 
widening and narrowing of classification. In ^^ 
own island, after the decay of Scholastic metaphysi^ 
dnring. the long and brilliant period from Hohbei^*^ 
'Hume— men who, notwithstanding their unfortusa*^ 
errors in religion^ threw much light on tlie scies^^ 
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}ett(km mind— a period incladinrg) among many other eminent 
\tfi^tfit. names, that of Locke-^there was a tendency to stm-' 
ottum P^^fy ^b® classification, and more regpard was paid to 
It era IT ^^® similarities of phenomena than to their differences. 
mam ^^^ philosophy of Reid and the Scotch metaphysicians 

j^ had the opposite tendency, enlarging the nnmber of 
;^^, dasses far beyond what was necessary, yea, eren 
?(»tJm ^^y<>^d all the sabtle divisions of the schoolmen 
ohjm tJ^emselves. 

..^j Bat the difference is still more remarkable if we 
mm* go, not from age to age, but from country to conntry. 

• . While the Scotch were bnsy multiplying the powers 
,y, of the mind, the French philosophers had reduced ail 
;, • ^ its phenomena to one class — all are sensations or irans' 
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Jbrmed sensations — a doctrine which, whether true or 
false, is eimpie enough in all conscience. It is indeed 
a system which, if once admitted, is very diJQicult to 
be shaken off, being very simple, very wonderful, and 
obTioujily true in part. De Gerando aptly describes 
it as an intellectual alcJiemif ; an effort to discover the 
grand secret by which the pure gold of truth may be 
produced at pleasure. . 

LECTURE XXXIII. 

The doctrine of transformed sensations took its 
rise from Condillac, who, however does not claim the 
honor of being its author, but very strangely pro- 
nounces it to be the doctrine of Locke, in which; 
what is still stranger, all the French metaphysicians 
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agree with iiim. To the doctrine of Locke nothing 
could be more opposite. In fact, they have only one 
point of agre^meA^ and that a negative one, in which 
all philosophers of tbe present day may be considered 
mianin^ns, namjely^ the denial of what were tenned 
innate idi^as. . 

According to the French philosophers, sensation i^ 
not niterely that primary affection oAthe mind which 
gives occasion to our other feelings, but is itself (as 
▼arinusly composed or decomposed) all the variety of 
oar feelings, * If we consider,' says Condillac, * that 
to remember, to compare, to judge, to distinguish, to 
imagine, to .be asttfhished, to have abstract ideas, to 
have ideas of number and duration, to know truths, 
whother general or particular, are but so niany modes 
o( being iattetUive^thsit to have passions, to love, to hati^, 
to hope, to fear, to will, are but so many different 
modes of desirey and that attention in the one case and 
desire in the. other case, of which all these {eelings 
are mocles, are themselves in their origin nothing more 
than tnod^ of sensationy we cannot but conclude that 
sensation involves in itself — * enveloppe*— all the facul- 
ties of the soul.' (Traits des Sensations, Part I. chap. 

vii. §2.) 

How different iVom Locke ! who sets out with a 
primary division of our ideas into tu>o distinct classes, 
one alone of which belongs to sensation, and who does 
not consider the operation^ of the mind, even those 
employed about sensations to be themselves sensations, 
or modes of sensation or involved in sensations. 



We bave 8e«ii th*t tbe doctrine of tnnkformcid 
t^iiBations is not Loeke*s ; now let ud see if it is iru^. 

To pass from^ti% to faculty and ffevn tmoUbn to 
tmoHon^ and to protest that he finds a fanifly likeness 
in them all withont exhibiting' to others the least 
resemblance of what he seeks, and yet repeating the 
constant affirn^ation that he finds sensation eVery 
where, is surely no proof, and yell, except the mere 
repetition thai he has found it, there is not in l3ie works 
of Condillac the slightest evidence oh' the subject. 
He proves, indeed, that the varions feelings of th^ 
mind agree, as one might well suppose they would, in 
being Jkdings of ike mindi but not that they agree rd 
being sensntiom> 

When Condillac has shown the ciremnstAnce frditi 
which any effect results, he thinks he has shewn the 
remity and the circnmstbnce wkich produced it, to be 
essentially the same* This is his great error. 

Certain sensations have ceased to exist — certain 
other feelings liave immediately arisen^-these new 
feelings are therefore the others under another shape. 
Such is the secret false logic which seems to pervade 
his whole doctrine on the subject. The origin of his 
false reasoning appears to be' the analogy! oFmae^, to 
which his system, by reducing Idlthe affections of the 
mind to sensations, — a class, immediately connected 
with external thlng^,*^— led hitei to pay peculiar 
sittentton. Compound e. g. alkaline and' silicions 
taatter, and glass l-esults ; a substance dissimilar from 
either of its elements^ yet, in such composiH&M of 
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object ar a previous senMtion. Fw, as we give diffe- 
rent names to the same motion of the. same pieee of 
iron, according as it is differently produced ; at one 
time calling it magnetism ; at another time, impulse, 
&c, ; so we should still have to speak of external and 
internal mental susceptibilities of affection, though 
both were but one and the same class of sensations, 
varied or transformed by some strange internal 
process, undescribed and indescribable. 

LECTURE XXXIV. 

The whole order of intellectual states of mind, 
as being composed of the feelings which arise imme- 
diately in consequence of certain former feelings of 
the mind, may be technically termed, in reference to 
those feelings which have induced them, suggestions. 
They may be all referred to two generic susceptibi- 
lities—that of Simple Suggestion and that of Relative 
Suggestion. And the names of these mental powers 
being ilso given to.each simple act or exercise of these 
powers, we may class all our intellectual states under 
those two heads,-^simple suggestions, or concep- 
tions ; and relative suggestions, or relations, 

I look at an object ; it suggests to my mind another 
object, one perhaps not seen for years, and in a far 
country. If now the consideration of the object sug- 
gested alone occupy my mind, it is a simple sugges- 
tion ; but if my state of mind be such that, though 
Mmple as all our states of mind, yet on mental analysis 
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it will be foand to involTe not alone the consideration 
of the suggested object, but also that of the object jnst 
now perceivedftLiiA some comparison between the two — 
this is a state of reloHve suggestion;* the one set of 
feelings, mere images of the past, arising image after 
image in regular sequencoi without any feeling of 
j*elation necessarily involved— 4he other set necessa* 
rily involving the perception of relation. 

Simple tnggestion, then, is the capacity of the 
mind, by which feelings formerly existing are revived 
in consequence of the mere existence of other feelings; 
thus the sound of a friend's name suggests the 
conception of the friend himself. 

This conception of our friend, following the percep- 
tion of the sound, involves no feeling of any common 
/^ro/Mf^ with that sound, but is precisely the satne 
issiliception of our friend, which might have been sttg^ 

* This tena is preferable to the more familiar term am^risonp 
which nearly sigiyifies the same thing ; ia this respect, that com-i* 
parison implies a voluntary seeking of some similitude or other 
relation between two objects, , while the term relative sugge^ion 
comprehends the cases of voluntarily sought comparison,^ and also 
the equally liumerous cases where we perceive the relation without 
any previous in^ntion of comparing them, or any search for a likeness 
The tBtmJudgmentf in its strict philosophical sense, a.H the mere 
perceptlqa of relatton* is stynonimous with Relative Suggestion; 
but its vulgar use, in many vague significations, has thrown a 
degree of indistinctness over even the philosophic use of it ; for 
this reason, and because judgment is generally applied to but a 
part of relative suggestions, being held as distinct from reasoning, 
Brown is cautious ia his use of that term. 



efaair ea wlu«h be sat, 

Selalire suggesti^ii i« the ea^aoUy ef feelbtg rel«« 
tien^ wben t#o or mere extertial ebjects Qt feeliogf 
ef €be miiid ttoelf are eoasidered* 

Tbiif> inppese I hare the pereeptfoil cnr coDceptian' 
af a bevse and a 8hee{)y at pefeeptien ef ene ai»d eoUo 
ception ef the odter> and iliat dm stale df niitd ia 
foBoived or accomptainisd by tbe feeliiig eff Bome 
^reement^ dnagreenaent, or elher tdalien bei;^e4n 
tbem. Tbis feAing of resendbknoe, Sie. between Ae' 
horse and sheep is a state of rektire ^uggestioti, and 
eotUd not have been Hipffetied by aki j other previoim 
state of mifidy bol thai of the perception or cenoepCton 
See* of the objects compared; 

With these two capacitiei ef si^gested feeltngv^ 
simple aitd relatire, wliich are all that truly beLMi|^ ta 
the cksa of inteliectoal states of mind^ Tarlons esMK 
tioM may eoaeary partieolariy that most geaeral of all 
emotiotts-^desire in some one of its rarioiis forms; ancl 
the concurrence and non-concurrence of emotion may 
give to the same intellectual state different appear- 
ancesy and so deceive those, who do not make tbe 
necessary analysis, into the belief in the existence ef 
different powers, imaginatiott, rec<^ectien, de« ; whieh 
varioas powers a more aoeorate analysis wovld^ aa' 
we will hereafter show, have proved to be metriy 
modes of suggestion, diversified by combination, with 
emotions. 
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SfMPLB StJOOB8TIOK. 

Thd phenomena of simple suggestion are usually 

classed under the general term of the association of 

ideas, a term employed to denote that tendency of the 

mind, by which, feelings that were formerly excited by 

an external cause, arise afterwards in regular succes« 

sions to each other as it were spontaneously, or at 

least without the immediate presence of any known 

external cause. The name association should not 

have been confined to ideas ; for the influence of the 

associating principle is not confined to ideas, but 

extends to all our mental affections ; thiis our joys, 

sorrows, &c. can be revived in some degree, through 

its influence, by blending with the ideas or other 

feelings that awakened them. Ideas or conceptions, 

indeed, present the most striking examples of the 

principle ; still the limitation of the term to ideas, as 

implied in the phrase association qfideas, is improper, 

and tends to obscure the subject, or at least to deprive 

us of the aid that we might have received from it, in the 

analysis of many of the most complex phenomena. 

Without the suggesting principle, our existence, if 

it could have been continued at all, would have been 

astate-of utter wretchedness and imbecility, incapable 

even of as much reasoning as gleams through the 

'dreadful stupor of the maniac. It is this principle, 

*the reviver of thoughts and feelings which have passed 

away, that gives value to all our other powers and 

>«iisceptibilities, intellectual and moral, hy twhA^ 

'ihern intd acttoni and furnishing thdn^lrith matei^fit!^ 

8 3 
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We lore wad hat^ deriro md fear, we BeaM for 
obtaunog good And aroidiog otU, becaoae wo rganwftfr 
tbe objects and o ccuireo cca wUdk we have fonaerly 
obserred, and because the fotme, in the mularity of 
the soceessions which it presents^ a^ears to ns on] j o 
jnrolongation of the post. 

The advantages which we derive finom the prind^ 
of suggestion consist not in its mgmt nvwal of thong^to 
and feelings, ^ which, at some former time, we had 
been conscions ; bat in its revival of these in a eerUm 
order J according to certain general laws or tendencies 
of sneoession, which regulate our trains of thon^ght. 
If past objects and events had been suggested to no 
again, not in that series in whicb they had before 
occurred, nor according to any of those rdations whidk 
human discernment has been able to discover among^ 
them, J>at irregolariy and confusedly, our experience 
would be no guide to avoid fntore evil or. obtain Iktare 
good. Tbe sight of a poisomHis berry suggests tlie 
death which we knew it to have occasioned to him who 
tasted it ; the sight of a wholesome fruit suggests the 
refreshment which we have repeatedly received ; but 
if these suggestions were reversed, and the nght of 
the poisoooas b^ry suggested the image of refresh* 
luent, and the whidesome fruit that of death, our dis- 
orderly suggestions would occasion our destruction* 
Without order in our soggestionsy there could be no 
such thing as language; the same word suggestingt 
every time we use it, a different idea. Neither oorid 
any social intercourse continue for an hoar, if the 
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Mgbt Of a friend ^ere to »]ggesf, io istioiate boiobi- 
nation, not the kindnesses which he has conferred, 
hut the malice, enTy and revenge of some jealons and 
disappointed enemy. 

These general hiws of snccession the Creator has 
adapted most admirably to onr wants, so as to bring 
again before us the knowledge formerly acquired by 
us without the return of the objects that produced it, 
and itt the rery tune when it is most profitable that it 
should return. These laws thus enable us to profit 
by experience, and also to extend it by so disposing 
objects and eTents,* that by those tendencies of sug- 
gestion, on the firmness of which we may place perfect 
reliance, they shall give us perhaps at the distance of 
many years, such leissotts as we wish them to yields 
Moreover, on the skilful management of those laws the 
whole theory and practice of education are founded. 

Let us enquire what are tho laws by which certain 
idel» have a tendency to suggest ceitain other relative 
ideas in associate trains of thought. 

Aristotle, expl^ning the process by which in volun- 
tary reminisoenee we endeavour to discover the idea 
of which we are in search, says, we hunt it out among 
other ideas, either of objects existing at, presient or at 
some former time, and from their resemblance^ conira* 
riefy, and contiguUy (^iipfvojuifv oltco ts vvv, vf ibXAk 
Ttvog, KAi a($ ifLOiH ♦? ivctvTiH )i rs siwfVywc), an 
enumeration remarkable on its 4wn account, as well as 
for the close resemblance which it bears to the arrange- 
ment of Home, whom we have no r^son to suppose 

* £. g. By writing. 
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acipuiited with this passage of Aristotle. Home; 
indeed, is mqcb mistaken in supposing his aUempt to 
classify these laWs original ; for, not to mention the 
translation of Aristotle by Aquinas there are varioas 
■passages in the works of more recent writers in which 
the influence of resemUance and c:.ntiffuityy the two 
generic circumstances, to which, on his own principles, 
JIume's triple division ought to be reduced, is pointed 
out. Thus Emesti, in the year 173<V, in his Initia 
Doctrinffi Solidioris, says, in describing association^— 
^Phantasia' he calls it — a present idea may suggest an 
absent one to which it is similar, or of which it is a 
part, or together with which it has been present on 
some former occasion. 

Hnme*s arrangement being that to which philoso- 
phers of our own country are accustomed to refer, 
the importance thus attached to it gives it a preferable 
claim to fuller discussion. 

< To me,* says Hume, * there appear to be only three 
principles of connexion among ideas, viz. vesemblance, 
contiguity in time or place, and cause or effect/ He 
does not advance this as a perfect division, but merely 
says he was unable to detect any other principle. 

In this classification there are two defects, one 
founded on extreme simplification, the other of redun- 
dancy. 

The defect of extreme simplification appears in his 
mode of accounting for suggestion by contratt or cofl- 
irariety. He considers it a mixture of causation and 
resemblance ; for, * where two objects are contrary. 
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th« nW dettcoya the Mmk, L %i is the aaiNie of h« 
^moiliiliitioa ; nad the idea of Ihe annihilatioh ef an 
object impliea the idea of its former OTcistence*. Accor« 
ding to this precious theory, the reason why the idea 
of a dwarf snggeatatbe idea of a giant, is hecausethe 
idea of a dwarf destroys the idea of a giant ! and 
thus by the connecting prin(;iple of causation, inrolved 
i|i all destraction, may suggest the idea destroyed I 
He adds, at an additional reason for the 9«ggestion> 
that die idea of the annihilation of a giant insplie» 
tbe idioa of the fonner existence of a giant. 

On this heantifid explanation, not of the ohscurtm 
per ebseuriuSf hilt of the lucidum p$r obsctsrum, we 
will remark, first. 

If the objecte be so contrary as that one destroys 
thd other, where is the resemblance ; and if there be 
Knj resemfianee between them, is not this sufficient to 
to aeoount for the suggestion without having recourse 
to annihilation or oausaHon^ 

Seeondly, there is no truth in the assertion that one 
contrary destroys the other ; nay, the very supposition 
of a contrast perceived, implies tbat there is no such 
aTinihilationy since both ideas must be present to the 
mind ioffethgr^ else it could not perceive the contrast 
between them. Hume's gross error consists in ac'. 
counting for the existence of a feeling, by supposing it 
pi<eviottsIy to ei^tst as the cause of itself* 

The idea of the dwarf suggests the contrasting idea 
ofthegiant, why? according to Hume's theory, because 
it annUiibtes the Idea ofthegiant ; but this idea must 
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Iiave ofifted before it eoold have been mtnihilaied ; 
that is, before the operation whieh was to cause it:» 
existence* 

LECTURE XXXV. 

The error of redundancy in Hame's ennmeration of 
the principles of saggestion, consists in considering^ 
causation as a distinct principle from contiguity, to 
which, according to hU own theory ofcau$aticn(the same 
which is explained in page 27) it ought to be reduced. 
Therefore, Hume's three principles, — resemblance, 
contiguity, and causation, resemble the Chinese divi- 
sion of the human race into men, women, and Chinese. 

According to Brown, all suggestion, if our analysis 
be sufficiently refined may be reduced to one founda- 
tion — Pbior Coexistence, or at least such immediate 
Proximity as is itself very probably a modification of 
co-existence. But for this nice reduction we must take 
in the influence of emotions and other feelings very 
different from ideas, since it is the false restriction of 
the sqggesting principle to ideas alone — a restriction 
which the phrase * association of ideas* implies — that 
has led to the supposition of different principles ; yet, 
although a nice analysis may lead to this reference of 
all our suggestions to the common principle of Prox- 
imity, it is convenient, for illustrating the principle, to 
make use of the most striking sub-divisions in which 
the particular instances of proximity may be arranged, 
VIZ. (the same which Aristotle laid do\i'n,) resem* 



blaneei caatrut,.and coalignity; reiemUanc^ com- 
prehending every species of^ analogy. Tlie illasira- 
tions used by Brown are chiefly rhe|;oricaly both for 
their beauty, and for the sake of directing the reader's 
attention to the great principles of human nature, as 
^irhen considered in their relation to human emotions 
and judgements,) the standard of all just criticism.*' 
The suggesting principle is influenced, first by re- 
ssMBLAKCfi of obvicus cireumstancesy which produce 
similar impressions on our organs of sense, as where 
the faithful portrait of a friend suggests the friend 
himself ;t so also a ru£Flike Queen Elizabeth's, suggests 
the Queen, for the ruff was a part of the complex 
notion we had of her ; and that part having previously 
eo-existed or been in proximity with the other parts, 
suggest them all. Secondly, by resemblance founded 
on more shadowy analogies, as of objects that agree 

* This is exemplified in .mix^d meUphor, which is contrary to 
the formal ru\es of rhetoric, and yet quite consistent with the 
nattiral expression of strong emotion, the empassioned mind hur- 
rying from image to image spontaneously suggested, without 
stopping to reflect whether they be congruous or not. Thus to the 
simple uniTersal principles of our mental constitution even the 
boldest figures of the rhetorician are to be traced. 

t This case should scarcely be called an instance ofsvggesthn 
by resemblance, any more than in seeing the same person repeat- 
edly, we should say that he suggested himself by resemblance. 
Jhe eye being affected in the same manner by the Ii|;ht from the 
picture and by that from the living object. 
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UBOTUMM ZXXVL: 

Th^ 9iigfeitaig> principh is inflneiieea . by Q^n- 
TRMT ; Aqitke fdlsiSi ttnd Ae i^etlidg^i Jibe cft^ 
and 1^ gi^e, saggBat Meh ^tdMTi and Dii» ^M^^iifitim 
in oitf thetiglitB, fnim one codireiiie to Ae oppiwiterte 
perlkii|M 6 Inippy «iiiitrifmiMre «f natnra for Aempftriiig' 
eiteetts of eHKytimn by internipUng thetoo kmg^ comliv 
itvftllM of traiiw of any kind. If; mast j«£<toioMllf 
prodiaee fame little tcndeooy ta salvtaiy refleelaMN i» 
the > gay lioentiom <rowd/ nt U wHtMj ^T^ffrm^ 9^ 
benefiml iaifliieiiee oniheae who bdiold thevi ^4aaeiAg. 
dong" tkoTQiii^ l%r. TilM oTeriantiiig tendency to 
kepe toor-^ltat only happiaess of tke wreUhai^ 
deri<res sMich of iti energy from thi« iuggefitkg 
pAntijfii^ of oonli<it8t ; to tlie fierce ef wkidb aoay dso 
be traced madi o( tbe p|iii|fiil. retroBpeetioa, and. 
therefore 4tf the Mdalary ioflaenoeiof ooaacience^ abioe 
•eMlittwt nnit fve^iiently reeal the aeciirtty and hap^ 
pineHe of former innocenee, and thus aoften the mind 
tp.fepentanee* 

f e h this tendency /of the mind to pas* readily finoAk 
opposltes ^ opposites vhich rendem intmfi the. 
i4Mtofioal:ligiuBy antithesis; a iignre isf great power 
wheA;dtilfUly and spariagly oscmI; ikwt the 0^mff 
of ageeand l^fear houm of lifa^pOhe almighty, power 
of €h>d and haman noehiagMss^t is in^satble te^ 
thMt of fhasa m sncoesaion withiMt a fealaiig like thflK 
nMoh ti$ prbdiieed kj the snbliawst eloqnenaa. 
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, ,^1 principlefl of cbniierion ill Ifae 
^'^ ^ _Af Ask o( Contiguity, in fin 



tune or 



w** r Ml M'^^ *"^ extenri re in its opcSrm- 
f*«^ ■"*** ^ coiiiitt« <>«» »*tontion to iti grower 



^rioi«^«o^ without 4atenipting, by nny 
*** *^^ iittly»'>» *^ reduce to it any of tiie other 

"f^ rfth« «***^ "^ ^^ mankind, wbe pny Utde 
^ arbitrary eras of dirondogy, Wt dnie 

Lr «N* o**"*' **"* "P®* ®^ ^^'"* Vippfur d in 
^^10 persecution, or rebellion, or wBt^ or 

<^^*^> ^^ go also with nearness rf plaee^ on 



**•* ^i^y Aieflv founded systems of mnemonics; 
^*'** j^y^»;fip' principle, we could have no 
♦■^ _ ^ ■t geography ; since, if the idea of the 
^^ ^ l^en as quick to arise on our concep- 

"""^ -i&tfidNK' ■• ®^ Egypt, what a confused chaos 
"^^ \ — -*« and mountains would our knoW'^ 



^ "^ , .,*<i^have been ! In like manner, every 

**** x^ would have been beyond our reach, 

^^ ^iphd on the suggestion of the xsommon 

^^^^ ^^ together with their common con* 



^^regular order of proximity. But the 
lustration of l^e influence of eo<^xist« 



ir." 



^^^H^, in associating, ideas, is the com« 
^ by the infant over all the complicated 
•^ o^e. The thing signified recalls 
^ersft because both have been 
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repettedljr At the same moment presented to the 

senses. It was not 'the ferfeSity of the Holy Land, 

bat the heal eoMcepiions associated with it, whicli.led 

aiPFay from their homes in the far west the mighty 

and devoted hosts of the Crusaders. 

' But since the conception of one object may.snggest 

the conceptions of many different objects ; e. g. the 

sight of a picture may suggest the person whom it 

resembles^ or it may suggest the artist who drQW ity 

or the person who gave it to me, &c. ; why does it 

niggest one of these conceptions rather than the 

others ? This is an inquiry which has been n^lected 

by philosophers. 

• Yet the variety of the suggestion must show that 
the laws of suggestion, as ^ psineiple of the mind, are 
not confined merely to the relations of the successive 
feelings-^in which case the suggestion would be 
unifonn. But that though these may be considered 
the prinuxry laWs, there must be some other circum- 
stances which modify their peculiar influence at dif- 
ferent times and in different persons, so as to induce 
one associate conception rather than another, which 
circumstances may therefore be denominated ^econd^ry 

These secondary laws we may thus enumerate : 
' .1. Length cfiime during which the original feelings 
contiouedwhen they coexisted orsupQe^ded each other. 
The longer we dwell on objects, the n^ore fully do we 
rely on wt future remembrance of them. 

2 TM degree of Kveliness of the original feelmgs. 
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That ^tknlg fMiing of. infteiittt mi ^ano^t mIM 
alMtUidii, l»Ddi toixolyaote ifllftlio viady o^t osly t»y 
l«ftdiiif us td 4wcll lorigier on fhe o^nridaiH^iHi pf 
tli0»r ^ot olsa^ bf gWiag them mwr^ Yi^rmity . 

3. Frequency of ookwveUse^ 4. Retei^eii of acaitir^ 
¥en^. There S> a very striking exceptieA to thU l«f| in 
th6 siise of did people, wiio often retnesiWr thQ «? eaf&i 
of (heiif' ysovdi belter tkan those of ynslerday; etiU, 
ivliftti. the* time is not extended so' vttf imt |>f|ek^ tb^ 
Ifeinnttiil law h^s good, ^Teii with them.; thiii9» Ifaesp 
i^etilber Ihe et^eftts of yesterday hfitler dbm tiho9« of 
Ittstyw. ^ -: 

5. Degree of purity from mixture with oAer feel* 
iilgS. Oaf sttdcessive feeMogi ate mre elestf y asso- 
ciated aoeo^diag as «aek has isorexisted isea wkkothut 
^Ungst aseag heard fifly tones/attd tadgeadb tima 
by a. different pejPSOD, is less liklly to eaggest any ef 
tho sHigtsrs thaii if we had ottly heatd It songby the 
oM^ person. 

6. D^g^^Mi^ iif anginal aautUuHmy eiAer of. id* 
t^eet ei^ of teti^r, Q/'inl^&itf^-^thesB nM»dify the 
iniiience of primary laws in two w&ys^ firsts by aiag^ 
noenting and mtending the idflwMiice of aU«f drani^ as 
in the difference in strength of measaty m differaBi 
persona: secondly; by gim^ gnsater peopsBtional 
nrigtw Uf ono aet of tendeiioiea of si^gesfitm thanlto 
anadier^ Itisintilie modiieatio$i of tlie saggasthsg 
priiM&ple) and Ae peoaltar saggteaiions to wirfch k 
gives rise, that genius ohtefly eonsisca. In^iho tri(las 
of l^tmglit^ mind endewed>Wfth.iii(^^onrivd|:onnis; 
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the prevalent suggettiiig rehtioa i« onelsj^; in the 
mind of aa imitatory it is grosser contigmfy* In the 
mind of a poet of high order, the cono^qption of his 
subject awakens groups of analogous images, which 
bad ne?er before existed in similar oombination, and 
which thejrefore are bonndiess in number. The 
preTailing suggestions of the imitator being images 
preTiously co-existing in combination, are therefore 
limited in number, and admit no novelty. The whole 
difference lies in the occasions of suggestion, not in 
the images suggested. It is the same with tUTentive 
genius in the sciences and the several arts. He may 
perhaps be called a phUosopher who knows accurately 
what others know, and with the same means pro* 
duces the same effects ; but he alone has philosophic 
genius to whom analogous effects jinggest analogous 
causes, and who, by the suggestions of analogy, pro- 
duces new effects, or the same effects by n»w and 
simpler means. Of iempery-^we court the campany 
of the cheerful and shun that of the suUen.man, be* 
cause of the difference in the trains of thought which 
arise by spontaneous suggestion in those diffsient 
minds, from their constitutional diversities of disposi- 
tion. 

And not alone those constitutional and permanent, 
but also, 7thly, — Temporary differenpes of emotion mo- 
dify the influence of the primary laws. Thus, we 
have each our days, when we are more disposed 
to mirth, and oar days, when we are disposed to 
gloom, and our trains of thought are tinctured with 

T 3 
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the moTr^gfkmintig rwatf^m. The gaietf ai yomth h 
iiat liereiy a dftnse, but aba an efieot of Uia UadeDcy 
lof tka nibd at thafc period, taai^Mt iflUf;as of-kope 
aai'plQaaiiBe on almost avary oocaiioii* 

6. *Di0ereaeei cf hodaly sftKe^^Tlios kotr dWerent 
the traiaaof thought in health aad srckneia. 

9. Oeiterel igiukndeg produced ip pnot habOs^^-r 
J3y habit we do not moan the initteiice of babit^ ia 
snggfeaiitig imifm whkb have bean ilready ireqnenlly 
suggested in a certain <vcleiw.for it would ffaen be 
stiftj^er to laedace the ha^it itself to the mem power 
ct associates, but we ^eak of eases where tbe 
^OMiges sBggesftad may have beea of psoeiit ao^isi- 
tieo, :bBt are suggested more readily, ki 490iiseqaence 
oi gemralUrndtHcies produced ify fanmn^ IMki. Thus 
■when man of differeiitprolessioiisobsM'Fe the same 
^trauauteMe, how 4Mmmt will be their snbse(}tieiit 
'soggsstioiis. A striking eirample of tiiis power of 
to modify soggvstion, may be obsenred in the 
whioh it gives to the omtor, wto has been 
loag practised in extuaporary elocation — a command 
nos of words merely, bat of thoi]^;hts aad judgments. 
-'Chsk ^ole dimlous of his subject start befoie him, 
as it were without an effort on his part, image sifter 
imaga arises to illustrate it, and proper words in 
pvoper pkees, instantly embody hia sentiments. 

Of these nine secondary laws, the tet four which 
rriate rath«r to the momentary fceting? themselres, 
Hma to the particuhr frame of mind of the iadiridnal, 
hare a doable operation according asrtiiey Apply to 
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boiblhe aasMiati feriisgi^ wiiiscosdiBg as Ikey apply 
only to one of (bbosu P4ir.einea im ifaiaklattar' «afie, 
tiu9, tomkncy-CoaMoeiAtioftiof the ivra lediafs is 
greatly insraased^ tboaghy of oouBsay nol Bear so much 
.1^ wk^n Iboie.foiir laws apply lo hotk fooUagau . 

.. Any QO» of Ibe. jubb ia snffiokat U^ ehadge. coni- 
jiloilflly the sqggesfctoii ndiieh wo^ld otherwiae bave 
aetMnfroDL the operalaoii of the priaiary laws, but 
most vsiudly. many of them oombine -in one joint 
eOttcU It iia Aot tV3and«rliiI therafovOt that -the i^esnlt 
in diffBreut indiiriduab. shonkL be so rBxm^n* 

LECTURE XXXVIIl, 

The.d^cee of lirdinea^ of the aagpgflatmg feeliag 
inflomicea. greatly the degree of liveUnMB.ol that 
which la anggeatedk Hence, altkongh the oon^ptten 
of an object may be suggested, either by sdate other 
xxi»c;^ll0n^pc#eriOnily exi^ii^ in a train of iatornal 
tjhoui^ly or by ^^^p^tctption of some ether ehjept 
really existing wiillioiit^. It U by no means indiffDrent 
in. which of those- tw^et WAyt ^t has been auggested, 
the sugg^Mpn. beungi.i^.the latter. ca9e».infiitttely 
jnore.viyid tl|9Pin,t|ieferin«p{^ 

^ J^t&f tiine has m waa^^ jdw^ee reoonciled 1^ ^ 
the death of a friend/reinarks S^gald Stewait> ':how 
wonderfully are we affected the fijcst time we enter 
the honse wher^ he. .lived/ * In the ^sae? too, of 
those remarkably s^ei^i^ whic^ interesjt the ci«-i9sity 
dqm fhe menw^ftble persons, or, tfenaa^tienl*. which 
we hare been accustomed to connect with thern^ in 
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the coiuM of our studies, the fiuiey is more awakeaed 
by the aetual pereeption of the seeae itselfy than by 
the mere coDceptioB or unagination of it. Heiiee,the 
plessore we enjoy in visiting clasncal gvonnd*' 

This superior induence of perceptible objeets, in 
awakening associated thoughts and fedingSy Stewart 
attributes to their permaneni operaiiam^ as exciting or 
suggesting causes. ' When a train of thought takes 
its rise from an idea or conapUan merely, the first 
idea soon disappears, and a series of others succeeds, 
which are gradually, less and less related to that with 
which the train commenced ; but when the train takes 
its rise from a percepHStHe obfeet^ the exciting cause 
renudns steadily before us, and all the thoughts and 
feelings which haye any relation to it, crowd into the 
mind in rapid succession, streagtheaiag each others' 
effects, and all conspirii^ in the same general im- 
pression.' 

In confirmation of tiiis simple and beantilul expla* 
nation, Brown remarks, that it is not every ohjeet of 
perception which renders tiie train of thoughts tiiat 
succeed it more vivid, but only sudi objecta as are 
in themselves interesting, and therefore lead the mind 
to dwell on tiiem, giviiy tiiat time which is neces- 
sary, forgathering and bringing forward- the crowd 
of associate ideas, which conspire in heightening the 
particular emotion. 

How much it is in the power of drcumstanees to 
give interest, and even a species of dignity, to the 
most vulgar obpeet, is well illustrated in the foUowi^ 
paragn^h :— 
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-''WKbl ^4i fwmte at dlbnet*/ sfays Captain Kifigi 
^U UMir Misefftb)^ faat, on the banks Of the riv^r 
AwatslAA^t^e goetta-of a.peopla^ Witk whose 6xi«- 
6ni€e ^ W Wore beett senM ao«{iiakiled, and at 
the MMtaHy ^f^lhe babUable giobe--« tolitary half- 
worn jy^a;^ ^MMin^- whoao shape Was ftmiltar to us, 
hittmcted' onrMtidtltioa ; on examiniitioo^ we fonad it 
Stamped Tm^ttfe hack, wii& the worA London* lu^nn* 
iiot'pass'tdtef this eifoumstaiioe in silenee, oat of gra*' 
tftdde ibr. the inany^pleasaftl? thtmghta, the mixioas 
hopes, and tender remembrances, it excited in m/ 
' lliere can ben# dotibt^bnt'llidbt often befcMre the 
dhooverjr oF^tMa apoon, objects &hiltaH^ to afl th« 
^crew ninilti1iave'bi*o«ght th^a.distaal home to. their 
'Temettibrli»4MC '• -Bjirinoh vajmo^^^ fouiid Itk i^epBtitr}' 
so dtstaiii^^ exMted aatoliishiiiattt» and AoiivgipotMuifee 
WhicAi the siirpi4se''«t the disconpiebrj gave to iliii mast 
hav^e caused iAbm tb dwell on( it, till it awakened all 
^tbse tinier f^embfanoes^'' whidi an .objeset more 
WUiliai', aild tiierefqre Jest interesting* would- have 
wiled t^'etrstte. 

' The k;hief sonr^e^ however, of the vindntosa of the 
leindtldil) appear %o Brown to be sonettttog more 
than the mere object of perception, heoalise an 
,fxtanNd!:ohjaat^iif :vei^ iaasaeitiagy/ijF^^ proda^ a 
<eQiMideMb]a:efftetiantaiyianiaQii8i9v befoMi this perma- 
aiente haatinio to ooHect <and oondefiaei a gteat nnpn* 
ktif^of ideas. Tlnu, it is MloeLjr thai CafHaia King had 
'ofkaiitbottght»loiigap.'«ii»e tagpsthor pfi Britain* as^ 
tkad oH^tt ^as igatharild in Ida imagination, more 
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idflM ooluieetod wiA Us hone. Hum aft tke 

ifhm Ihe siglit of the spoon begn to affeetluni pow- 

erfidlj. What U this addilioml ciranMtiwiO ? 

la the eomplez state of nuid, eo n iisti ag of Ae 
penqititm of an wterastiBg object* and tiie hannoma- 
ing concepHams which it tmggMB, coezistiag as they 
do altogether, the^feeCa^ rfreoHij^f which bdoiiga 
to one part of the co^enstiag gvoop, ▼!■-— Ae p«r- 
oeptioB, dyfosea itadf oTer the whole, girag to all 
die parts a sort of faint tempcnary impr es s io n of 
reality. 

Erery moment, donbdess, die coaTictioB of the ahao- 
Intennrealityoftlie conceptions lecoiB to Aeaund^aad 

the whole which seemed to exist hefete vs, Taniahea 
agun, and is lost, bnt almost erery m o p n e n t likewise 
the fflnsion itself recon. And the feeUng of the 
presence of a nnmhor of bdoTod ohjects, thns fire- 
qoently renewed and lost, heigkian the TidenGe^ of 
emotion ; an effect, which the floctnating between 
two opposite fodings always prodnoes ; e. g. One 
who coold bear the pressore of majUttdng alilictioa 
nnmored, yet dissolves into tears, not on an increase 
of misery, hot on the sadden inqpolse of some nnex- 
pectedjoy. 

The Swiss, at a «Ustance from his native ceontry, 
may oflen have been led, by some accidental imago, 
in a train of thonght, to the vNiiembraiiee of his 
home, but tiie ideas of his imagination, not beia^ 
attached to any thing extertal and ^pemaneut, wmp 

;;let him hear the song of his home. 
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and Ae reaSfy of the song diffuses itself over the eon- 
ception of his home which it awakens, and which 
mingles with it, just as the actoal perception of his 
home used fonnerly to be mingled with that of the 
same tane. 

This communication of the feeling of external 
reality, from an ohject perceiTed, to the suggested con- 
ceptions that coexist with it, is not without exaipple; 
it is a thing of constant occurrence, in Tiston the real 
sensations of colours and the associaied coneeptians 
of longitudinal distance and figure are so blended, that 
we ascribe external reality equally to the whole, to- 
the merely imaginary conception, as well as to the 
really felt sensation. By a similar combination of per« 
ception and imagination, the superstitious incorporate 
their fears with the objects which they dimly perceive 
in twilight, the white sheet or other shadowy outline 
gires a sort of permanent and terrifying body to the 
spectres of their own imaginations. 

To this combination of the reality of perception, 
with the harmoniaing conceptions which it suggests 
and with which it continues to blend-— an effectin some 
degree similar takes phu^e, in the combination of any 
▼ery Tivid eaneepHan with other mere conceptions, 
when they harmonise and unitereadily as a complete 
whole. The Tividness oi tiie one being, as it were, 
diffused ot w the faintness of the other. The influence 
here is, of comrse, far less tiian in the case of the 
perception. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 

floence over our oono^lioiis, wliich we sqgpos^ thi^ 
jwra pti p n cf g^iie InadgeAba n Miiin Wi ig 4>bj€ct jto poB- 
flMB. BakevMwmiitjMNt.Wop^i!«t9ppcilive^r>rtitt 

» 

wiiddit9iN«;atffeiiifl«eiioe be grout. UmMatkiut 
Undiy ocetpymf omr petwjfikm wilt a. iomtwzsiy 
oftfM l9 Amnaa life tiRpr*^^ 
^^■JioppmwMWH wUeh, vol hymgMwug witktlie p»Hi*> 
*c«br MSDOMte ide«8, woqldefc oeoe brovk tiie illiisifM» 
of tlwir realily* 1% m ddeAj this inGonmUmcy of 
onr ^nBepiiQBsi witfi Mr oeggestiMU» wbiiii Ur^nr 
wt^dmg lioun pxBTiettto iha b^litff intlio vei^ of the 
dbjeeto^f ow im^^iitMPij vU^.^thnr^i^ wo abooU 
be iiipgwid to onliarbMuo, wbile doop w Ao oUi^ 
bead, eychidipg aaorif ott -seniatioi^ oUoiFg ^ ^^m 
of ideas that passes tlir!!»i|glp.4|i^.iiol94>ft9 9Wil90 Aft 
im^Pimni of aotttal realky, 

•Ift jMuiy caeeo wkore tba poro^on^.a^f^ji^r 
bNig*lofi$ olyeftt gives wamtb and mijmiti^^'IO'Om 
tniin of Ibov^bts, imoUi^ .einswufcMHce baagsof^ iif* 
fleeaoe, iin o^^ <lti% 6$^ ««r 4y«li AesoNi^ ^e^ 

A wJ i uay or i^preeaMot iridi eoiib oiiier ; Aongh.il 
n»y mggee$ tkese Tariottdy afc diffimol Aoim^Mif 

received from a friend, if it remain in nnr josinwiim 
soon becomes associated with events and feelings that 



haT.eiio.jr0liition to opv friend^ )>ut i^'newljT'^iscayered 
meittoxial of a long4pst Od^nd, yresants his instant 
image wumxed with other conceptions which would 
liaYe woftkened ito janpressioa.. ^ 
. There is, moreoYery the influence ^of. the feeling of 
astomshmeiit to be >taken into account. In conwon 
circumstaneeii for which woiare pi»paredy weex;ierei«e 
a self --ccmimaad iidiich keeps down any rideiil emotiofi^ 
not so i|i eases of mex^eted dis^yerf. Thus ther 
8ttddearappearaiioe^4>f a foe in, aiuJ^osh sUiked ^ p%nie 
in the fareaet even> of thosei. who wo«4d have matched 

« 

againsl; Jtim undaunted in the epea ft^ld^ 

■ 

. Their0.is seansely one oi^ourmoral feelings, whidi tiMt 
diffusion-^ the felt realiAy.jof aomsAhingthaiteauats^ 
oirer hemoaiwig imagesof uBejasdag thkigSy doas mot 
modjfjf s itf^km0 instanced it in. the fears of tiie snpar- 
stitie^s, vwe may elio meatiop the«uspicioBaof the jea> 

■ 

loiiB>to whteh the felt truth of the slightest harmo>- 
nimigifiMt cenntHDieatea its own re|tlity« 

The addifeMmal ItFeliness which objects <^pereeptioa 
Qenotmiteate .to our Assaciata' f4c[Uiigs by their per^ 
manence^ leads us to an important property of the 8itg« 
gcirtlBig l^ineiple* In the train 4if thought, one idea 
4Uwi^f0ot alwaysfftde away when a new one arises, 
sopfi^iitt^l it doesy^^aod tjhe; sequence will be ezeluaiv^ 
i]lt!|«)T«9ry^ii|(M9e|[ijl^ of aU thatpteeeded the parlicidar 
Bugf fis^09> hli^lflmelmeSpandperhi^siBore generaiiy, 
the If i|cf4i9g 4hon|^ remains and blends witii that 
w)iidifU<auggestediaBd there isa?irtaal coexistence. 
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Many objects of external sense excite only a mo* 
mentary sensation, forgotten, almost as soon as felt, 
while on many others we dwell with the lireHest in« 
terest ; so likewise many conceptions exist but for a 
moment, and serve only for the snggestidtt of other 
ideas, some of which perhaps may "be eqnaUy siiort- 
lived, while others* more lively and interesting, paase 
Idnger in the mind, and though they suggest ideas con- 
nected wi|h themselves, continue #ith them, and snr* 
vi ve perhaps the very conceptions which they isnggest. 
The sight of a book may suggest the friend who gave 
it, the remembrance of the friend may suggest' ^r 
f«ini]y...^n evening spent with them — the subjects 
of conversation ; still the conception of the friend may 
contiBse, mingled indeed with various conoeptions a9 
th»y rise successively, but still coexisting wttil tbent — 
and is perhaps the very pait of the i^omplex group 
that after along train of thought, during which^ it bUe 
been constantly present, suggfests at last sane Mw 
conception that introduces a different traui of ita own, 
oi which the conception of die friend no longer foiasa 
a part. 

. TVidioutthis ooniintuuwe and eoerislefic? we sfconM bo 
weapaUe .of regulmhf proaeeuHnff any d^aigm. When 
wn ait down to study any subjeety we have irst softie 
front conception of the subject itself: this in tiie first 
stage of our progress suggests seine other ocmception ; 
lids second conception, if it alone were present, having 
yariona relations of ita own, as well as its relation to 
the subject which suggested it, would probably excite 



^ tkbd eoticeplKOD, whidt lutd no tef&mk^ to tke 
t»r%ntBl subjeet. It woQld.hence W impofsiUe to 
.Uiurk of the same aah|ect even for a wangle minute. 
'. What, g^ves the idea eloiit home such povrerftii 
influence over us ? Not the conceptions which it sag- 
gfests : in separate suecession, for none of these would 
fdtigly hare such power, it is the coeadstenee of l^e 
group, and the longer tre dwell on the idea, the more 
additional images are suggested, which, not bf exclud- 
ing, but by combining with the images previously 
excited, enhance the general effect. 

This doctrine of the continuance of the suggesting 
feeUng with that which it suggests, is of very extent 
sive application, in treating of various intellectual phe- 
nomena, and still more in treating of our emotions; 
Yet it has been. much overlooked, because the habitual 
«ise'of die term succession of ideas, train of ideas, ror- 
rent of odj; thoughts, &c^ leads us to think of our 
ideas as merely consecutive. 

4 

I 

LECtlJRE XL. 

> The doetrin^. oi association of ideas, which is gene- 
rally reeeiveds u ms f4Alewt;->~That.when two ^ects 
ave peiMseived' together, for the first time suppose, 
besides the mere perception, another operation: of the 
niiadi totiJly distinct,, takes place at the same time, a 
mi^0efious procs^ of association, by which an tm^n 
bet!ire^i| the two coqcc^ptiqns is formed, and that it is 
VI o9M0QU/ft9^ of this Mfisriaus connection thus JlNm^d 




«f tite iBwo ideaSy ofteBti]Be8.altetv 

«f then ia pcfcehied^tlmigli the«iber 

tlie perotifvd one «ani«i^ittta the miiid 

witk iikMf th% mkeeftkon of ite^^Mncr 

Tk» ■MMiitaiH of Ihe iieeeMtly-irf.tliu mjrstarkm em- 
■Mli i g pneesty are alao itsscvlora of Ibe xadical ;dia' 
liwtfaB betireen- tk« diffleirenit trihcs of soggestumab 
Tk^do Bot connder the suggesttonaof resemblatto^ 
eoBtraaly&e; to he speeifieallj the same as l&ose.of meie 
proxiinfty. WeJiave already rcsnavked^ that.tkey 
are all capable ^ being jredaced by m awbtUe aaaTysie 
te this priae^le. 'Let wt exemplify tbie redoetioii* 
• Resemblanee reduced to proximity. Iseeastniii^r 
wboee eyes, for example,' resemble tbose of a friend of 
mine, and the stranger's face immediately saggei^my 
irioidi's— why ? Because tbe stranger's eyes prodsce 
tbe same sensation in my mind wbich my friend's for> 
merly did, and that sensation su^eststlw. oonc^tioa 
of tbose other sensations to which it was formerly j9roa> 
tmofe, viz. the other features itf my .friend. 

Analogy reduced to proximity. A fine morning in 
tprinff snggests tbe cheerful fre^mes^ of ^m#|4— -why ? 
Becimse witnessing that efaeerfal freshness AMtneiiy 
ezdted a pecuUar emoHon in my mind, aodliio fine 
asonung exeites now that same emotion. Tbe emotion 
imsediately suggests the idea to which it wasformerly 
]iro»i»MMe,^ik the cbeidrfnl fteriiness of youth. Tins is 
an association, not of ideaSf bnt of emoMons attd wfeM 
siisigfed. The restHetion involred in the m^brtmuite 
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phrase, ^anociation of ideoi^ prenrented philosopherB 
from discoTering the proximity in oases like this, where 
aach pronmity never really existed as far as regards 
the ideas in the train, but was only to be found in some 
emotion or internal sentiment or judgment that #as 
common to the two. 

Contrast reduced, to proximity. I see ai man^ e. g. 
with a| yery large nose ; the reflection which it excited 
is,, what a. singnlar nose I— -afterwards I see another 
person with a yery diminutiye, one, which excites a 
similar reflection of what a singular nose, and this re- 
flection suggests the idea to which it wasformerlyj9ro«- 
c»ia<fr--4iie idea of the very krge nose. Thn9 objects 
contrasted in form, by exciting sentiments wht<^ haye a 
reeemUanee^ suggest each other, and thus the case of 
contrast is reducible tol^t of resemblance, and there- 
fore to proximity. And thus eyery relatiye suggests 
its correlatiye, by means of the circumstance of agree- 
ment in which the relation consists, whcih being 
common to both, forms a connecting link of mere 
proximity. . 

Although by such nice analysis, all classes of suggestion 
may be reduced to one, yet as this reduction involycs 
the principle that there is no necessity for any myste. 
rious process of association between two ideas previous' 
to the suggestion itself, in his argument with the as- 
sertors of such necessity, Brown takes them on their o wn 
ground, and allows distinct species of suggestions.* 

* In illustrating, our suggestions, too, he thougixt it safer to 
consider them as distinct tribes. Because the process of reduo* 
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in fact, the chief wei^bt of his Brgmaeht rests en the 
exislence of distinct species. 

>ye wiU give a concise Tiewtof Brown's doetrine ^ 
suggestion, and then proceed to his argninaits agwiist 
,the received hy^thesis. . 

His theory is this. At the first perception of anohjeet, 
no mysterions asisociation was formed between our idea 
of it aiidthoiBe.of Ather QbjectB>-»^o connecting process 
in the mindi no second process, none hot the one^ the 
mere peroqptlien ; bnt when at any time the pereepUon 
of one object is followed by the conception of another 
. and absent object^ then and not earlier, die law of sng- 
sgestion .first operates, then is its .prisiary inflnence 
;exeirted ; the peixeption of the present is followed by 
the conception of the absent object^ notbecanse of aaj 
earlier assodation, hot . bernpo it is an Qrigintil «tw* 
ceptUnli^oi the mind, to pass. from state |o state, 
and to do this^not at random, bat in a eerkiin order.* 
As in the process of seeing objects there is no myste- 
terioa$ (^nnectioa of tha organ with light, at some 
period prior to that at which light first acted on the 

tion, being very subtile, was more liable to be fiUlaciDU^-^Becauae 
the suggestions of contrast and analogy seem equally immediate 
as those of proximity — Because, whether the feelings have really 
been proximate or not/Ae great mystery of suggestion still 
vemains the same. 

* The law being, that one state of mind should be followed^ 
not by any other indffierently, but by those to whidi it bears some 
particular affini^ from resemblanoey contrast, &e^ 
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ovg9ia ; fo in suggeitionvtliemw no neeefsity for asy 
prior union or asdociation. - - 

\ He argues thns 9 

. We haye m wnseioutnest of any snch process of 
«afociation taking plaee, eitker at the tilne of the 
perception 'or at the time of the soggestion. 

The laws of raggestion then, ae opposed to what may 
be called la wsof association, in otiber words, the circam- 
etances which seem to regulate the spontaneous suc- 
cessions of our ideas, without reference to any former 
inteilectiial process except the simple primary percep- 
tions» from wkich all our corresponding conceptions 
are derived, form a legitimate theory, being a perfect 
generalization of known facts, without a single circnm- 
atance. assniQed, the other doctrine is a gratuitous 
hypothesis. 

A case of contrast, if contrast be a simple prin- 
ciple of anggesti^in, as the assertors of association 
oiust conrider it, and if it be not reducible to con- 
tigaity, decides the question. Suppose the first 
sight of a giant to suggest the conception of a 
dwarfisk person of our acquaintance ; such a case is 
easily explained aecordibg to our view of suggestion, it 
being one of the laws of suggestion that perception 
should suggest oonifasHmg conceptions ; but is quite in- 
explicable according to the other view ; there being no 
room for-anyaa80ciation,nnles8 objects were associated 
L before they had existence) till the moment of the actual 
1 s^ggestiiUtn of the dwarf, the two ideas haviug never 

before coexisted, and then the suggestion must, have 
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arisen before the associftfcion which gsre rise to iteoidd 
take effect — a manifest absurdity. 

That an object seen for the first tiise snggesfesmany 
relative conceptions, is undeniable^ and this single con- 
sideration is enough to overthm the received doctrine 
of association, since even, admitting that there might, 
in cases of suggestion of a previously eontiguotia object, 
have been a prior connexion , between the two ideas, 
yet in this case at least there cannot. This case there- 
fore proves, that the tendency of the mind in suggestion 
is not to exist successively in states which have been 
previously associated, but simply in such successive 
states as have to each other certain rdations of resemr 
blance, &c. 

That the perception of a giant, which had never be- 
fore coexisted with the idea of a dwarf, should yet be 
sufficient without some prior association to induce that 
idea, is no doubt very mysterious, but not more so than 
if the two ideas had previously coexisted ; the mystery 
lies in the^^ which all have experienced and must 
admit — the recurrence of an idea without the recur- 
rence of the ei^temal cause of that idea. This fact is 
the only mystery in Brown's theory, whOe the other 
doctrine involves a second mystery^^of whoee exist- 
ence we have no experience— ^the previous association 
of the two ideas. , 

The term suggestion is to be preferred to assodoHim 
as a more accurate general term for all the spontaneous 
successions of our thought. Beoaxise, by making tjbe 
suggei^tion to depend on a prior combination^ we should 



MMtneftpraoHHi a£wliiis|k wrff haVoAo oonfeioioatoeiM^nd 
fixe^de^bf.iheunpMtibilikf, of sodi pmnout confamt 
AtOf ailclnqiol tf/Siigipo^ioiisexVfiept'tfaitof c«»n%wt^ 
im'Hmef gaolber ob|«dfenn io die tena aiiofiifltioki of 
tdott WH ginen in llie beginning, of tlii& lectnse. 

The principal advantage resalting froni Bf^wai'b 
thetirf^is die gceattimplifieatidnef iUe pbenoamuiby 
jreinoTiiig ■nusb' of the myttevy whioh that more cnm« 
4bnnuliVpotfaeiM threir over eoine of the pffeceaiea of 
tboi^hlf i when raggiegtion wiM s^peied to depend onr 
fonner nsflbeiatioRiy and wheii in nnny cases it was hn« 
•|iD«nble to discover any coexistence or' inunediflte soo* 
4seB8ien of the primary perceptions by Which spch ssso* 
eialaon»<ionld be formed; it occasionedinany cnmbroin 
distinctions and Baoreeombrocm hypotheses in order to 
aoeoant for the apparent anomalies. 

The phrase assodaUon, instead of saggestien, tfins 
introduced thebelief in many snperflnoos powers ; e* gt 
Jhefowetoi4mag4natianoxfitnci^ is nothing b«tsag'> 
gestibn; bort as the conceptions, which are called ima« 
ginalione are iu it were new ereatieiiSi which, ai they 
never before existed in the mind, of coorse conM never 
before' have been combined with onr other thoughts, 
their rise therefore conld not be attributed toassoeia* 
tion, but required a new powito to account for tiiem, 
and therefore the * power of imagination^ was coined 
to supply the emergency. 

The chief caus^ which led to the belief of an actual 
union of ideas previous to suggestion, is the peculiar 
importance of that class of suggestions, which for its 
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charaetctrislio hitmproximiiy^Mi therefore former eoex« 
i«teBoe» or immediale saeoeasion of die direct oli|eoto 

« 

of thought ; when objeete perceived togeliher arose 
agUB togelher» it waa a oatval iUnsioii tiwt: there wma 
some myaterioias nnion apon which the eofgeatMNi 
depended. 

What ftrengthens the iUasion is, that in Tolnatary 
remtniseence we use die relation of direct pcoziraity of 
objects, we think of all die yarietj of events thathap** 
pened at the time at which we know that the event 
now forgotten, and songht to be recollected, occwrred, 
and we pursue this whole series through its deCukiy as 
if we expected to discover 9ome tie that may give into 
our hand the fugidve feeling which we wish to detect 

Moreover, when once an idea has suggested another, 
supposeby contrast, the two ideas are then eonii^ouSf 
and the same one may suggest the same second idea 
again, not by reason of their contrast as at firsts but by 
reason of their contiguity ; and the contiguity really 
operating at the subsequent suggestion may deceive ns 
into a belief that such contiguity also connected, the 
two ideas at the time of the former suggestion. 

In all these three ways our thoughts in the consi- 
deration of every simple suggestion contii^ualiy turns 
to the pasl^and the suggesti<m itself is converted i«to 
association, the exceptions, numerous though they are, 
being forgotten, or receiving a different name, thajt 
we might satisfy ourselves with a general law. 
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LECTURE XLI. 

We next proceed to shew how all tbat variety of 
powers whiob owed their fkncied existence to themis- 
take concerning the nature of association, is rednctble 
to the principle of simple suggestion ; and, on accoun t 
of its greater simplicity, we commence with the ptnoer 
of conception. 

It has been defined, the power that enables us to 

form a notion of an absent object of perception or of 

some previous feeling of the mind. 
We certainly have a mental power or susbeptibiRty 

by which the perception of one object may excite the 

notion of some absent object-^namely, the power of 

suggestion, when stripped of the illusion as to priof 

association. And if the conception be separated from 

the suggestion, nothing will remain to constitute the 

power of suggestion, which is only another name for 

the same power ; e. g. I see a volume belonging to a 

friend-«it suggests the friend himself* I seem to see 

and hear him. The notion jof my friend is called a 

conception and is said to indicate the panoert^ conceptions 

bnt what is there in it more than a snggestion, for if 

there were no suggestion of my friend, I could have 

no oonceptioa of him, and if there were no conception 

af htm^ it would be absurd to spedc of a suggestion in 

whtoh nothing was suggested. 

In no other way i» conception distinguishable from 

auggestion than as a part is from the whole as a tight 



from wiorif we see innumerable objects in succesaion, 
because.we are suspeptibl^ of vision^ we conceive innu- 
merable objects in succession, because we are suscep- 
tible of that spotttaneoiis,siig|;e8tion by which. coiie«p- 
tions rise after eiK^hoth^r in regular trains ; the. laws 
of fluggestien or association being merely the gen.^ial 
circum^tanpefi aci^ording to which conceptions or oAer 
feeUngSi follow conceptions or other feelings* 

This duplication of a simple power to account for a 
single state of mindis a strikingexample of the inflaesce 
of ibfi mistake about association^ inquirers not direct- 
ing their attention to the siogle m.oment of suggestion 
If ben the conception rises, but fancying there was 
'Qefd for some mysterious association at some period 
tfefo^Oi.con^^ered the former process of association to 
^mply one , mental ' po^er, and the after- rise of. the 
fspnpeption to imply another. . 

9et.w:€en the eet^i.ooncepliioaj and suggestion, there 
iisthjis;4iffeir^i^i ^e form^ has.a more, immediate 
Seji|reQ/(^ to the; object conceived^, the latter- tj» the 
i)<mGef yipg. n^ndv 
,. ApQtherof tl^^se si^osed intellectu^ poii^ers ia 

MJilf ORY* J , 

Om> remembranqes are, complete iitates of mind; 
thciy combine conceptions with a feeling of a oertainif rer. 
ladon of apteceden.ce to our. present feeling^ of tlie«e * 
t^ojiiey i^s^^ia^d of 09thi|^^ more. ;If yop $^$0^ 
rate from a remembrance part of its oemplexity-^>^tliat 

* That is, Uv other words, with » feeling of priority 07 time* 



{Mot wkioh eoii8ttlntes)tik« aolkm of a eertain relation 
of antecedenee—^natfaiiig remaias but a eoneepUoo* 
The eoiic^tion, as we liaYe already seen, does not 
imply a peculiar power^ and neither does the other 
part of each remembrance— the feeliag of the relatioii 
of antecedence— imply any peeoUar power generically 
diatiact from that power which pereeires other rela* 
lions. FoTj Chough the notion o£ time is very ohscnre 
and traly desernng of St. Austin's* remark on it, still 
ttis,€i»y2ft^a^tqgrt[rgc<ya&feo/^g/tiiyorPBderstaiid i Bg 
it, only a certain feeling of relation, and nolMng more .: 
a relation which we feel neaily'tn the same manner m 
we feei the relation which bodies bear to each otbor 
as coexisting in space ; 'we say of an event that it 
happisned a moal^ ago, as we say of a house that it is 
«wo miles from a nch a place, referring is each case the 
distances which we measure,:to some point, as if it were 
li fixed point. If we coold consider no more than inco 
events together, wre need never have invented the 
word time, simpler wonds expressive of the simple {Re- 
lation between the two,anch Bg^hefbire and after ^ prior ^ 
smbtoqmentt suoceeditiff, woaU hwe dQne«8,but becaiMie 
we are i^ipaUe of coneidering a variety of events, idl 
of -which are felt to bear to that atateof mind wiiich 
constitutes oar present eeaseionsness, some relation of 
fHorihf or stABequeMce, which theyioeesa tons to bear 
alae reciprocally ta each other, the varieties of this 

* Si nemo a me quierat scio, a quserenti ezplicare velim 
nescio. 

X 



relation oblige ns to invent a general term for dxpra^^ 
sing them aU. This general term expresses no tUnfffW 
reality, but only relations felt by vs in the objectsof our 
conception, if we abstract the objeete whidi hare the 
relation of priority and subsequence or succession we 
can no more have a notion of time than we can imagine 
brightness or dimness without a single ray of light. 
When therefore the notion of time is combined with 
our conceptions, as in the case of memory, all that b 
combined with tiiem is the feeling of a relation^ and 
the only powers exercised in remembering, are simple 
suggestion, and the capacity of feeling relations, tiuU 
is relative suggestion ; but with these two powers ne 
other is requisite, no power of memory. 

The relations of coexistence in space are not less 
relations than those of succession in time, yet wh» we 
conceive a distant place, and tiiink of its distance, we 
are not considered to^ exercise a new intelleetaal 
faculty. Why should we then, when we think of a 
past event and of its priority to the present time* 

With respect to tiiat memory combined widi the 
desire of remembering something forgotten, to whidi 
we give the name of recollection. Brown opmbats tiie 
opinion, that it is under our control. It is not true, 
he says, that we wUl the existence ^ certain ideas, 
and that they arise in consequence of our volition ; for 
to will any idea is to know what we wiU, and there* 
fore to be conscious of that very idea, and what we 
know so well as to will its existeuAe, we need net 
desire tg know. 



ThMe who wished to aroid the meoiiflieAeney <^f 
this direct Tolition, adopted a theory of indirei^ voli- 
tion. Though I hare not the power of directly caUing 
«p the forgotten idea, e. g. a piece of .news communi* 
cated by a friend, yet I have, say they, the power of 
calling up such ideas as I know to hare coexisted with 
with it? e. g. the phiee where it was told, the person 
who told it, &C. If, says Brown, in answer to this, 
the accompanying ideas arise of themselves to the 
mind according to the simple course of suggestion, 
there is not even indirect vclition in the parts of the 
spontaneous train, and if they do not arise of them- 
selves, but are separately willed, there is dien as 
direct volition and as much absurdity involved in tnis 
calling up of the accompanying circumstances, as in 
calling up Ae very conception itself; the only diffe- 
Tence is, that, instead of one, I have now many direct 
Tolidons, and have consequently multiplied the absur- 
dity. The true theory of recollection is to be found 
in the permanence of the desire, and the natural 
spontaneous course of the suggestion. I do not call 
up the ideas of the person and place, but these, by 
their relation to the desire which I fed, arise uncalled, 
and the mere conception of these may naturally sug- 
l^est the conversation songht to be remembered ; if it 
does, the object is gained, and the desire ceases ; if 
not, my desire continuing and being now more 
strongly, because more recently associated with the 
conceptions of the person and place, keeps them con- 
stantly before me, till^ in the variety of suggestions to 
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wblch ihef qptontaneoiisly gire rUe^ I either obtMA at 
leMt the remembranoe which I wish, or by acwie new 
siigg«stloti am led into a new channel of tboqght, and 
forget altog«ther that there was any thing which I 
wilhed to remember* What is termed yolmtary 
reoelleetion^then, whether direct or indirect, is nothing 
more than the coeustenee of son^Mgae and indistinct 
desire with our simple trains of snggestion. 

Since memory is thns reducible to snggestion, of 
course the secondary laws of suggestion explain the 
diversities of memory in different indiyiduals. 

It is a common i;emark» that men of good memory 
hare not profound judgment^ Brown admits jthatmen 
of high intellect have not that kipd of memory whicb 
is adi^ted to common conversation, and which people 
are too ready to contider exclusively as memory, an4 
from so considering it, imagine that memory is un- 
friendly to genius; namely, the suggestion which 
takes place according to the mere imitative relations 
of conHguUy in time and place of the very objects 
themselves. This, from, the sort of connexions that 
it involves, presents itself to us more readily, and 
seems more abundant, merely by coming .more fre- 
quently before our view. But a good memory in itf 
best «6nse, as a rich and retentive store of conoeptiona, 
is not unfriendly to intellectual excellence ; on the 
C4>ntrary, the richer the memory and the greater the 
number of images that will arise in the mind of the 
poet and of powers and effects in the philosophor's, 
the more copious will be the suggestions 0f<.anaIegy ; 
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and did more copious the nngge^Honn of analogy may 
be, the richer and more diversified must be the inven* 
tire power of the mind. Lord Karnes illustrates the 
species of recollection of a vulgar mind^ by quoting 
from Shakspeare the many trifling fmcte heaped toge* 
ther by Mrs. Quickly to force upon Sir John Falataff 's 
remembrapce his promise of marriage. According to 
him, the reason why, in the mind of some persons, 
iboughtB and circumstaaces crowd on each other is 
ih€ UutUneu of the discerning factdty^ * a person/ says 
Kamesy ' who cannot accurately distinguish between 
a slight connexion and one that is^ more intimate^ is 
equally affected by each, and so must have i^ great flow 
of ideas» because they are introduced by any relatiou 
indifferently, and the slight relations being without 
number, furnish ideas without end; while, on the 
other hand, a man of accurate judgment cannot have a 
great Jhto <^ ideaSf because the slighter relations 
making no figure in his mind, have no power to 
introduce ideas; and hence it is that accurate judg« 
ment is not friendly to declamation or copious elo- 
quence.' It is not, says Brown, from any defect of 
memory, as Lord Kames thinks, that fewer of the 
ideas which prevail in common conversation arise to a 
mind of accurate judgment, but because the prevailing 
tendencies to suggestion in such a mind are of a species 
that have little relation to the dates, &c, of the occur- 
rences that are the ordinary topics of familiar dis* * 
course ; the memory differs in quality, not in quan- 
tity ; and though the flow of mere words may be more 

X 3 
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copious la liiiB who is not acenstomed lo.dwellon 1km 
pemument rehUons of objeetey bat ontki slightor 
ciiTiimitsnoes of perception and.local eommxraii; yet 
the whole series of soggestioas of whioh a profoimd 
and diseriminatiiig' mind is capable, is greater upon 
the whole than the nntnber of those whioh arise so 
readily to the tfdnd of a snpeHieiai thinker. The 
great difference is, that the wealth of the-ene coneisits 
of small pieces in contimial request,, and* Aeraftire 
bronght more frequently into vieifr ; while the abun- 
dance of the other consists chiefly in more preciens 
coins, whidi are rather depo^it^d than caitted about 
for current use, but which, when brought forward, 
exhibit a magnificence of wealth to which the petty 
counters of the multitude are compairattiFely insig'- 
liificant. 



LECTURE XLir. 

Another class of pnenomena, which has been erro- 
neously ascribed to a peculiar intellectual power, is 
that of Imaginatiofty or Fancy. We do not merely 
perceive objects and conceive or remember theta. simply 
as they were, but we have the power of combining 
them in various new assemblages. These new com- 
binations of the ideas previously existing in our mind 
comprehend the phenomena of Imagination. It hai 
been generally regarded as implying a voluntary 
selection and combination of images for the production 
of compounds different from those which nature exhi- 
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bits* This opinion is false ib part at least, for new 
oomplctx ooneeptions often arise and start, as it werer 
npoB thviuind, in its passive trains of thought. 

By the onion of desire with the phenomena of 
Imagination, a difference is produced similar to that 
by wfaieh mere perception differs from attention^ and 
mere m^nory fromTeeollection. It may therefore 
be iBonsidered in two lights ; 1st, as it takes place 
withlDot desire, or 8dYy, as it takes place with desire 
#r intention. 

1st, That there is imagination or new comUnalsons 

of images and feelings unaccompanied witk'any desire^ 

and consequently altogether Toidef selection, is as true 

as that' there is memory without intentional remini«^ 

cenee. We as Mttle wiU the varying sceneryof our reve* 

ries,andiidlthe strange forms which seem to people! hem; 

as we will the conception of any person with whom 

we -are acquainted, when that conception rises to us in 

instant suggestion merely on reacHng his familiar name. 

I may conceive gold, it is sftd^^— I may conceive a 

mountafn ; and these states of my mind, ' which are 

oiilyfktnt transcripts of the past, ^re simple suggest 

tions. But if I conceive a golden mountain, a thing 

which I never saw, I must have put together Vohin^ 

tarily these two concirptions, and, strictly speakings 

have formed not a mere conception, but an imagioa'> 

tion. Thid * puOtng together Brown rebuts by an 

argument similar to what he used for shewing the 

absurdity «f supposing that we can will the existence 

of any ptftieular idea* (Seepage 830.) We cannot 



Thniy in the proeeM of coinpotitioii» il appean tkftt 
tibfi sUteyOr nther that tlie states of miad are oot tke 
exercise of a single power^ bat the doTidi^ment of 
varions soseepttbilities, Ist, desire— 2dy simple sn ggea - 
tion, by which conoeplion rises alWr conception— -Sd, 
judgment or relad^e suggestion, by whidi a feeUugp 
of relatire fitness or unfitness arises on the cmitem* 
plation of the conceptions that have thaa spontaneously 
presented themselves. 

That which is most efficient in fixing our train of 
thought in steady relation to our subjecty so as to allow 
eoatinuons cMimpositiony is the ftwidfeeUng of dedre ; 
since the conception of the subject, being essential to 
the desire^ must coexist with it, and, while so coexist- 
ing, must, firom the influence of the common laws of 
suggestion, induce snccessiTely Tarious other eoacep* 
tions related to the primary subject and to each other. 

But what is also rery efficient for this fixing of our 
thoughts, or at least for recalling them what they may 
haTO wandered from ihe subject, if ^ anuUnU pr et em e e 
qf Ae same obfeds cf pereeptvm around us — the pen, 
the desk, &c. ; these, though from their connexion 
with other subjects they might have a tendency to 
lead our thoughts away from that one which wb desire 
to develope, yet from being more rttcn^y associated 
with that snbject, have most of them a stronger ten* 
dency to lead us back to it if we should wander into 
other trains of thought. 

From this analysb of imagination, it iqppears to 
involve no operation of any distinct power, but merely 
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ihe rise al varioiiB images aceordiag to the ordiBary 
laws of Mmple soggertion in coexistence with feelingsf 
that arise from some other common principles of die 
mind, particularly desire and the feeling of relation. 

That peculiar teiidency of snggestion which distin- 
tinguishes the conception of an inrentive genios from 
those of a common mind (see page 208) distinguishes 
also their imaginations. 

But what then becomes of that ideeUon of which 
writers on the subject of imagination speak so mu6h» 
and which Reid illustrates as follows : 

^^ We seem to treat the thoiHghts that present them« 
sdres to the fancy in crowds, as a great man treats 
the courtiers that attend his levee* They are all 
amlntioiis of his attentiouy he goes round the cirde, 
bestowing a bow upon one, a smile upon another, asks 
a short question of a third, while a fourth is honouxed 
with a particular conference, and the greater part 
have no particular mark of attention, but go as they 
came. It is true, he can give no mark of his attention 
to those who were not there^ b|it he has a sufficient 
number for making a ^oke and dMndwn**^ 

With respect to this selection, we may remark, that 
when many images are present, the mind cannot, Ist, 
oombine two of them with die express design of form- 
ing a third ; nor, 2dly, can it directly banish any third 
or fourth image which may coexist with these two, 
atad which we may conceive to be incongruous to our 
subject. The former is impossible, because this would 
be to have already formed that third which we are sup- 
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fotedto will to form ; ti»«eaeB€l ii iaiposable, became 
tke verf desire of banishiDg wmy tboaglii wo«id awAj 
kave tke effect of rendeviDg it more Tivid, and, ^ 
ooane^ more permanent. 

Howihenarewetoaoconntfor diiseeleelion? We 
aoeoaatfor it asfoUows: WefeeltiieeeBgniitj of eer- 
tain images with a .^an already concaived by ns. This 
feeling of congmity is a feeling of i^pprobattoDy whidi 
acts both directly and indireetiy ; £reetly,a8 appsaba- 
tioBy by rendering tlie49aiio«ptiea8 to whteh it is attached 
more vivid and prMninent, ia ccmseqaoice of nrludi 
they oatbat the faiator cenoeptaoas that coexisted 
with tham ;* and iadiredlyy by indocing that very 
leeliag or combinatHia ef f eeliags which we teem a<- 
imUian, and adding therefore all the vivacity which 
attaation gitrea to the rdattve and hannoaiBing iosagea. 

Of the varions iaoages that exist in the aund of a 
poet in these efforts of fuicy which we term dvotfrnp 
heeansa tibey exhibtt to as aesolta different freas any 
that hara been before exldbited to ns, what is soitahle 
tobbpncoBoaived subject imaaiBSyBflftbecaosetheafilJa 
it to remain, but became it is rendered aaora vivad.hy 
his approval. What is oasaitaUe diai^peara^^oot 
becaase he wills it te di s app ear - bnt becaose it has 
not attracted his adauration and atteation, aod thave- 
fere fodes like every other fiunt coao^tion. Nature 

* For % anukur effect of our emotiQiis, see the tau^jeaa of 
fUtntion (jft^ 182). 
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if tlnit to Urn wliat the hat been til erery age, die Old J 
true and eweduting muse'— the inspirer. 

LECTURE XLIII. 

The next ckss of phenomena to which, as in their 
chief circnmitaneew, modes of the principles of sngges- 
tion, we will proceed, is that of the phenomena of 
Habit.* Dr* Beid ascribes the effects of these to a 
peculiar ultimate principle of the mind. This doctrine 
we shall see to be erroneous. 

The nature of habit may be considered in two lights; 
Ist, as by repetition produces a greater iendenqf to 
certain actions ; 2nd, as it occasions greater £M}ility 
and excellence in those actions. 

I. That the frequent repetition of any action in- 
creases the tendency or proneness to it, is a thing of 
every day's observation; and it is not difficult to 
explain why it should do so, when we consider that 
the influence of association is not limited to ideas (see 
page 197), hut extends also to our other feelings, e.g. 
to our emotions. These des^m, or emotions, like our 
conceptions or ideas, may form a part of our train of 

* Of the effects of ffabitf as modifying the suggestions of mere 
analogy, we treated when oonsidering the secondary laws of sug- 
gastion (see pi^ SIO). But the HaUt which we are nowto ex» 
amine, is that in which the effects are not analogous merely, but 
strictly similar in a tendency to the repetition of the same actiona. 
In contradistinction from this latter sense of the word Habiti, the 
secondary law of suggestion may be called General Habit* 

r 
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VQffgestions } and therefore, when the states of mlBdy 
which constitHte certun desires, have frequently sac- 
' ceeded certain perceptions, it is natural that, on the 
mere renewal of the. perceptions, the desires also 
should recur. Thus, to one who has long yielded to 
habits of intoxication, the mere sight, or mei^e concep- 
tion of the poisonous heverage will induce, almost as if 
mechailically, the series of mental affections on which 
the vitiated appetite and the musonlar ndotions neces- 
sary for gratifying it depend* and that de^rec^ drink- 
ing, which, at the early growth of the fatal 'fiassion, 
Xras perltaps rather a consequence of the pleasures of 
gay conversation that accompanied the too Sequent 
draaght, than of any enjoyment from the draught it* 
self, becomes at length closely assoeiaited with the mere 
perception of the intoxicating Hquid, and all the parts 
of the process are revived by the mere revival of a 
single part. What is called ^ the power of HaW is 
thus mere wggesHony and nothing more. The percep- 
tion of the liquor suggested the desire of drinking it, 
and the desire suggested all those other states or mo- 
lions which had been its usual attendants. 

II. We have now to account for the increased 
facility iu certain actions from the effects of habiCk He 
who should attempt, for the first time, to dance upon a 
tight rope might expect to make a very sorry exhi- 
bition ; one certain series alone of muscular contrac*. 
tions is best fitted for producing a certun series of at- 
titudes; and though we may have all the muscles neces- 
sary,and tlie power of producing in them the requisite 
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eonferaciaoD^y nre . hnye, iiot» merely frPiB Ae rigiit or 
conoeptioii of tba.,pii^rlionJar.»uUiodQ>.»i knowledge, 
either of the i^acticnlar viajSGlea.tha3fc ahdnU bo jnoved^ 
or of theiMurtioiilor degree oftooHtacA^n* . . la i»lir imh* 
nmce ofidieieweeitheB oontraot wrong mnsolet,; or il 
wo eontnustthe right oiie8» we 4o it* .with wrong d^ 
grees of contraction. By fre^nent repetition we gro^ 
dually learn and remedy onrmistakea. Bat weacqukre 
this knowledge very dowly» becanse we . are not ae^i 
qnainted with the particular partg of our muscular 
frame. Andy OFon if we were most skilf nl anatomists, 
we diould still come in for our share of fallst beeanso 
we shofdd still be ignorant of the^separajte states of 
mindi that mig^thistandy produce the desired limited, 
motions of the desired muscles. In^ a long seises of 
trials wo jBu|d what yoUtions haxo prodnoo4 an joffect 
that resembles most themodfd whieh we hayo m view. 
At almost ev»ry i;epetition» either somoimnscle is 'left 
at rest which was uselessly exerted before, or the 
degree of oontraction of the same muscles is brooghl 
nearer and nearer to the desired point, till at length, 
having found the particular volitions which produced, 
the desired effect, we repeat these frequently togethert 
so that, on the general principles of suggestion, they 
arise together afterwards, with little risk of the inter- 
ference of any awkward, incongruous volition* 

From the accurate reference of our suggestions 
to laws of mind that operate only at the moment 
of suggestion, without any previous my8teri<nui link-. 
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lag of our perceptions, (see page 319), we derive advftii* 
tage in the refotatioii of mechaiiieal theories of associ- 
ation, and of thought, and passion. In i^ ages, bat 
especially since Dr. Hardey wrote, philosophers have 
been prone to these theories, and employed themsdTea 
in faaeifol comparisons of the phenomena of mind and 
matter; so £ur as even to conceiTO that they had 
reduced all the phenomena of mind to corpuscidar 
moticms. The Tory use fji the term association, and 
the c^nion which it seems to involve of the necessity 
of some connecting process prior to suggestion are, 
donbtiessy calculated by the many material analogies 
which they present, to lead the mind to adopt that 
general materialism, which converts perception and 
passion, and the remembrancoof tiieae, miOiStates of 
sensorial particles, by so much more easily produced, 
by how modi more fre^imtly they were produced 
before, as a tree bends most readily in the direction 
m which it has most freqnentiy yielded to tiie storm. 
Had the attention been fixed less on the suggeetione 
of gprosser contiguity, and more on those of analogy, 
contest, or on those which arise from the perception 
of an object seen fbi^ the first time-^the analogy of all 
the Increased flexibilities of matter would have been 
less apt to occur, and the readws of those romances 
which call themselves systems of intellectual philo- 
sophy, would have viewed witii astonishment the hypo- 
thesis of sensorial motions, and currents' of animal 
spirits, and furrows in the bnun, and vibrations and 
Tibratinncles, which false views of the m«rs lime of 
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associatioiiy in a connoetiAg procesfi of some «ort prior 

to suggestion, have made. tb§m in nuuiy cases too ready. 

to embia^* . 

The woric of • Ur. Hartley di^lays^ consi^orable 

aeuteness ; and some f oeoessfiil Analysis of fiowfflem, 

feelings whieh it contains may have had a honeficial 

influence in pronotiag a spirit of inquiry. Botany 

advantiige whidi has flowed from it in this way.Wust 

have been incoasidarable compared with the^yilwhidt 

has flowed frmn it in. another way, by leading tha 

enquirer to acquiesce . in remote analpgiesy and to 

adopt explanations and arrangements of the ph^o- 

mena of mind, not as , they agree with the actual, 

phenomena^ bat as they chance to agree ^nrith some ittpr 

poted piemnnena of our material part. Though Hart-. 

ley was not a materialist, — ^tbough he does not say, 

that the vibrations and vibratiimcles of the medullary 

parts of the. sensorinm mtualfy consHtnOe the very sen« 

sations and passions, but merely that they arechangea 

necessary toevery mental affection,-— yet, by adopting 

a supposed analogy of a partieqlar species of motjoa 

(vibration),.. as common to all the* intelliBctnal fono- 

lions, and thus imposing .a «eces#ty 9f . finding, or 

attempting to find, in ev^irj^.case jMwe exact corres* 

pondence of Uie mental phenoas^a with the .varietiei| 

and eombmationa of vibratory motion^ he has done aa 

much to distract the .atte«tii«i of tjbo philosophical 

inquirer as if he had made all the phaQomena to consist 

of this motion, and. has produced in his followers ^ 

in raatorialism as effectually as if he. himself ha4 

Y 3 
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beliered the'sonl to h% acabe,or a cone, or some 
irragnkr solid of many tides. 

Even tfiongh we were to suppose, and we bare no 
iMason for sttpposing it, that a change of tiie material 
oigam was neeessary for every feeing and affection 
of the mind^ and not alone for our sensations^ and a 
few other susceptibilities, as the mere occasions on 
wbidi diose feelings arise; still we ranat reject the 
hypothesis of vibiutions as being inconmtent with the 
fnarrmp^ nature of the brain^ If we wished to have a 
substance that should damp and deaden every species 
of vibration, so as to prevent a siii{^ vibration from 
being accurately transmitted, none could be found 
better suited for the purpose than- that soft pulpy 
matter. How stoange,- then, that Hartiey, a physi- 
cian, aequunted with the nature of the brain, could 
have imagined it suited to transmit with most exact 
fidelity, all the nicest divisions of iilfinitesimBl vibra^ 
tiuncles ! 

But suppose the. sensorinm were the. very opposite 
of what it is — ^were finely elastic, and composed of 
chords adapted to the nicest diiferances of vibrations^ 
and suppose varieties in the mere times of vibratioas 
of the same strings, varieties ef strengl^- or velocity 
of their vibrations, were sufficient for ex^uning all 
the ii^finite diversities of sensation, still the theory of 
vibrations would fail in explaining even that very 
class of phenomena on which Hartley founds hia 
system-^association. Two elastic chords .which do 
harmonize may, by accidental simultaneous impulscy 
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have been made to vibrate togetlier, and thongh this 
accidental concurrence may have happened a thousand 
timesi yety after all, if yon strike one of the chords 
alone, the other will not vibrate ; while of two ideas 
that have been frequently together in the mind, if 
afterwards eMer be excited alone, it suggests the 
other. Here we see there is no correspondence 
between vibrations and associations of ideas. And« 
on the other hand, if two chords that had never been 
struck together, exactly harmonized, and one of them 
should be struck for the first time and struck alone, 
the other, which never at any time was struck, would 
vibrate with it ; but not so in ideas, the fragrance of 
a flower of a species which I have never seen cannot 
possibly suggest its figure or colour. Here again we 
see the very reverse of correspondence between the 
phenomena of vibrations and association of ideas. 

If it be said that we are taking vibration in too 
literal a sense, we may answer, that Hartley gives no 
other meaning, and we must therefore take it n^ith 
this meaning or with none. 

Knowing what we know then of musical chords, it 
is impossible to Inring their phenomena to bear on the 
phenomena of associatioii, unless by convincing us, that, 
little as we know positively of- the mysterious prin- 
ciple of suggestion, we may, at l^ast negatively, have 
perfect knowledge that it is not a vibration or a 
vibratiunde. 
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LECTURE XLIV. 

In the tendency of oar ideas, to mntoid siiggettion* 
there is nota single perceptioni or tboHght» or emotion 
of many and consequently not an object aronnd him 
doable of aeting on bis senses, that may not inflnenco 
the whole fatare character of his mind by loodifyiog 
for ever after, in some greater or less degree* those 
complex feelings of good and evil by which bis pa8« 
sions are esccited or animated, and those oomplex 
opinions of another.sort, which his mnderstanding may 
rashly form from partial views of the moment, or adopt 
as rashly from others without examination. Thus assor 
eiation exercises a most powerful, though often nnsu&r 
pected, influence oyer our character, moral and intellec- 
tual. To reduce to classes the sources of our yarious 
prejudices has been attempted by liord Bacon, who 
quaintly characterises them as idcds of the tribe,, of the 
cave, of the forum, and of the theatre-— idola tribAs« 
idola spedis, idola fori, and idola theatri ; but since 
every event that befals us may add to ,the circumv 
stances which accidentally accompany it some per- 
manent impression of pleasure or pain, of satisfaction 
or disgust, we must not forget that the enumeratioB 
of the prejudices, even, of a single individual, must, if 
aceurate, comprehend the whole history of his lifo. 
Truth itself is relatively to all mankind in infano]^ 
and to the greater number of them through life-rA 
prejudice into which they are seduced by affection or 
i^xample, precisely in the same way as on so many 
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Other occasions they are aedoced into error. In the 
choice of a profeaaion, in the tendency to aome pecoliar 
stndy, the influence of aome accidental impreasion 
from external things ia often all-powarfol ; and those 
associations which are transmitted to us from other 
minds are not leas so» we continue to think and feel* 
aa oar ancestors 'thought and felt; ao true it is that 
men make np their prinoiplea by inheritance, and 
defend them aa tbey would their estatea, because they 
are bom heira to them. It has been justly said, that 
it is difficult to regard that as an evil which has been 
long done, and that there are many great and excel- 
lent thinga wlii<^ we never think of doing, merely 
because no one has doile them before ua. This sub** 
jeetion of the soul to fmrmer usage is like the inertia 
pf matter thai retains bodies in the state in which 
they happen to be, till aome foreijg;n force operate to 
auapend their motion orreat ; and it ia well, upon the 
whole, that in the great concerns of life, whidi relate 
not to speculatire science, but to the direct happiness 
of nations, this intellectual inertia aubsists. The 
difficulty of moving the multitude, though often the 
cause of preventing benefits which they might receive, 
still has the advantage of allowing time for reflection, 
before their force, which ia equally irresistible for 
dieir self-destruction as for their preservation, could 
be tunied to operate greatiy to their own prejudice. 
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LECTURE XLV. 

Haying eidunined tlie natiire and laws of simple 
sogg^stiony we bow prooeed to the< other sabdiTision^ 
of our intetnal affactions— 4o Relative Suggestion. 

By this term, JReldiive St^g^sHont we mean very 

nearly what is meant by the term comparisonf except 

that ^mparison seems tq include a wUl or inienium 

of comparing objects, which is far from necessary to 

the suggestions of relation, as they often rise sponta- 

neously«— or, what is meant at least in the more im« 

portant relations, by the term judffmerU^ not using this 

term in its vague popular sense of the underatanding, 

ia general, nor yet in the confined logical-book Sense, 

of the feeling of relation in a single proposition, but. 

e:ii;t0nding it to all the feelings of relation in the series 

of propositions which constitute reasoning, since these 

are only a series of feelings of the same class as that 

which is involved in every simple proposition. The 

phrasOi reUUive tuggeiHony Brown uses as the simplest 

V which it is possible tcr employ for expressing wAimi 

any theory^* the mere undoubted h^t of the rise of 

certain feelings of relation after certain other feelings 

which precede them. 

As it is one original tendency or susceptibility of the 
mind, when external objects are present, and have 
produced n certun affection of our sensorial organ, to 

* It is therefore the fittest phrase, as being least liable to enro- 
neoiis conceptions. 



le instantly affected with the prim^rf elementary feel- 
ings of perception ; %0 another of them is, when we 
perceive togeAet different objects, to be imtanity^ 
toiihout the interoenUon qfafiy odier mental prodessi sen- 
fidble of their relation m eerlsin respects ; and, as oiir 
Sensations or perceptions are of rarioas species, so 

a . ' ' ' 

there are various species of rehitions— the namher of 

• ■ * 

relations, even of ejetermd tbingfs, being almost infi- 
nite, while the nuitiber of perceptions is necessarily 
limited by that of the objects "which have the power 
of prodacing some affection of our organs of sensa- 

tioiT, 

Onr relations may be classified as those of external 
objects, or those of the feelings of the mind ; and both 
of these classes may be cross-divided into relations 
considered withbnt reference to time as co-existing, or 
considered with reference to time as successive. This 
division corresponds to that of the objectis of physical 

« 

inqniry (see pages 18 and 47) ; and no wonder, since 
the results of all physical inqniry must consist in a 
knowledge of these "delations. 

Though we had a perception of all the objects in 
nature, and all the elements of every one of thein, and 
could remember them individually, yet if, with all this, 
we had not the faculty of perceiving their mutual rela- 
tions, we should have no mence, and our consciousness 

, ' » 

would as truly be limited to a single point, as our 
body would become, were it possible to fetter it to a 
single atom. We could not know the existence of 
our Creator, for it is by reasoning from effects to 
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caiuesy.that i$ to say, by die feding of the reUttonof 
antecedence and consequence, that we disoorer his 
existence ; we could not know the existence erenTof 
the unirerse itself, since it is by the consideration of 
certain ntccesshna only of our feelings (see page 125)» 
that we believe tlungs to be external and independent 
of our mind ; we could not even in memory know the 
existence of our own mind as the subject of our yari- 
ous feelings, for this very knowledge] implies the 
relation of our transient feelings to one permanent 
subject. 

We proceed to consider the first of our classes of 
relations, those of which the subjects are regarded 
without reference to time.- To this order of real co- 
existence as in matter, or of seeming virtual (see page 
48) coexistence, as in the complex phenomena of the 
mind, belong the relations of Position, Resemblance 
or Difference, Proportion, Degree, Comprehension. 

Some of these might, by refined analysis, be made 
to coincide, e. g. Proportion and Degree might be 
made to find a place under Comprehension ; but this 
could not be done without an effort, and an effort, in 
some cases, of very subtile reasoning ; the present divi- 
sion is therefore preferable, beug sufficiently distinct 
for every purpose of arrangement. 

I look at a number of men ; I remark one, I observe 
who is next to him, who second, who is on the little 
eminence above the rest, who in the plain, that is to say, 
my mind exists in the states which constitute the 
Tarious feelings of the relation otposiHan, 



I see t'wa flowers of ^€he same' tints; two Wags of 
corresponding ontltne; a picture, and think of the wel)^ 
known face it represents. In each of these cases, if 
^^ the relative saggestioh take place, my mind, affer' 
'^ existing in the state^ which constitutes the perception 
^ or reniemhraoce of two similar objects, exists imme-* 
'* diately in that state which, constitutes the feeling of 
Resemblanc'e* 

I iMnk of the vertical angles of two intersecting 
straight lines; of the pairs of numbers, four to sixteen, 
and five to twenty ; my naind exists immediately after 
in the state which constitutes the feeling of proportion, 
I hear one voice, then a voice which is louder; my 
mind directly forms a spontaneous comparison, and 
exists in that state which constitutes the feeling of 
decree. 

I think of a house and its difPerent apartments ; of 
a horse and his limbs ; my mind, after thus existing 
ill the stated that constituted the simple percep- 
tion of these objects, begins immediately after to exist 
in that di£Ferent state which constitutes the feeling of 
the relation of parts to one comprehensive whole. 

Nothing more is necessary to the rise of the feeling 
of relative suggestion than the simple previous per- 
ception or conception, between the objects of which 
the relation is felt to exist. When I look at two 
flitwara, it is not necessary that I should have formed 
mf intentional comparison ; the similitude strikes me 
before any desire ofdiscovering resemblance can havtf 
ansenr, and evett whei^ I intentionidly trace the resefm- 
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bUnoe of particular ol^^cts, Ae vary dawra presup- 
poses in the mind a capacity of relative s^gK^fft^A of 
which it avails itself; just as the intention, ,e. g. of 
climbing a hill implies the power of muscular rnqtion- 

The susceptibility of feeUng relation, in.^qnridering 
objects together, is as easy to be conceived inthen^ind, 
as its primary susceptibility of sensation, when these 
objects were originiJly perceived, whether separately 
or together ; but so much mystery has been supposed 
to hang over it, and the art of logic has rendered 
so obscure, what would have been y^ry cleay bjit for 
the labour employed in striving to make it.cle^^r^ 
that it will be necessary to dwell a lijitle. )oi|g^ on 
some of those separate tribes of relations. The first 
species which we shall consider, is that of resemblance. 

To our feelings of the relation of resemblance, we 
are indebted for all classification, and consequently for 
general terms, that is, for every thing thatis valuable 
in language, objects are classed together undei; general 
names in consequence of a similarity of sojne 9ort,>&o 
such classes could be formed if the mind ii|..f^diM[0|i 
to its primary powers of external sense hM'i^^t >pos-> 
sessed also that secondary power by whiQh ijb.ju9Lves^ 
with certain relations the objects which it paroeives. 
Inconsequence of that primary pow^r ofeidMnaal 
sense, we p&rceive a horse and perceive a sheep, .but 
were not the mind possessed also of the secondacy 
power of relntive suggestion, the perc^tion of the. 
sheep succeeding that of the horse, could aot.suggest 
that notion of their resemblance whiieh leads na to 
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Yontt' the general term qradmped or animal. For the 
relation is no part of fhe objects whicl^ we percetye 
and clail i&8 ifelatire and corrdative, each of the objeets 
woii!d1>(6'lhe nimHln ererj quality which it posseasef, 
and ^rerf feeling #hichit directly excites, though tike 
others wlifh 'which it may be classed had no existence, 
the i*^lation is ^derived from the laws of the mind 

I 

which eotistd^r the objects, not from the laws or direct 
qualities of the objects considered. But for the power 
bf perceiving similarity, all objects wonld have been 
to us things singular, and all language the mere ex- 
pression of individual existence ; such language would 
have been of little use in any respect, and of no aid i6 
memory, which it would rather oppress than relieve- 
It is the use of general terms, that Is to say, of terms 
founded on' the feeling of reiemblance, which gives 
language its power. 

' Without general terms, man could reason,* but his 
Teasoningf would be very imperfect, and the know- 
ledge derived from such reasoning ixigue and income 
fnunieable. Veiguey because the art of definition being 
merely the act of fixing in a single word or phrase, 
the particular circumstances of agreement of various 
individttld objects, which we have chosen to class toge- 
ther in consequence of this feeling of relation — ^gives 

* That he oould teuon mthout language, aad oansequently 
without general teims, is ^ewn by the very invention of the 
language which involves these general terms — by the condoot of 
the uninstrueted deaf and dumb — by the evident marks of reason- 
ing iii other animals. 
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Of certain fixed pQints qf reference botli for ourselves 
;;^nd othersi without which it ^ould b^ Jynposslble for 
^ns tp know what progpress we have nufcde, and impoe- 
sible to remember accurately the results of our reason- 
inf^and to ap{dy them with success to fotnire aoalysia. 
Incommunicable^ since general terms, fnrm almost 
the whole of language ; out of all the parts of speech, as 
J>r. Reid remarks, there is but one (the noun) which 
does not consist exclusively of general terms. In al} 
the fifteen books of Euclid's Elements there is not one 
word that .is not general. 

3ut if our reasonings would be so imperfect with* 
put the use of general terms^ how. deplorable would be 
our situation if we were , iacqpajble 4»f tlie general 
notions themselves* 

This wi4 appear if we consider, that the wbole con- 
duct of life is a perpetual practical application of the 
intuitive maxim, that similar antecedents will be fol- 
lowed by similar consequents, which implies the neces- 
sity, in every case, of S9me rude classification, ot 
objects as similar. The burnt child dreads fire, yet 
thelfire which he sees to-day is not the fire which 
burnt him yesterday. It is in consequence of notions 
of little genera and species of good and evU, which he 
has formed mentally long before he distinguishes then^ 
by their appropriate general terms, that the infant is 
enabled to avoid what would be hwtfnl, and thus to 
prolong his existence. 

The process of generalization is quite a simple one 
as we shall see immediately, and yet strange to say, on 



this pnoeeM fau b^en founded all t1ia€ coiitrotersy «s 
to predicables atid the essence of nni^brsals which ^o 
long disttHiBtied the schools, and^ what is still more 
strange, which still continues to perplex philosophers. 
We petcek>e a horse, a sheep, and a goat; these 
aaimals have certain qualities in which they resemble 
«ach other, e. g. in having four legs each, and we are 
capable offieHng this resemblance^ wad we naturally 
avail ourselvetH otlanguage as a mode of communicating 
to other persons bur feeling of the resemblance, and 
w6 distingursh'all the animals agreeing in this respect 
by the name of ' quadrupeds.' 
' Now what the general term expresses, evidently is 
our own internal feeling of resemblance between the 
objects, and nothing more — a feeling that is in us, and 
dependent wholly on laws of mind, and it does not 
express any thing in the object, or any thing directly 
dependent in any degree on laws of matter. Now 
that this is true appears from reflecting that the horse, 
&c. as an individual, has precisely the same qualities, 
whether the others, the sheep, &c. be or be not consi- 
dered by us attb^ same time ; and so in the next stage 
of the process of verbal generalization, when in con- 
sequence of this feeling of relation in our own minds 
we proceed to term them quadrupeds, no quality has 
been taken from the" objects which we have ranged 
together under this hew term, and as little has any 
new quality been given to them. 

The whole process then of generalization is as fol- 
lows : — Ffr<<— the perception of two or more objects. 

z 3 
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«Seeoiti— the fediflg , or : notion . of ilkeir I itwcm blanee 
immediately subsequent to the perception ; and tkifd^ 
and lastfyf the ei^preiaion of tl|is eonunon feeling by 
a name, which is used aifterwards as. a general denomi- 
nation for all those objects^the peicception of which is 
followed by the same common feeling of resemblance^ 
The ^general term expressing a felt relation is.enen* 
tiaUy distinct from those states of nund which conati- 
tated.the perceptions of the separate objects. The 
feeling of this relation of resemblance, in some point 
or other, is the true general notion which the general 
term expresses, and but for this previous general 
notion of some.circumstance of resemblance, the gene- 
ral term expressive of this general notion could as 
little have been invented, as the terms, green, scarlet,^ 
could in their present sense by a nation of the blind. 
In the view taken of this process of generalization,, 
as of every other process, there may be error in two 
ways— either by adding to the process something that 
forms no pait of it, or by omitting what does. The 
former — Redundancy, is the error of the Realists ; the 
latter — Deficiency, that of the Nominalists. The 
Realists assert that between the first and second parts 
of the process, the perception,e.g. of a horse and sheep, 
and the feeling of their resemblance in a certain res- 
pect, there intervenes the presence of an external inde* 
pendent subOanee (which they call tixeuHwersal/orm or 
species of a quadruped) distinct from the conceiving 
mindf the presence of which acting on the mind pro- 
duces the notion of a quadruped in the same way aa 



4ie progtfice of thd exienial horse or sheop ,pced«fle4 
t2|e peroeptionof these iii4ividiiaUy, 

Tbia.b<dief of the sabstantial reality of genera ftod, 
species as separate and indepeadent essepiees, is mw 
entirely exploded^ yet,absardasit may seemiaad ^iter 
iiusonsistent with our simpler theory of pereepti^ny it^ 
harmoniaed readily with the doctrine of perception by 
species, with which a jnster view of the generalising 
process would have been absolutely discordant. 

They who conceived ideas in perception to>be thinga 
distinct from the mtnd, e. g". the idea of a particnlaii 
horse to be something different both from the hofsa 
itself ana the mind which perceived i^eonceired also,, 
and naturally enough, that in forming the notion of 
horses in general, of quadrupeds, or animals, there must 
have been preseatin like manner some species dirtinct. 
from the mind, not particular like the sensible spedes,' 
but universal ; such was the ancient doctrine as to uni- 
v^rsals, whfch with various modifications was trans- * 
mjtted from the Pythagorean school to Plato and 
Aristotle, and in the later ages to the schoolmen, his ^ 
followers— the doctrine of universality, apariereisa^ 
it was called. > 

The.sectof the Nominalists, the great cqpponenis o£ 
the Realists, in a controversy, which, to use thestrongt 
language of John of Salisbury, had, even aa early, as. 
his day, ciHisumed more time and thought, than the» 
whole race of CsBsars found necessuy for -acquiring: 
and. exercising the .sovereignty of the worlds ow^d 
its .origin, as a sect, to Roscelinus, a Breton of the 11 th : 
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toitoiy, thoogli MM hintt Iff « rimilar o^atoa may 
be traced in some of the atieieiit philoioplien, pKrti- 
ddariy of llie Sfeoie «e1iobl. SoMeliniis wMaaerament 
logieiaii, so was lus pupil lii6 eelebfated AbdalHl, avd 
by dieir atlacks on miirersais, a parte rei, tiiey . create d 
a powerfd division in the schools, bat being both oon- 
▼ictcd of heresy in theological points, their logical 
doctrine, whieh was looloid upon as no better Aan 
another heresy, snnk into disrepnte. In the fonrteentli 
century, the andiority of the aente William Occam, 
an Englishman, :rerit«d Nominalisniy and the dkpnte 
between both sides iraged with inore rancomr than 
ever, emperors and kings bringinf the weight of arms 
to aid the war of wvrds.'^ Tfabre was indeed one point 
on which both sects agreed, tliat of e^nsl dorotien in 
charging their opponents with no Iftss a sin than the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

At the Reformatiehi the fnry of the controrersy 
was sn^ended by iuore important interests, and per* 
haps by widw viewsi which then began to open in 
literature and general s^nce. It has since become a 
question of pare philosophy, and the general opinion 
has leant to Nominalism. In oar own eoontry,- 
Hobbes, Berkley^ Hntne, Campbell, and Stewart^ are 
strict NominidistB. The only great names opposed to 
Nominalism, being Loeke and Reid, who are Gon- 
eeptoalists, that is, they held the same doctrine as Dr. 
Brown has e:kplaiaed in this Lectore. 
The doctrine of the Conceptnaliats, * cbnc^taales,' 
T be traced far back in the dispute aboat uniTersftls. 
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MMiy of ihepliilosopliehi wlio agreed with tbe stri^ 
Nominaliflts in n^eeting the nolion of uHiTenil ei- 
eences, and wHo for liiat agreement were eonfoonded 
with the others, under the general name of Nomtn* 
alists, actoally dtfiered from these as miich as they 
did from the Realists. Kown thinks that it is only 
in consequence of being thns confounded with con- 
eeptnaUsm, and presenting therefore some vague no* 
tions of more than mere general terms, and particular 
perceptions, that the doctrine of Nominalism has 
obtained the sanction of its illustrious modern de^ 
fenders, whom he is inclined to consider as Bneon* 
sciously, in thought, Conceptualists, while they are 
NonunjBklists in argument and lafiguage. 

Out of the process of generalization, detailed above^ 
t]ie Nominalists omit altogether the second part ; they 
say there is no. such thing as general noltojM, nothing in 
the process but individuai obfeets perceivedf and general 
terms that comprehend these, without Miy. peculiar 
mental state denoted by the general term, other than 
die separate sensations or perceptions, which the parti-^ 
cular objects comprehended under the term might 
indiyidually excite* ' 

The yery statement of this doctrine seems almost a 
sufficient confutation, since the very inventiun of » 
general term and its extension to certain objects only, 
and not to all objects, implies same reason Jor the /sum* 
tationf some feeling of general agreement of the objects 
included in the class, to distinguisL them from .the 
objects not in^uded iait, which is itself tl|at rery 
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par^idar squares or tiiaagles conceived by as in our 
demonstntioDw BerUey endeaTOiirs to answer tUs 
objection. In demonstrating that the three angles of 
a triangle are eqnal to two right anglest ^though the 
idea I .have in view/ he says, ' be that of an isosceles 
rectangolar triangle of a determinate length, I may 
nevertheless be certain it extends to all other recti* 
linear triangles, of what sort or bigness soever, because 
neither the right angle, nor the equality nor deter- 
minate length of the sides are at all concerned in the 
demonstration. It is not said that the three anglea 
are eqnal to two right ones, because one of them is a 
right angle, or because the sides comprehending it are 
of the same length, which sufficiently shews that the 
right angle might have been oblique and the sides 
unequal, and for all that, the demonstration have held 
good.' 

To this answer Brown replies, that it takes for 
granted the very thing it was meant to confute ; it 
sjBpposes us to have, during the demonstration, a 
general idea of triangles without particular reference 
to the diagram before us* Though it is not said 
^that the three angles are equal to two right angles, 
because one of them is a right angle, or because the 
containing sides are of equal leng^h,'<yet it is proved 
that the three angles of the triangle which has one 
angle right, and the sides about it equal, are equal to 
two right angles^ and this being only a particular 
demonstration, is only applicable to triangles of a par-t 
'"^ular form, which excite like perceptions ; for unless 



wwBcbailfdi^ esdal^iice of rgenend ideas,, ah bcnceled 
r%kl angled ^liffers'^ much feom iet gcalenlB triangle'sa 
H:dde8 fbam:a square ; to taytkab the two triangles 
agvee m having ifiree sides and diree angles, iato say 
there are gMieiol ideas of nSea and anffliu ; for if they 
be particnlariziBd, and if by the. words sides and angles 
be meant the partbidar ^i|sl sides and angles of the 
isosades diagrun befoorens, it is erident that the two 
triangles do not agrer in tile slightest ciroumstance. 
If then We eiin only eiitmemte, but iiet conceive, a 
general prdpoiitioii; we <^an never be certain that the 
three angles of every triangle are equal to two right 
angles, unlal it has been demonstrated of triangles of 
every viinety of figure ; ami before this can be done, 
we mnst 'have it in our power to limit space, and chain 
down {maginatldn/ 

Another Nominalist, Dr. Campbell, says, ^ The 
mind, With the' utiii'ost facility, extends or contracts 
the representative power of the sign as the particular 
occasion requires. Thus the same equilateral tri- 
angle will with equal propriety serve for the demon- 
stration not only of a property of all equilateral 
triangles,' but of a property of all isosceles triangles, 
or even of b property of all triangles whatever.' The 
same diagram does serve, but not from any extending 
or contracting of the power of the sign, but because 
we had a general nation of the nature of triangles. 

If the doctrine of the Nominalists were nearer the 

truth, we should discover the error much more readily. 

It is a strange paradox, but true, that it is because 

2 A 



this doctrine ia so rery oohtrary to mir feelingt that 
we do not disoorer it to be lo. The Brror ^Kaptdia 
becuue our general temis convey an immediately to 
our mind that common relation which they denote, 
that we sopi^y of ooraelvea wltat ii wanting in the 
procew as deieribed by the Nominalist. We know 
what he means when he ^teaks of particular terms or 
ideas that become more generally ugnifioaot by stand- 
ing for ideas of the laute tort, and we therefore make 
for him, by the natural spontaneous suggestions of one 
minds, the exlenri<« and limitatian which would b« 
imposuble on his own system. Bat for such an illn- 
sion we cannot imagine how so many peat names 
should be fonnd among the defenders of an opinion 
which makes reason nothing more than a mere pU; 
upon words, or, at best, reduces very nearly to the 
same levd the profoundest ratiocinations of philosophy 
and the technical labours of the grammarian or 
lexicographer. 

The system of the Nominalists, then, though simpler, 
is not more true than that of the Realists ; , it is so far 
trae, as It rejects the existence of any oniverssl form 
or species distinct from oar mere feeling of general 
resemblance, but it is false as it rejects the general 
relative feeling itself. 
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LECTURE XLVII. 



- It is not the general natne which produces the f^el-* 

ing of resemWaHce* among' the obj^ts to which it is 

applied, any more than it is the name of the indivi<^ 

daal, John or William, which produces the existence 

of John OP William, but it is the feeling of reseiia- 

blarice which leads to the invention or application of 

the name. So far is the general term from being 

essential to the rise of the feeling of resemblance, that 

5t 18 only for a very-small namber of general relative 

feelings that we have invented general names. There 

a.re scarcely two objects at which we can look without 

perceiving some sort of resemblance. But the conve- 

*iience of social life does not require us to have general 

«ames expressive of any lut the most important gene- 

'•esemblances, and accordingly we have them not. 

o w feelings which arise as much when a name is not 

^"^ as when it is, cannot depend on names which in 

aFfr ^^es do not exist, and when they do, exist only 

^ ^he yery feelings which they were invented to 

If 

»nn ^f mind 6® capable of feeling resemblance, it 

^Oj. ^ Enable of g'eneral notions, which are nothing 

^^^^ varieties o£ this feeling, for we cannot per- 

^§i^ ** V^ n^0»« wliich formed the class, John and a tri- 

^^5^ is'^^t ^ ^^ Tl^ classed together as John and Wmiam. 
"^^ ^^4 ^"^ ^einent more pbiloaop^ct^««^ the former? 
*^ R^ ^0>^ *ter*rr^^^ is £elt to be necessary in claaalftcalion 
^e> ^"^^ .^tMJ&retk names at taadom. - 
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ceive objects to resemble each other withoat perceiv- 
ing them to resemble in certainr respects rather than 
Uk others, and tlie notion pf the respects, ia which they 
resemble, is what is meant by the gmieral relative 
fedtng. Thns when I hear the terivi man, the geiieral 
circumstances in which all individoal men agre^ occor 
to my mind, perhaps vagoely and indistinctly^ bat 
probably as distinctly as the conception of the indivi* 
dual John or William^ which recurs when I hear one 
of those names. 

And indeed the exact meaning of our general terms 
is mtick more distinctly conceived by us thiia that of 
our particular terms y thus ye have a inp^ distinct 
notion of rectilineal angles in general thani^re have of 
an angle of sixty-five degrees; for the general tenii> in 
proportion as it is more general, involves the conside- 
ration of fewer particulars, and is therefore less eeii- 
fused, while the particular term mast involve all |he 
particulars included in the general term^ and others, 
besides, that distinguish the species or individnaliand 
that are difficult to be distinguished from each other 
in consequence of the faintness of the limits in which 
they shadow into each other* Hence the sciences 
which are most strictly demonstrative, are not those 
that relate to particular objects, but those of quantity, 
int^hich every notion and term is general. 

Sotaie errors which the Conceptoiilfsts have com- 
mitted in analysis of the general feeling, and ^ome 
consequent improprieties in arrangement and expres- 
on, justify^ perhaps, in part, the ridicule ^ which the 
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Nominalitto e$mt on Uieir. syslem« To point oat th^se ' 
improprieUea may furnUh some explanation of the 
error of New Nominalism. 

Tke ose of the word idea to express the general 
feeling of resemblattee> was nnfortanate, from its ety- 
mology* and •common application to the conceptions of 
external objects ; it seems almost in itself to, imply 
something which, can; be indwidufdized and offered to 
the semes ; thus the general idea of an angle seems to be 
something which we can represent in a diagram, . bnt 
what we can thns imi^e in a diagram must eridently 
be particular ; so that if we ascribe to it properties of 
more than one particular anglcy our reference must 
on this very account involve inconsistencies ; . what can 
foe more abtttrd tkan the general idea of an angle 
which is. neither right nor acute nor obtuse, and yet all 
three at tbJBi same time !* 

The term conception also seems to individualize its" 
object, and as it is commonly employed to signify some 
fainter revival of a past feeling, it has led to mistaken 
views of our general notions, which inclnde no fainter 
transcript of the past. These inconsistencies might 
have been avoided^ and the tendency to individual mis- 
representation obviated, by using the phrase ^general 
notion* instead pf ^genercU ideaSf or 'general concep- 
tions.* Brown would call the persons who hold 
opinions like his own, not Conceptnaltsts, but Rela- 

* These inconsistencies arise from the attempt to form an 

individual representation of what is in itself general, and there- 

foretby its very nature incapable of being individually represented. 

2 A 3 
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t'umists, or Nolioiibta. Tie fedtrtg of «ke telfttion of 
similarity being no pwt of ibid perdefitiioh 6r daHeep^ 
/ton of thd separate objects wfaidi saggWtit,-birt a 
feeling of a diflfensiit species absvdutely nJsw,<^a rela- 
lion and nothing nore, and tive geaaral tern being-ex- 
pres$ive not of any thing that can be strictly termed 
^couceptiony ha%<>i Aat muUiiudiBci objects wkleh, 
however diiFertot in other reapeots, agree in exei^g 
one,<x>mffion fteUng---'4he rdadiin of a e^itain simi- 
larity. 

But what chiefly <mded to prodbee a denial of the 
general notion, was the impropet me of the indefiMe 
ariicle / a strikif^ lesson how nineh the progress of 
philosophy may be i«tarded by «Ten tho slightest inae- 
curacy of langnage* Instead of the general notion of 
triangles, or of the nature and properties of trianglos, 
or of the circumstances of agreement of triangles, ^le 
Conceptoalists were aooustomed to talk of the general 
idea of a triangloi which seemed to imply an idea of an 
object uniting at once all the qualities «f the indlTidttal 
oljects, and yet excluding every quality wiiich disttn> 
gnishes each from each. It is needless to eay, that the 
Conceptualists did not believe in the existence of any 
such idea; such belief would be a species of realiam 
still more absurd than the old schdastic tmiversal a 
parte rei; they only expressed themselves improperly. 
And the absurdity of their expressions does not 
render it less absurd in the Nominalists to deny that 
we have any general notion or relative feeling what- 
ever of the circumstances in which triai^les 
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that gemenl notum vhioh praeeded ^km imrentioD of 
tlie geneiml tend triangle^ and without which the 
general term would be absolately meapablo ef being 
Knited to one set of objeeto rather than to another. 
Yet all die faliuible remarks of Locke on general 
notions, have been neglected or forgotten, while one 
pa a tng e haa been rememhered, and often quoted, 
became nothing is so well remembered, as the ridicu- 
lona. ' Does it not require,' says Locke, * some pains and 
skill to form the general idea of a triangle ; for it must 
he neither obliqae nor rectangle, neidier eqoilatmraly 
eqnicmral, n(nr scalenoa, bat all or none of these at 
once* In fjffect, it is something imperfect that can- 
not exist, an idea wherein some parts of eoTeral diffe- 
rent and inconsistent ideas are pat together.' It is 
evident ffpm Locke's whole reasoning, that what he 
meant wais, Idiat all triangles, whether eqailafteraly 
equiernral, or scalene, are felt by us to agree in certain 
respects ; and felt, not because we have previoudy 
classed them together oader one name, but that we 
have so classed them becimse we previously felt, their 
resemblance; that thegeneeal notion therefore <»n* 
not have depended for its origin on the name which 
follows it, and tbM; it is this general notion of resem- 
blance which the term signifies ; the term beisig consi- 
dered by us as fairly applicable to levery object, m\»A 
excites the same relative feeling. 

It is hence the very nature of our general notion 
not to be particular, for who can paint or particularize 
a mere relation ? To require that our mental notion 
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o€ Ae eomnHMi pnipertitfs of triaa^«i,eqviiatan],' 
«qiiicranl, and tealeBe, shoold itidf be s iiiiBgiffj 
woold not be mere phikMophie tluui to loqiiire m 
Tttoal driineelion of m sooad or a saelU and to dfBj 
their exiatenee because we camot painl tbffm to tbe 
eye« 

At it i« oaly for a small nmnber of resemblaaees 
perceired by ns in objects, that we haveiseeaferf^SHe- 
rtd nameif the general term therefore is not essential 
to the generalisation, bat only records a geneialixation 
proTionsly made. It matks what we have UAt, and 
enables ns to refer with ezactnem to this postfeeling. 

In peaking- of the invenium of general terms, we 
speak of what we do in the present matare state of 
oar language. Bat in. the eariy generalization of 
savage life, it is likely that no geneial terms were 
iaventedy but that words, osed originally as proper* 
names of individual objects, were extended to similar 
objects, jnst as we might imagine that an Eaglbhman, 
if he eonld be so ignorant as not to know the word 
river, but only to be acquainted with the particular 
word Thaaies, and if he were brought to any other 
river, would call it a Thames. This theory of i^pel- 
latinos is hinted by some earlier writers, but has been 
more particularly maintained by CondiOac and Adam 
Smidi. The latter remarks that this antonomasia, or 

The assignation of particular names to denote particiilar 
objects, that is, the institution of nouns-substantive, would pro- 
bably be one of the first steps towards the formation of language- 
Smith, ComnderaUoMS eoneerHiMg first Jarmatum ofLanguagtt. 
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*' Al^Iicalion of die munm of u bidmdml to.sigrfnlk 
maltitade of obj^oto 0lotfi rtsemUawo^ iwfainiHy wottg 
t)ie idea <^ th»t iadirtdiial and of the ^wne whid» 
expresses iti soesis originally to have given oosasion 
to the formation .of genera and speeaei.** (Sottlh). 

Since all reasoning implies seme.g^eraliMitien» 
the Nominalkty who allows nothing general hot terms^ 
is farced to deny the possibifiiy ef reasoning ef any 
Idnd without theiud of general terms; a denial utterly 
inconsistMit with fsets^ £eir what hmgoage does an 
infant require to prevent him from putting his finger 
twioe in the flame of that candle wluoh has hnt n ed 
him oaee. To suppose we cannot reaeon widioat 
brngnagOi involves the simieinconsistenoy as to say that 
man is incapable of moving his limbs till he have 
previoudy walked a mile. 

The use of general - terns is net to enable amn to 
reascHiy but to enable him to reason w^L They fix the 
steps of oar progress. They give as the power ef 
availing ourselves with confidenee of onr own past 
reasonings and of Ihe reasonings of odiers,and though 
they do not absolutely prevent us from wimdering, 
they prevent us from wandering hr^ and are marks of 
direction to which we caaietam ; withoatianguage we 
could reason sufficiently to protect ourselves from 
obvious and fanuKar causes of injury, but our reasonings 
would be very limited* 

Captain Cook reblas an instance of erroneous classi- 
fication into which the' people of Wateeoo were led 
by the very limited extent of their langui^ie. The 
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inliabitRiil8 #ere afraid to oome a^ar tlie Captain's cows 

and bones, nor did they form the least conception of 

their natni^ but the theep and goats did not surpass 

the limits of their ideas, and they gave him to nnder- 

stand that they knew them to be birds. Cook accounts 

jodicionsly for the mistake. They ^ seemed to know 

nothing of the existence of • any other land animals 

besides hogs, dogs, and birds; the sheep and goats they 

conld see were rery di£Ferent creatures from the two 

first, and therefore they inferred that they must belong 

to the latter class in which they knew that there is a 

considerable variety of species.' Dugald Stewart, who 

quotes this passage, remarks that the mistake of these 

islanders arose not from considering a sheep or goat 

to bear a more striking resemblance to a bird than to 

dogs and hogs, but from the .want of a generic name,' 

such as quadruped, comprehending those two species ; 

which men in their situation would be no more led to 

form, than a person who had seen only one individual 

of each species, would think of an appellative to 

express both, instead of applying to each a proper name. 

In consequence of the variety of birds, it appears Uiat 

they had a generic name comprehending all of them,'. 

to which it was not unnatural for theni to refer any 

new animal diey met with. 

Of the existence of general notions, this very 
instance affords striking evidence. Why did they 
class the goats and sheep with birds, and not equally 
class the cows and horses? because the goats and 
sheep coincided more exactly witli the previous gwneral' 
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7Wtian of birds than did the others* The winged 
tribes with which they were acquainted had no resem- 
blance in stature to the cows or horses, but approached 
perhaps in some degree to that of the smaller quadru- 
peds. A bird they considered to be a living thing of 
varions sizes familiar to them, and neither a dog nor 
a hog. A sheep or a goat they saw was a living 
things not a dog nor a hog> and of a siae that Implied 
no remarkable opposition to that involved in their 
silent mental definition of a bird. 

» 

LECTURE XLVIII. 

4 

The subject of our last lectures (generalization) is 
one that has engaged, in an eminent degree, the 
attention of philosophers, both from the difficulty 
which was supposed to attend it, and from the exten- 
sive applications which were to be made of it as the 
groundwork of every proposition, and consequently 
of all our knowledge. The difficulty was altogether 
owing to the darkness of insignificant terms and 
phrases, with which it was enveloped in the contro- 
versy, about universals. 

The brief expression of the feeling of resemblance 
18 a general term, but when all which we feel in our 
relative suggestions, either of resemblance or in any 
other of our relative suggestions, is enunciated in 
language, it is termed a proposition: a proposition, 
then, notwithstanding the air of mystery which invests 
it in our books of Logio, is the expression of this 
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fil .term expreMi^ei «f a paitiMiliar feeling of tbe rela- 
imiof vetemUaaee; ^af^neum emimaV kapro- 
pMi^on ; whiek k metely all exprMiion of %hi» felt 
resamUanee^of a hone to varioiis other ereatores 
iadodei by nt in the general t^rm. 

Fropesitienff, of eeorse, may he as varions as are 
the qpeeies of relatiire snggestioas of which our minds 
ate goseeptihle; but by a little e£Ebrt ofsnbtilty, all 
the five classes may he reduced to the. dass of ocun- 
prehension (see page 252) ; for every affirmative pro- 
position predica^tes about.its subject some quality or 
attribute which may be sud to form a part of the very 
essence of the sulject itself, or ntlea^ of our complex 
notion of the subject. The one quality of which we 
speak is comprehended with other qualities in that 
general aggregate to which we state it to belong ; 
e«g. when we say ^ snow is white/ or Uhe wisest of 
mankind is fallible/ do we not merely state one of the 
maQy qualities comprehended in that totality of qQali< 
ties whick constitutes the subject as kno.wn to us ? If 
we do not divide a mass into integral parts, we divide 
a complex notion into its parts, or at leaat separate 
from that . complexity » quality which we feel to 
belongs and state to helopg to the complex notion 
from which we have detached it, It is, as it weroi a 
little analysis and synthesis. I first decoB^Qse-..4Hid 
then in expressing verbally to others tbia mental de- 
composition,, I combine, again th^ ^cipacateid dements 
)f js^y fheught^->-rnot indeed in the, satne manner as 
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the chemist, for the analytic process is as di£Pereift as 
matter is from mindy-^but with the same feeling of 
agreement or identity which rises in the chemist's 
mind, when he has recomposed into one mass the very 
elements into which, by his ai>t/ that mass had been 
previottsl y -transmuted. 

lyhat then is rbasoni^g ? Being nothing more 
tlian a series of propositions,* it is merely a series of 
analytic operations of this' kind deyeloping the 
elements of oar thought. The statements of one 
pa^ienhr relation are simple propositions, in eacli of 
Which a certain analysis is involved. But when we 
redsoHy or add proposition to proposition in a certain 
series, we merely prosecute our analysis, and prosecute 
it more or less Dainutely according to the length of the 
ratiocination $ when I say *man is fallible,* I state a 
quality involved in the nature of man ; when I add, 
* he may therefore err, even when he thinks himself 
least exposed to error,' I state what is involved in the 
notion t>f hili falltbility ; and so on through the series, 
man is fallible ; he may therefore err when he 
thinks himsidlf least exposed to error ; he there- 
fore must not expect that all men will think as he 
does even on points which appear to him to have no 
obscurity ; he therefore should not dare to punish 
those who merely differ from him, and who may be 
right in differing from him ; therefore every particular 

* The pr(^sitions in Reasoning are consecutiye in a certain 
order— the nature of this order will be considered in the next 
lecture; • . , , . 

B 2 
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legi^laiiYe act of intolerance is as nnjast as it is 
absurd. 

In all this reasoning, though composed of many 
propositions, there is only a progessire analysis with 
a feeling at etich step of the relation of parts to the 
whole, the predicate of each proposition being the 
subject of a new analysis in the proposition which is 
to follow it,* till we arrive at the last proposition 
which is immediately extended backwards .to the 
primary subject of analysis, (man) as involved in that 
which is itself involved in that primary complex con- 
ception or aggregate of many qualities. There are 
minds perhaps, which by considering man, and opinion^ 
and punishment^ would discover without any inter- 
vening proposition, that fallible man ought not to set 
himself up in judgment as a punisher of the specula- 
tive errors of fallible man. There are others per- 
haps who might not perceive the conclusion without 
the whole series of propositions enumerated, though 
the conclusion is involved as an element in the first pro- 
position^ man is fallible, and according as the parti- 
cular intellect is more or less acute, more or fewer 
of the intervening propositions will be necessary. 

In every such case of continued intellectaal analy- 
sis, it is impossible for us not to feel when we hare 
arrived at the conclusion, that the last proposition is 
contained in the first, though it is not seen by us till 
exhibited, as it were, in its elementary state by the 
repetition of analysis after analysis. It is in thiB 

This process, therefore, is what Logidan« call the Sorites. 
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respect, like tlie decompositions of chemical analysiSy 
which are constantly shewing us something new in 
the very substances which are every moment before 
our eyes : thus the atmosphere, which was long con- 
sidered a simple element^ was afterwards shoWn by 
chemists to be composed of different gaseous ficdds. ' 
In the truths of reasoning, which a profound and 
penetrating genius is able in like manner to exhibit 
to us, we perceive a similar analysis, which presents 
to us, as it were, the elements of our former concep- 
tions ; since the very reasoning, if it be at all intelli- 
gible, must begin with some conception already 
familiar to us, in which it asserts something to be 
contained, and proceeds only by tracing similar rela- 
tions. A new truth of this kind, i. e. discovered by 
reasoning, is not so much added to us as evolved 
from the primary truths already familiar. The truths 
at which we arrive by repeated intellectual analysis, 
may be said to resemble the premature plant which is 
to be found inclosed in that which is itself inclosed 
in the bulb or seed which we dissect ; we must carry 
on our dissection more and more minutely, to arrive 
at each new germ ; and even when our dissection is' 
obliged to stop, we have reason to suppose that finer 
instruments and finer eyes might prosecute the disco- 
very almost to infinity. So in the discovery of the 
truths of reasoning, the stage at which one inquirer 
stops is not the limit of analysis in reference to the 
object, but the limit of the analytic power of the , 
individual. Inquirer after inquirer discovers truths 
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which wepre involved in troths fonneriy admitted by 
US} withont our being able j^ perceive what waaeooft- 
preh|dnded in our admission. Thus perhaps whole 
sfBieyices may be comprehended in proportions that 
now seem too si^iple to admit further analyna. Of 
the possibility of this the maithematical sciences fur- 
nish a striking example, the rudest peaeauit having in 
his mind nearly all .those primary notiona pf wbich 
the suUiraest demonstrations of geometry or arith- 
metic are only the development. 
. The evoluUons of thought in our processes of 
reasoning, though thus resen^bling the evolutions of 
oiganic germs, havathis noble distinction, that if their 
progress be nnobstracted, the progEOSs itself is oon- 
sUnt improvement,.. the thoogbt which rises being 
not a.mene oopy of the thopgbt fi?oip,i|iMcb j|t nao, 
but a trath before nnbiown yuji unaropoclfccd that may 
be added to the increasia^ stores of human wisdom. 
But if the profoundest reasonings be nothing more 
than a continued analysis of our thought^ statii^ at 
every stcf> what is contained in conceptions that pre- 
viously existed, as complex feelings of our mind, 
whence does it happen that we can form opinions whidi 
involve important truths long afterwards detected 
in them, without having at the time the sl^test sea- 
j^don that any such truths were contained in ibe 
general notions and general phraseology wUc^ we 
formed? The reason of this appears by attendii^ to 
the nature and order of the process of genenliation, 
results of which are the subjecta of 
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tire analysis. If we had adyanced in regular pro* 
gfress from the less to the more general, from indiri- 
doals to species, from species to genera, &c., since we 
should have known prevtonsly the minate, specific 
circumstances, inrolved in the higher orders and classes 
to which we had gradually ascended, then it might 
have been absurd to suppose that these specific cir- 
cumstances, previously known, could be discovered 
to us by analysis. But in the actual process of gene- 
ralizing, we do not advance in this regular progress, 
but form classes and orders before we distinguish the 
minuter varieties. Some resemblance of a multitude 
of objects strikes us, and we class them together — 
afterwards we attend to the di£Ferences which distin- 
guish those objects, and separate them, according to 
those differences, into genera and species. Hence a 
number of those objects felt to have one resemblance 
nay have many other resemblances which we never 
suspect— and the very circumstance of agreement 
which we perceive at the time when we class these 
objects together as being related one to another, may 
involve or comprehend certain circumstances to which 
we then paid no attention, and which occur to us only 
in the subsequent intellectual analysis of ratiocina- 
tion. Jnpt as we might know the situation of the 
^reat cities of Europe, Paris, London, &c. and know 
:;hat a certain space must intervene betwen them, and 
7et not know what that space contains ; the topogra- 
)hical inquiry which slowly fills up the intervals of 

)nr map, placing here a forest, there a mountain, &e*, 

2 B 3 



18; like thie pro^esi of reasonihgp in* Ihe - dUdoireries 

The Jreasoniog whi<di proceeds, firetn the een^lex to 
the Jess complex, detaplhig in oaek state -soitfe ansos- 
pected element of our thought, may be tenned striody 
analytic reasar.iuff. But U is esaetly the same rela- 
tion which is felt' in reasonipgs that seem to proceed 
in an oppbsitsf ^y, exlubitibg^ first the ^lementa aad 
then the whole ^hioh they dom][K)se« When we say 
five and eight added make- thirteei^, and when we say 
thirteen may he divided into 'five afid'>'«ig'ht, we 
equally express the relation of «d(inpi«fae&sioin of parts 
to a whole; the difference between th6 s^^etio' and 
analytic reasoning, being mevely^'itt' the order of the 
propositions, not in the natureof the feeling of rela* 
tion involved in any one of the aeparateipropositioiis* 

Every species of reasonings as it only < involves 
qualities essential to the very nature of. the jsnbjeds 
of the di£Eerefit propositions, is redi|eible.ltQJli0 «liiss 
of analytic reasoning. Even in propor.tio% when J 
say four are to five as sixteen to twei|Lty» I st^te arela* 
tion or property, of the number four, which may be 
reg^ded as comprehended in my notion of .^at nuvir 
her; just as when I say that an alksiiiiQ. sohitioi, if 
mixed, with oil, would convert it into soi^^ I stato 
one of the qualities oif that solution. This property 
of the number four could not have been discovei^j 
ad I not considered along with four the other 

mbers, five, sixteen, and twenty; nevertheless, when 

is proportion is disooveredi I cannot but oonsider it 
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a^ one.of tlte prQpei.*ti6» comj^ebanded in my notion of 
the number ifoor ; wi thin pfc^^icint like the cbemi- 
cajl jqfK^lff^f mfikj ^ t]w» be ttf ictly reduce^ to the class 
of the relatipn» of comprehenaion. 

, But withpnt insisting on eo sobtile & process, it may 
be easieri f(t least, though not more accnrate, to distin* 
gnifth roasonioga of this kind from our more obvions 
analytic reasonings ; — w^ may. call them proportional 
reasowigSi^as.we ^paed the single relative sugges* 
tions which they involve^-'relations of proportion- 
Analytic reasonings, in the confined sense^of the word 
analytic, and proporUonal, are the two mostimpor- 
tajit o£,tlui,^ve classeik 

LECTURE XLIX. 

■ . 1 < • 

Bvery reasoning is > series of prppofilio&S, but 
every series of propositions is not reasoning, however 
just inny b« the seferat^. pr<^MMitiQnf,; The ludf of 
eighl^n is eq^l, to the,sqwr« 9f three-r-fnaii islii^Ue 
to enor-^-marble ia a earbonate of lime*— These pro. 
positiqna following each .^tl^er lead to no cemclusion 
diUferent^ffiem tl^ose^ wbicii^ei^^h separately implies and 
^xpreswit >T«.c9jnatitntie i!>efmning, there mast be 
some m«tu]|l relation of the subjects .and predicates 
of the different propositions. The order in which the 
different propoutions arrange themselves, so as to 
present to us this mutual relation of the successive 
subjects and predicates, is therefore of the utmost 
importance to our consecutive analysis in anal]rtic,and 
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to our consecutive measurements in proportional rea- 
sonings. On what does this order depend ? 

Take an example : — A is equal to D ; we do not 
know it, hut we know that A is equal to B, B is half 
C, and C is double D ; if these three propositions 
follow each other in our mind in this order, it is impos- 
sible for us to doubt that A is equal to D ; but if any 
one of the relations of the intennediate ideas be 
omitted ; if, for instance, although we know the relation 
of B and C to D, yet B never occurs to us while A 
is in our thought ; then the relation of A to D. will 
not be felt ; we shall have all the'^knowledge requisite 
for discovering that relation without the possibility of 
discovering it, unless our thoughts arrangre themselves 
in a certain order. It is quite essential to our demon- 
stration that B and C should arise at certain times ; 
and they do arise at certain times. - How does tliis 
happen ? • 

According to the received opinion, we have a 
certain sagacity by which we find out the intervening 
propositions; and they are arranged in this order, 
because toe have disccoered them to be suitable for our 
measurement, and put them in their proper place. 
** Those intervening ideas which serve to shew the 
agreement of any two others," says Locke, " are called 
proofs." A quickness in the mind to find them, and 
to apply them rightly, is, I suppose, that which is called 
sagacity." Reason itself he defines to be ''the faculty 
which finds out these means, and rightly applies them.'' 

Now tliat some minds are able to detect secret rela- 
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tioas whiob aase aot p^roeiykl by others to whom the 
same intervening eoneeptione have not arisen, or have 
arieen withooteag^gesting the same feeling of eonmon 
relation, is undeniable^ and it is a natural metaphor to 
say of these minds that they have a peculiar sagacity ; 
bat it is only a metaphor : and the question remains 
what that process truly is which the word sagasiSy is 
borrowed to denote-*- whether the intermediate concep- 
tions that arise more readily in certain minds than in 
others, arise in consequence of any slcill or vohintary 
effbrttf, or whether they do; not arise in consequence of 
tendencies of mind more lasting than our momentary 
i(olitlon$, namely^ in consequence of the lawsof sngges- 
tion independent of our skill and efforts. 
. An argument which we have already used in 
coference to intellectual phenomete, in some degree 
aoalogousy decides the qiiestion (see page'230). The 
nind eamiot wili the eoneeption of the interveatng 
ideas, however essentilJ they may be to our reasoning ; 
since to will them— if we know what we will, which 
ie surely essential to voUtieni^implies the existence of 
the very conceptieas whieh we are said to wiU, as 
statea of the^niad, present, and prior to the exercise 
of that sagacity wlueh is said to produce them. They 
arise, theui in consequence of laws of mind that are 
independent of our volition. We do not find them 
oat, as Locke says, but they come to us, and when they 
have arisen we do not apply them, as he says, because 

* That is, in consequence of the natural order of the course of 
suggestion. 
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we r^;ard tfa«iii ai snit&ble ; but the relation involved . 
in them is felt without any intentional application, in 
consequence of their presence together in the mind. 
To talk of their skilful application involves an error 
of the same kind at the assertion of the volition* of 
the particular conce})tions which are said to be thus' 
applied, involves ; it assumes the existence of the very 
relative feeling for the rise of which it professes to 
account ; since, without this previotts feeling, the com- 
parative suitableness of one medium of proof rather 
than another could not be known. 

The intervening conceptions, then, do not arise in con- 
sequence of any particular volitions, and yet they arise 
and not loosely, hnt in the very order that is neces- 
sary for developing the remote relation. The whole 
seeming mystery.of this order depends on the regvla- 
rity of the laws which guide our simple tvggestions (see 
page 199). It is not wonderful that A shonld suggest 
B (for B is related to it), B surest C— and C, D— 
all this might take place by simple suggestion, in con- 
sequence of the relation between the conceptions, 
thoagh the relation itself was not fait, and consequently- 
the proposition, or verbal statement of «nch relation' 
not flamed. But we are capable of feeling the rela- 
tioBB. Therefore when, in consequence of the relation 
>en A and B, A tuggetts B ; in conse- 
eapability of relative suggestion, we feel 
tween those conceptions A and B, and - 
position, A is equal to B, &g., and our 
' s« page aao. 
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feelingfs of relation, and conseqnently oar propositions 
correspond with the regutarity of the conceptions 
which snggest them. 

As the sagacity of which Locke and other writers 
speak, IS only a form of our simple saggestion, it may 
he reduced to that peculiar tendency of the suggesting 
principle hy which conceptions rise in minds of a 
higher order, according to the relation of analogy, and 
hot as in common minds merely according to the rela- 
tion o£ contiguity (see page 209). This tendency of 
conceptions in some minds to rise, according to the 
relation of analogy, gives inventive vig-our to our rea- 
soning. By continually presebting to us new ohjects, 
it presents new relations, and leads to new conclusions 
which duller minds of themselves could never have 
attained.' 

We can see now how there come to be differences 
of opinion among mankind. From the different 
tendencies of the suggestive principle, different concep- 
tions will be suggested to the minds of different indi- 
viduals, and therefore different relations perceived and 
consequently the relation which the conclusion involves 
will be different. Thus the different results of reason- 
ing may be attributed to mere differences of simple 
suggestion, exciting different conceptions. But more- 
over, as there are in different minds different tendencies 
of simple suggestion, there are also in different minds 
peculiar tendencies to different relative suggestions 
from the same conceptions, the same two objects may 
have vanous relations, and suggest these variously to 



ifilviHft tnmit. TWm pc«lh>r tendenciet may be 
tsUed Moaaduj kws of mUlire si^gestioii, like the 
wcoaduy laws of nmfie nggcsdnn (see ptge 207), 
they M*y ba divided iato iiwiiliniliiiiil. habitiul, aid 
tospamj; like tkoB, too, tkej lead ta different 
rMolts of rcaaoBi^, aad are to be laken into accout 
ia omr estiaiaiKW tt( divenitia of gcaioa. 

Thv ih w gh v« caaaot dtnttlg by ToUtion produce 
aofodhf, or a read j disooTerj of proofs, we can in some 
decree prodiwe it iadira^y &oni tlie inflnenco which 
edueatiom fcaa«i the tmdenciea both of ■imple and reli- 
tir» laggertioa. We caa ooatiniially r^^er oarselree 
ac^oaJBted irith nan objects, a»d thu increaae the 
1U19 of poMihln mggestians iriiidi may on occasion 
preaeiit tons Bewnteaiu of proof ;aad we can by the 
inflnenoe of eertun habils so modify the general 
tendency of n^eation, that certain relations radie' 
than others dull rise to the mind, or shall rise at least 
more rapidly and readily. 

Bnt thongh we cannot naU the rise of any of the 

conception! in the series A, B, C, Di nor wili the 

feeling of its reUdon to any of the others, yet we am 

have a general detire of discovering the relation of A 

toD.andtliis is snffident to account for the continnity 

of the reasoning. As long as the desire to exidore 

the relations of any object (A) continues, the concep- 

e object itself remains equally permanent 

f course, suggest the conceptions of objaUi 

it, and consequently the relations themselra 

ent feelings of the mind ; and in the mutti- 
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tude of relative objects thus capable of being suggested^ 
It is not wonderful that there should be some one (B 
t>r C) which has a common relation to both A and D, 
and which therefore becomes a measure for comparing 
them, or suggests this very relation without any inten- 
tional comparison. Indeed, since A and D, both con- 
ceived together, form one complex feeling of the mind^ 
it Is natural that the objects related t« both parts of 
the complex feeling should be most likely to be sug- 
gested. 

Such is the series of the propositions which arise in 
our minds when we meditate oh any snbject, but the 
series which we submit in discourse or in written 
Tvorhs to others,is different in this respect, that we have 
it in our power not to clothe in words the conceptions 
or rehitions that arise in our thought, and by mere 
omission of those parts of the internal series which we 
regard as feeble or irrelative to our principal object, 
the whole series t>f propositions, as expressed, may 
seem yery different, and be far mere forcible than that 
which really passed through our mind, and produced 
in us that conviction or persuasion which we wish to 
difffue. Still it is the omission only which makes the 
difference, and not the direct willing of a single con- 
ception or relation in the whole series of propositions 
which we express in language. 

It is undeniable that there is a rational logic, and that 

many useful directions, in conformity with a certain 

system of rules, may be given to the inexperienced 

student, that may facilitate, to hint:, acquisitions of 

2 c 
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knowledge. The art of reasoning, however^ wLich a 
judicious logic aflfords, is not so much the art of acquir" 
jng knowledge as the art of communicating it to others, 
or recording it in the manner that may be most profi- 
table for our own future advancement. Its direct 
benefit to ourselves is rather negative than positive, 
teaching us the sources of error in our mental contfti- 
tution, and in the accidental circumstances of the 
language which we are obliged to use, and the society 
in which we must mingle, and thus rather saving from 
what is false than bestowing what is true. Indeed, 
since we cannot produce directly in our mind any one 
conception or any one feeling of relation, it is eVident 
that the influenca of any art of reasoning on ottr trains ' 
^thought can only be indirect. 

LECTURE L. 

IVith the syllogism as an instrument of acquiring 
knowledge, Dr. Brown finds great fault* 

It retards, he says, the progress of reasoning without 
rendering it more sure. 

Its theory implies an absurdity.* 

It retards the progress of reasoning, compelling us 
to take a longer journey to the conclusion by the use 
of the major proposition — a proposition which, he says, 
can never rise spontaneously, because it cannot rise 
without our knowledge of the very tmtk whifch is by 

* See Note B at end of this compendium. 
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fifnpposition unknown. Instead of using t&e entity^ 
ineme>* which is the natural process- of reasoning,—^ 
instead of saying man is faUible,«-he may therefore 
^rr, even when he thinks himself most secure from 
error,— the syllogism adds needlessly a major proposi- 
tion; all fallible beings may err when they think 
themselves least liable to etir. 

Its theory is absurd. It cionstantly assumes, as the 
first stage of that reasoning by which we are to arrive 
at a particular truth, our previous knowledge of that 
particular truth. The major is the conclusion itself 
under another form, and its truth is not more felt than 
that which it professes to develope. To take, says 
Brown, one of Che trifling examples which in books of 
logic are usually given ivith a most appropriate selection 
to illustrate this worse than trifling art, when in 
order to prove John is a sinner, I do not adduce 
any particular sin of which he has been guilty^ but 
draw up my accusation more irresistibly by the major 
of a syllogism,— AU men are sinners, John is a man. 
Therefore John is a sinner. — If I really attached any 
meaning to my major proposition, all men are sinners* 
I must at that very moment have felt as completely 
that John was a sinner as after I had pursued him 
technically through the minor and conclusion. 

The great error, he says, of syllogism — an error 
closely connected with the ideal systems of forms and 

* lattead of eaUiiig the entbymeme a truncated syllogism. 
Logicians, says Brown, ought to have called the syUogism a 
cumbrous and overloaded enthymeme. 
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speeies wb)eh prevailed whem th« syllogistic art wu 
invented— consieted in sopposing that because all oar 
knowledg^e may be technically reduced in some mea- 
*Hn to geneial maxima, tbese maxims have natarally 
a prior and panunouot existence in our thooglit, and 
giT« i\tt to those very reagoniogs, which, mi the con- 
mry, giro rise to them. It ii not because it has pre^ 
vionsly assented to the general maKint — a whole is 
ItTMter than its part—that an infant from whom half 
its cake is takao, knows that it has less nov thai) it 
iMd before. The general axiom is posteFior to the 
Kvparate fselings of which it is only the brief expres- 
»>«». The sytlogism, therefore, which proceeils from 
lk« axioaa to the demonstration of particulars, reverses 
<r«mpl«l«ly the order tf reasouii^g. The very know- 
)«dj^ wkidi is implied ia the mnjor proposition, 
nt)tpo*M already the previous feeling of that relation 
which is expressed in the concluGien, for the discovery 
ttf which ultimate relation alone the syllogism is sap> 
fcmi l» be invented. If we have previously felt Ait 
niHim* which the eonelusion expresses, we have no 
Mwd »f the sylhtgism to unfold it to us ; if we have 
Mk prtviously felt it, we cannot admit the m^or 

OB.—Tbh langragf is amhiguous— we nuy 
1 ia some pwtieular inaUoee*, which have led 
«) pntpoaition — (liemsjorof tbeBflKHnsn.^ 
felt it in the particidu- iiuUnce which is the 
•n, and which may with more eaie be deduced 
he admitted general propositkin, than Mgued 
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proposition of tlie syllogism which is the first step of 
the roMOiling* 

In confirmation of die imperfection of syllogism, as 
an instrament of reasoning for the acqaisition of 
knowledge. Brown adverts to the puerility of the. 
examples usually given. He qnotes a remark of 
Reid*s« ^*Many of the writers on logic are acate 
enough — ^there must be some reaaon why the examples 
they have given of syllogism are so lean." The reason 
of this leanness, says ^ Brown, is, — that as conclusion 
and major are the same proposition under a different 
form, if any new and previously unknown truth was con * 
veyed in the conclusion, the major should have been a 
new and unknown proposition, and should itself have 
required proof. Therefore to obtain assent for the 
major it was necessary that it should be either sel/l 
evident, or pretdously demonstrated, and the unfortunate 
logician, if he expected his syllogism to be creditec't 
was thus obliged to show the wonders of his art by 
proving Peter to be a sinner because all men are 
sinners, or demonstrating that a horse has four legs 
because it is a quadruped. *^ The defects ot this 
system,** he quotes Reid, ** were less apparent in the 
original works of the inventor than in those of his 
commentators, because Aristotle never made use of 
real syllogisms to illustrate his rules, but avails himself 
of the mere letters of the alphabet**— every A is B, 

&C. 

As an instrument for communicating knowledge-— 

for which purpose he says it has been chiefly panegy 

8 c 3 



»l«*d— h« comiderB it, ' if powible, ttiA jnore' made- 
mMvi for, ai the conclusion is contained in tbcBMJor 
pr«iui«,ifwe admit the major, the coneloBion is ■Iready 
known, and therefore the other two propositioBs of the 
•jrllugitn are useless. 

The syllogism trains the mind to two of the laost 
(Us^t^rous pmolical errors— the error* of admktio^ 
wilktmt |>r«of only what requires proof, and (rf doabt- 
tMf. that \» tu f»y, of requiring; proof, only of what is 
^vidwal) JftStxnmarhs of Brown' » were v^foitndtd 
niW a »Aw^'<'tt» thing Kwt reatoniitg b* .' for n/So- 
yWN^ MJttMi/ ^t>ri»g a morfe of reasoninff, it, a* an em\- 
Ktrnt >mtt*»n %K-»«» An* clearly aAown, neither mttre ncr 
i«» alUm tUmOMml protea of reasoning iUetf. Se« 

BeM«|» iW dir««t influence of the school lo^e 'in 
TtUntti^ »ad aluMst wholly preTenting the progrcM 
Mt' *vwT i»tt4T acienee,' he accusee tl of indirect 
iatttMKM aM le«s hartfitl, one was the ready disgvue 
tii TMwniUv raliocinatMH which it afforded fbr any 
absordily ;* another, the constant necessity of Wvin; 

* Of this, taji BiWD, I m>) lake *o iDSUDoe, vluA Lari 
Kanws ha quoted from ibe gnti intcDtor of the syston kDEwI£ 
' Arislotle, who mote > book about mecbanks, *■! mncfa p^alcil 
lilibritiin of ■ balum, wbien niwqial Bujglu m 
tax different diMances from ibe llbUl. Hwin; 
:tbe tmuarthebilaDcedeKribepai^iiiaBrfancie. 
Ibr the cquiUt>riuin bj ■ notable iisiih^k. *' Ail 
f* of the tirale are vondeifuL Tbe c^piBiBitii oi 
hi* thai dmcrlbf portion* of a ciide k BwiiL^-ui ; 
vitulllbrliiui luutt bn tmc of the p 
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recourse to some syllogistic* form of argnmeot ; the 
using these forms in ca8e» in which the opinions 
involved in the syllogism were at least as clear before 
the syllogism as after it, rendered argument and belief 
by a sort of indissoluble association almost synonymous. 
Hence the constant tendency of the schoolmen to 
prove what did not stand in need of proof. Thus 
Professor Dirodon, a French author of merit, so late 
as Locke's time, has given no less than six weighty 
paragraphs to prove that what is possible and what i» 
impossible are not the same. 

circle.* " Had Brown not relied on the authority of Lord Karnes, 
but gone to Aristotle, he would haVe found how little ekim the 
' great inventor oftheejstem'has to the merit of such an argument. 
Lord Karnes gives no reference to the passage, and wisely — when 
you would misrepresent another, avoid giving time or place, lest 
the deception be too easy of detection. The only passage in Aris- 
totle's book on mechanics that>could give color to the charge is as 
follows : — ^etrretf it r»ff T6$vrMf *i^ii ms utr/eci m? tf^;^ jj? *« 
KwcXtq, %eu rSfr« svAdyar; o'VftSwnttff tsc fth ya^^ 0etvfM$^wTi^v 
wfA^mtfUf ri Bttvfut^^f uilf «r«:rsf, whicby I think, merely 
means that they need not condder this so very wonderful ; for the 
circle, on a property of which it depends, has properties still more 
wonderful. When Lord Karnes had a mind to father a syllogism 
on Aristotle, he might in charity have allowed him not such a 
spurious thing as that, but one that was correct in mode, at least, 
and figure. 

* This was not the &ult of syllogisffl, but of those who misi^ 
plied ]t-«the Khoolmeii, ^ 
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WccOTMBOvta wrider the rtialiomf nmtmtm 
(mc p^ 25 1 ),aer an tboM rdadMi aiudi &e tkiaga 
related War to cack al&er as prior or pMterior ■■ tiae; 
tbiM ia a»e aad dCKt, if tfcat wkicA we term cnue 
n^goted BotUo^ aiore tliaa fte nmple Kmtff^itm of 
tlie 20^E^ or if tiw effect suggested aolbiag w t mt tlMB 
the nnple coaeeptioa of tke caa i e, the laggmi oa 
voald be referable to tbe power called simple l aj ^ts 
tioa; bat tfce caam dooi aot movlf saggest Ae effect, 
(mt A« effect the cMse) as a wparate o^ect of oar 
tboaght; JtiaggmlB abo the aew fediag of Aewmatad 
rdatioa; ihns apsiaUBgmayaotoaly sMgg e a theeow- 
ceptioa of (he paiiiter, bat also the eowwmam b etweca 
h« aad it — a relatioa as distjact frisa the simple pe^ 
ccfitiaa or coaeeptioa which soggerted it, at Ae ida* 
tioBs of eoexisteae« are distaaet from the per cepti oas 
or coaccptMma which s^gest them. 

Oljeets, 9T ereats, ih- fediags, wh«a eoaaii 
the rdatioa which they bear to each other a 
•ire, amy be r^arded as eatuaUg priar, a 
wh« thej occar as parts of diffiueat trains ; or as 
inariaitjf oMteetdait mud comieqmeMt, whem they occar 
as naita of a lingie tiaia ia the order of cmua, aad 
ge27. 

of casaal saeeeoiioa has bees already 
re discnsoed, when treatiag of the lawi 
e sBgge^fms which rite according to 
prgxiiHity in tine (fecfag;* SOS). As 
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tli^re 18 nothing permanent in this relation, ft srcareeTjT 
can be counted an object oF science, itis only advantage 
—but this is a very great advantage — ^is that which it 
affords as- anr -assistance to our memory, by connecting 
and grouping events that were proximate in time, and 
thus preserving much knowledge that might othierwise 
be lost. 

The relations of invariable antecedents and conse* 
qaents, which are felt by us to be essentially di£Berent 
from casual proximity, are of much greater importance 
te our intellectual, moral and physical life, which may 
almost be said to depend on them. Even if they 
gave us nothing more than our knowledge of the 
uniform connexion of past events aa objects of mere 
speculative science, they would afford us one of the 
sublimest delights of which our spiritual nature is 
capable, but their chief value lies in the command 
vrhich they give us over the future, since from know« 
ing the order in which past sequences have occurred, 
and that the relations between them are invariable, 
we know that they will occur in like order again, and 
we thus learn the proper mean» of obtaining good 
which we desire^ and of eseaping evil which we would 
shun. 

When we look forward, and regard any present 
object in relation to some other object not yet existing, 
we feel a relation which, in reference to the effect that 
is to be' produced, nay be termed Jitness or etptUude* 
All practical sctenee is the knowledge of these 
aptitudes of things, in their various ctrcums^anees of 
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i|fts ere^y art is tbe employmeni of them in 
confoniiify with this knowledge, with a view to these 
fature changes which they tend to produce in all the 
different circumstances in which objects can be plteed^ 
Thus» while mechanic hands are chipping the rong'h 
blocks of stonesy the architect already contemplates in 
his mind's eye the future building. What is true in 
architectural design is true in all the other arts which 
science has evolred. There are hands continually^ 
toiling to produce what exists already to the mind of 
that philosopher, whom they almost blindly obey, who 
by his knowledge of the. yatrious aptitudes of tilings 
knows not merely what is, but what must be. 

The mind is a subject of this relation as well as the 
body, to foreknow what feelings have ah, aptitude to 
produce certain other feeling^, and to foreknow in 
mechanics what combination o/ wheels and pullies will 
be able-^that is, hare a fitness — to elevate a certain 
weight, are powers not essentially distinct, though the 
sorts of fitness are different, yet the power which rea- 
sons from them, which perceives the fitness-^is the 
same. Yet the susceptibility of this same feeling of 
productive aptitude has in certain mental cases been 
supposed to be different, merely because the objects 
are different. 

In mechanics, in chemistry, when we feel relations 

of siicc^ssion and predict events, we are said to do it 

by tbd power of reasoning* Even in many of the 

' •^lienomena^ e. g. ift pdlitics, when we predict 

from our knowledge of the relation of feel- 



ings to each otHer, it is said to be the same power of 
reasoning. But when the states of mind, the relation 
of which is felt by us, are of a different order, and 
instead of a legislator who feels accurately the relation 
of certain feelings to certain attendant emotions in 
the minds of the people, we think of a critic who feels 
the relation of certain perceptions of form, colour or 
sound, to certain emotions of admiration or disgust, 
that are to arise in the mind of him who has those 
perceptions of colour &c. though all which is felt in 
both cases is a certain relation of customary antece- 
dence, we are said to speak not of the power of rea* 
soning but of a different power*^the power of taste. 

This false distinction of the piywer of Taste from 
that general capacity which we have, of feeling the 
aptitudes of certain feelings to be followed by certain 
other feelings, of which it is only a modification, has 
arisen from the complexity of the term taste in our 
common phraseology^ as involving two cla^sses of feel- 
ings that may be separated by an easy analysis — emo- 
tions, and judgments of the objects that are fit or unfit 
to excite those emotions. The perception of certain 
forms, colours and 80unds» is followed by an emotion of 
beauty, to fed. this emotion is one state of mind ; to 
know the relation which other previous fedings bear 
to it, what forms^ or sounds, or colours, separately or 
together have a fitness of producing the ematiotf^'is 
. another state of mind, as distinct from tnrfof iner, as 
the statesman's political sagacity in Wticipating the 
vi<d^ncea)f popular feeling Wi Miy occasion; is distinct 
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tiomiiiB pattioiai^tie'ouljfwbichheasea McpedMnfi 
to diMipate. In this Utter sense taste is as nmeb ■ 
lading of the reUtion of fitness, ■• any ef the other 
su^geatUMis sf £tne«s,oii whieh every seienoe that bai 
Kgard to the mere socoeMims ef pbeaomeiu as reci- 
procally snteeedent, and conseqaent, is fomided. Tute 
in this lenae ■■ a acienee jut as moeh as Hecbstticit 
Chemistry, or Politics. Some aotliara do not regard 
taste as a suDple fiicolty of the mind, bnt the taste ef 
whidi dey speak, is the emotion, not tbe jndgmeat. 

AapkiloK^hersjframa defeetiwe anal jsis^conrerted 
thcTarioacmodifieatuwaof (TH^n^j^ertilDnintosepa' I 
rate intellectaal pavers, they haye comnaicted the nine 
mistake with the pbenomena of rdatire sv^gestioB. 
R ea son ing and abstradioa they regarded as distioet 
ftcnilies froai that of jodgment <» relatire sagge»- | 
lioB, emwceiuly ; f<K if we analyse reaaania|r — it eos- 
ttsts of a series ttf Jadgawnts and nothing Hare — tike 
awaythewc(MiaeaitiTejndgments,aadaathisgreBaiDi 
whid can be called a ratiocination. In a simple 
p«pcuiti(» we take Aoe step, or feel one rel^on ; in 
an onthyBesae, we lake two steps— in a ^Qagim 
three; in ^e motion 4^ enr limki we do net think 
that tbe power af taki^ three step*, diftns csmtiaHy 
from the power of taking one ; it ii e^aally absnl lo 
— L. .l:. -Qi^ifiatioa of &c«lties in the ease ef the 
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conceptions and relations was fi^Isely ascribed to the 

* * t • ft 

mind, it was a natural consequieince of this mistake, 
that the reasonings which involved the supposed inven- 
tion should be regarded as essentially distinct from 
the judgments that involved no such exercise of 
voluntary power. Reasoning then, as felt by us inter- 
nally, is nothing more than a series of relative sugges- 
tions, of which the separate subjects are felt by us to 
be mutually related. 

Abstraction is a faculty by which we are supposed, 
to be capable of separating in our thought certain parts 
of our complex notions, and of considering them, thus 
abstracted from the rest. This supposed faculty is 
not merely unreal, as ascribed to the mind, but impos* 
siblCy since erery exertion of it would imply a contra-' 
diction. 

What is the state of mind immediately preceding 
this intentional separation ? Does it not involve neces- 
sarily the very abstraction which it is supposed to 
produce? and must we not therefore, in admitting such- 
a power of vo/untory separation, admit an infinite series 
of preceding abstractions to account for a single act 
of abstraction ? If we know what we single out, we 
have already performed all the separation which is 
necessary ; if we do not know what we are singling 
out, and do not even know that we are singling out 
any thing, then it clearly is not by any voluntari/ 
faculty of abstraction that the separate part of the 
complex whole rises to our conception. 

2 D 
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What then is ahstraction ? Whence the decompo- 
Bitions of our complex perceptions and notions which 
are constantly taking place ? What is the power in con- 
seqaence of which conceptions termed abstract, that is, 
conceptions which are part of former complex mental 
affections, arise ? Not from any peculiar faculty, but 
in most instances, from the susceptibility of relative 
suggestion, and in the other cases from that of simple 
suggestion. 

The relative suggestions of resemblance (see page 
253) involve as parts of the suggestion those very feel- 
ings termed abstract ; we perceive two objects, e. g. a 
rock and a tree — we press against them — both produce 
in us the feeling of resistance. We give the name of 
hardness to this common property, and our mere feel* 
ing of resemblance of objects, their resemblance in 
gome respects-^to the exclusion of the circumstances in 
which no similarity is felt — when referred to the re- 
sembling objects, is thus converted into an abstraction ; 
an abstraction h^re is the very notion of partial simi- 
larity. 

That abstraction which consists in the separate 
suggestion of one or more of the qualities of a single 
object, is referi'ible to the power of simple suggestion* 
No suggestion is a perfect transcript of a former feel- 
ing. If \VB think of a tree form.erly seen, we do not 
remember every single branch and leaf. If we allow 
then, that in ordinary association the principle of sim- 
ple suggestion can account for the rise of conception^ 
that omit some circumstances of the past, it would 
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surely be absard to attempt any limitation of the 
number of circumstances that may be omitted by the 
operation of simple suggestion alone, and, to refer 
every circumstance that is omitted beyond this defi- 
nite number to another faculty absolutely distinct. 

llius by a correct analysis of the intellectual pheno- 
mena, it appears that though they are commonly 
ascribed to many distinct faculties, they are truly 
referrible only to two — simple and relative suggestion. 
In treating of the phenomena of these two powers, our 
author has not merely examined them as he would 
have done had no previous arrangements been made ; 
he has also examined those arrangements, and shown 
how easily they can all be reduced to these two classes. 
This facility of reduction furnishes a powerful argu- 
ment in support of his arrangement, since authors 
who have formed systems essentially different, cannot 
be supposed to have accommodated the phenomena of 
which they treated, to a system which was not their 
own. 

That two simple capacities of the mind should be 
sufficient to explain all the variety of intellectual 
phenomena, may seem wonderful. But of such won- 
ders all science is nothing more than the development, 
reducing, and bringing as it were under a single glance, 
the innumerable objects that seemed to mock by their 
infinity the very attempt of minute arrangement. 
Thus the motions innumerable of every mass and of 
every particle of every mass have been reduced to a 
few laws of motion : and if we regard the universe 
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itself in tlie noblest light in wLich it can be Tiewed— ^ 
that which connects it with its omnipotent Creator—— 
its whole infinity of wonders is to be considered as 
the eifect but of one simple volition. At the will of 
God, the world arose, and when it arose what innu- 
merable relations were present, as it were, and in- 
volved in that creative will — ^the feeling of a single 
instant comprehending at once what was afterwards 
to occupy and to fill the whole immensity of space and 
the whole eternity of time. 



ADDENDA. 



To accustom ourselves to think after any particular 
school, is an error more prevalent in the philosophy of 
mindy than in any other department of science. Why 
more prevalent ? not as has been sometimes supposed, 
because inquiry into that department must relate to 
phenomena that are too simple to admit of any great 
difference of opinion with respect to them ; but fron^ 
the influence of a few primary and diffusive errors^ 
which have passed in ready transmission from inquirer 
to inquirer, and have vitiated accordingly in the same 
manner, or nearly in the same manner, all die inves- 
tigations of which they have formed a part. 

Page 4fn — Though etbical science, if minutely 
traced to its source, may be fDond to be only a mode 
of stating the physical order of succession of certain 
feelings that arise ou the contemplation of certain 
actions, it still relates %o feelings of so peculiar a kind 
and of such comprehensive influence on the whole of 
human life as justly to deserve a separate considerar 
tion. 

The science of Ethics is itself twofold, as it is 

purely speculaHve^ and as it is practical; in the one 

case, inquiring into the feelings to which we owe our 

2 D 3 
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general notions of moral propriety or impropriety of 
conduct ; in the other case, applying this knowledge 
to the various circumstances in which man can be 
placed, and stating in relation to these circumstances 
what it would be tight or wrong for him in the parti- 
cular situation supposed, to do or omit. 

Page 5, line 2, after ' intentional tyranny/ A sedu- 
lous study of the means by which public happiness may 
be most effectually increas^ed and preserved, is hence 
a most important part of public virtue ; and the science 
of Politics, in all its extensive bearings^on the wealth, 
the virtue, the liberty, and the security of. nations, 
may be said accordingly to be comprehended in that 
general science of moral duty which it is the object of 
practical Ethics to develope and apply. 

As it is our duty to look with gratitude to the 
Supreme Being, to whom we owe whatever we possess, 
the investigations of Natural THsaLOOY may be said 
in this sense almost to be included in Practical Ethics. 

Such are the various lights in which the human 
mind may be regarded physiologically ^ elhicallt/^ politi- 
catty, iheologically. It is thus the object of many 
sciences, but of sciences that, even when they seem 
most remote, have still one tie of intimate connection 
in the common relation which they all directly bear to 
series of feelings of the inquirer himself. 

Page 21, line 10, after < blind.' When masses of 
atoms, without any internal change, are merely sepa- 
rated or placed at a greater distance from other masses 
of similar atoms that foimed with them, before the 
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separation, one larger aggregate* It is mechanical 
division ; the change is here merely^ in the separating 
4Eipaces, the atoms themselves in each separated mass, 
are after the operation exactly what they were before 
it. Chemical division is a finer and more extensive 
process ; it does not merely separate amass into smaller 
masses, but extends to the corpuscles themselves, or at 
least to congeries of them, too minute even in their 
combination, to be distinguishable by the senses, and 
.to be separable by a process purely mechanical. Still 
it is only a process of separation, affecting only the 
relative position of the atoms, but leaving them in 
.every respect the same substances as before. There is 
nothing creative in mere analysis — what was before, 
is. The mixed atoms which are now separated from 
each other were separate before the chemical division, 
though at distances too minute to come within the 
sphere of our imperfect vision. 

Page 42, line 13, after * approximation.' Th^ strik- 
ing analogy between the objects of mental and material 
philosophy, would be more wonderful if we did not 
remember, that it is only by the intervention of mental 
feelings that matter itself, in any of its qualities, can 
become known to ns, and that all the processes there- 
fore by which we endeavour to acquire a more minute 
.acquaintance with its phenomena, must have a relation 
more or less direct to the intellect that perceives those 
phenomena, and that is impressed with the relations 
which it regards them as bearing to each other (see 
page 6). We know om: own feelings directly, we 
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know matter only iodirectlf as capable of indacing 
some change in the state of oar sentient mind. It is 
therefore less wonderfnl that objects which are measo- 
rable, directly or indirectly, by onr feelings alone, 
should admit only of such investigations as hare a 
common relation also to the phenomena of that mind 
which perceives and measures them. 

Page 47, line 19, before ' we/ The view of the 
mental phenomena which it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for simplicity and accuracy of investigation to 
have constantly before us, while we are endeavouring 
to philosophize on them, is that which considers all our 
feelings, of whatever order, sensations, thoughts, emo- 
tions, simply as states of the mind that bear to each 
other, or to corresponding a£Pections of our bodily frame, 
certain relations of either reciprocal antecedence and 
consequence by which we distinguish them as causes 
and effects, or of virtual comprehensiveness, by which it 
is impossible for us not to regard some of them as 
complex, and involving, virtually at least, certain sim- 
pler feelings as their elements. From the beginning 
of life to its close, the mind has existed, and is known 
to us only as thus existing in various states of change- 
ful feeling ; the feeling at each moment' being its state 
at each moment that continued till the new state of 
some other feeling was mope or less rapidly induced. 
The whole series of these feelings, therefore, has been 
the whole series of its states, and it is in our power 
to philosophize on these changes of mental state, as we 
philosophize on any of the changeful phenomena of the 
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material world which they iodirectly iridicate to ns^to 
^x — hy internal obserration — the order of their succes- 
sion^ or to mark any other relation which they may 
seem matnally to bear. 

Page 49^ line 8, after ' inquiry/ The object of this 
analysis is not anything which is truly compounded of 
parts, but a mere relation of seeming comprehensive- 
Viess, which, in certain circumstances, it is impossible 
for us not to feel, of one state of mind to other states 
in which the mind has before existed. 

Page 57, line 17, after ' present.* This erroneous 
view appears to be a part of that general error, which, 
after endowing the mind with many powers — that 
are truly nothing more than certain relations of uniform 
antecedence of states of mind to other states of mind, 
or to bodily movements — ^learns to consider these 
powers almost as separate entities, and assigns to each 
a sort of empire over phenomena, of which it is itself 
nfi^rely a name expressive of a certain uniformity in 
the order of their succession (see page 87). 

Page 94, line 17, after 'sensations.' For all states 
of mind that are direct consequents of certain affections 
of the nervous system, are those which the class of 
external affections comprehends. 

Page 121, line 30, after * us.' The feeling of resis- 
tance, then, as 2^ primary sensation (that is, as excited 
Originally, before it is associated with other feelings 
which may afterwards suggest it,) is a feeling of our 
muscular frame — it is the feeling which arises when 
we endeavour to perform an accustomed contraction, 
and the contraction is impeded. » 
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ullkn ilnffuforii ifi«ra ii a tort of progressiFe mea- 

MrMffitirtt ( tint porliont of both, which we call long or 
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short, beiBg always considered as a namber of conse- 
cutive parts which we can conceive to be lengthened or 
shortened by the addition or subtraction o^ points of 
space or moments of time. It is only length of time, 
indeed, which is trnly progressive, for length of space 
is all existent at the same moment ; but in estimating 
either, there is a constant feeling of transition from 
part to part, which gives to the continuous points of 
space, in onr measurements, a consecutiveness like that 
of the moments or proximate portions of the series of 
feelings which constitute all that is known by us of 
time. 

Length, then, whether of space or of time, being the 
name only of a continued series, it is not wonderful that 
when both co-exist as objects of our thought, the two 
series should often be confounded by the mind, and 
that the internal measurement of each, therefore, should 
be affected, and often greatly modified by the internal 
measurement of the other. 

Accordingly, we find that in every measurement of 
space that is not regulated by a mechanical scale, the 
remembrance of the mental series of feelings is mostly 
the internal scaTe, according to which the estimate is 
made ; thus a road travelled over slowly seems longer 
than the same number of miles gone over rapidly ; 
though we believe the reports of our mile-stones, 
because we take for granted that the distances between 
them have been accurately measured, it is only by this 
faith in the mechanical measurement that we resist tho 
impression of our own internal feelings. 
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The dlmilarity of the notions of length or continued 
series of parts^ in their different relations to space and 
time, appears very stroi^gly from this tendency of theirs 
to flow into one another in such mixed internal mea- 
surements of distance. But it may be said that in the 
measurements of great spaces^ the circumstances are 
too complex to admit of nicety of analysis, and that we 
are not entitled therefore to extend from them to the 
simpler measurements of touch, what may be true only 
in the greater measurements. The experiment in page 
128, u. obviates this objection. 

Page 126, line 23, before 'the hand.' In every 
attempt to arrive at the first elements of oui* sensations, 
we must begin by considering the circumstances in 
which the infant exists on his entrance into life. » 

He has a mind susceptible of various feelings — of 
all those feelings which are afterwards developed either 
by the action of external things, or by the tendencies 
of the mind to exist successively in certain states as 
the consequence of certain other antecedent states. 

He exists in a corporeal world that contains innume- 
rable objects capable of acting on his senses, and he 
has an organic frame which is capable of being the 
medium of such action, but that organic frame is as 
little known to him as the system of external things 
of which it may itself, with reference to the mind, be 
considered a part. 

Page 128, line 11, after 'time.' And surely that 
notion of extension was, in an equal degree at least, 
influenced by the length of the series of feelings inour 
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mfancy, before experience conld hare come in aid of 
our primary feelingS) to correct their occasional irrega* 
larities and illusions. 

Page. 128> line 19, after ^matter/ — ^Outness, Inten- 
sion, Resistance, mingled in one complex feeling, are, 
in our conception, matter. 

Page 180, line 11, after < reject.'— Whether this 
impossibility arises front a primary and peculiar intui- 
tion which accompanies our first sensation, or whether 
ii be the gradual result of other influences, is of no 
consequence as to the justness of the belief: we are 
believers in external nature long before we are cap»f 
ble of thinking whether the existence of that world, 
which appears to be around us, wherever we are, be 
a question for philosophic enquiry. On the one su^o- 
sition our belief becomes, at last, what, on the other 
supposition, it is asserted to have been in the first sen- 
sations of our infancy. The intuition which in the ono 
case is primary, is secondary, in the other case, and 
combined with the influence of other principles of.ouc 
nature ; but in both ca^es the .belief depends on intm- 
tion in one stage or other, and in both alike. If it 
were possible for us to abandon our faith in every 
seieming truth th&t is not demonstrable by reasonings 
the belief of a system of external causes of our sensa- 
tions would cease with that abandonment ; but thia 
ii impossible, the i^iceptic, in arguing against the 
reality of external things, takes for granted that ho 
has a disputant in the world without, on whose senses 
of sight or hearing he is to operate^ and he avails 
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himself instrnmentally of substances which he regards 
as corporeal, at the very moment of his using them to 
prove that there is nothing corporeal* 

Page 131, line 29) after ' state'^Berkdey's retL- 
sonings agunst the existence of matter do not then 
deserve all the praise for ingenuity which they have 
received ; they are, as we have just seen, little more 
than the development of one or two errors as to the 
nature of the mind and its affections— errors nearly 
allied to opinions (about ideas) which had prevailed 
for many ages, but that were little in. the spirit of the 
sound general views, which had been introduced into 
intellectual science by the eminent philosophers who 
more immediately preceded him. His errors, we see, 
were primarily |md fundamentally errors as to the mind 
itself; for it is in his fake views of it, that all which 
is fallacious in his view of matter is to be found. It 
is not then in the writings of Berkeley, acute ^nd 
excellent fL philosopher as he was, that we must look 
for any just view of the sceptical argument. 

Page 1S2, line 18, after < admit'— It is thus by 
ascribing the belief in an external world to an intuitive 
principle that has in it all the force of demonstration 
itself, (because it has all the qualities of those primary 
truths which demonstration itself only evolves more 
fully in unsuspected applications of them, but does not 
render of stronger evidence,) and only thus that the 
sceptical argument, as^o the existence of matter, 
admits of being answered : and the answer and the 
^peptijcism are alike independent of any false nQtiooi 
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wliich may be entertained with respect to the nature 
of ideas, since both proceed equally on the belief that 
ideas are mere affections or states of mind* 

Pa^e 186y line 2, after *erroneous'-^Thus, according 
to Reid, the process by which we become acquainted 
with external things consists of two distinguishable 
acts of the mind— -Sensation and Perception ; the 
latter being a peculiar power of the mind, by the ope* 
ration of which we hare an immediate conviction of 
qualities of external things that excite our sensation : 
this view of perception, as a distinct faculty^ cannot 
be admitted, because it is formed on a very imperfect 
analysis of the phenomena. 

Page 139, line 26, after ' sensation'—- The mysteri- 
ous obscurity of die meaning attached by Reid to the 
relation of the objeci of perception to the percipient 
mindy as different from that of the ordinary sequences 
iof events in causation, tended greatly to aid the illu- 
sion with which he flattered himself, that he was the 

« 

orerthrower of a g^at system of error, in his exposure 
of the absurdity of the ideal system of Perception. 
This mistake about the object was caused in this way-^ 
in the process of perception, there iiE^^the presence of 
s(Hnething external—- an organic change or series of 
changes— -the subsequent affection of the mind itself. 
Of the last part of the process, the affection of the 
mindy what is the iimnediate antecedent^ or external 
camCf or obfect (fur all three mean the same) ? The 
oiganic change, that is, t^ state of the nerves and 
brain, is, of course, the exact immediate antecedent. 
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Bat we are not always so exact in cor analysis and 
reference ; it is mach more convenient, for the sake 
of brevity, in popular and even in philosophic lan- 
guage, to omit the organic change, and to speak anly 
of the perception or mental affection itself, and of the 
object that is external, not merely to the mind itself, 
bat also to the bodily organs, as if this object was the 
reo^ object of the perception — ^thetmmet/to^^antecedeBt, 
instead of being, as it is, only the remote antecedent. 
This separation of the object from the train of bodily 
changes that follow it, as ifU had itsdfa relatian to 
our feelings that is primary and direct : and the peculiar 
importance attached to its presence, as that on which 
the other changes of the train depend, lead very natu- 
rally all who are little accustomed to nicety of analysis 
to suppose the relation of the object in perception to 
be one of a peculiar kind, different from the relation 
which the other parts of the train bear to each other, 
and to be something very mysterious. No wonder, then, 
that a person impressed with this false notion, that the 
reoZ object (whether it be the external objector some- 
thing else) must be something thus mysteriously con- 
nected with the perception, should ascribe to philos- 
ophers, who spoke of the external object merely as a 
part of the train like any other part, without anything 
pectdiarly mysterious about it, a belief in something 
else-'-an image or other intermediate tfaing-^-as the 
mysteriously-coiinected real object. This fallaoy would 
be much strengthened b| his understandijrig phrases 

literal sense which were meant in a metaphorical 

B. Seepage 150. 
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Page 154, line 30, after ^ confuting/— In truth, it 
"was to the influence of the Cartesian philosophy that 
we owe the gradual decay of the peripatetic error, 
which, during the reign of the commentators on 
Aristotle, may be said to have been universal in the 
schools. 

Page 155, line 21, after ^ author.* — It was, perhaps, 

unfortunate for the accuracy of Read's philosophy, that 

his view, as a controversialist, was so frequently turned 

to the speculations of Hame, who, though acute, was 

defective in precision of metaphorical language, and 

who, perhaps, occasionally, for the sake of giving greater 

force to his sceptical reasonings, which a little verbal 

confusion might render more difficult to combat, was 

less nice in his analysis and in the application of his 

terms, than he would otherwise have been. In stating 

the sceptical argument against the evidence of the 

senses, he uses phrases, which, taken literally, without 

attention to the spirit of the argument, would favour 

the belief in images in the mind. But it is clear that 

by itmiffe he meant nothing but perception ; for he 

says, ** The existences which we consider when we 

say tku house and ihattree^ are nothing but perceptions 

in the mind." Reid, who had been originally, by hi9 

own account, a believer in real images of things, was 

the more naturally led to conceive his own error to 

be the common belief of other philosophers, and, in 

confofmity with this opinion, therefore, to interpret 

strictly iu every case the pkrases that were used by 

them with a metaphorical or limited application. Hig 

2 s 3 
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self-illofiion as to the supposed overthrow of the ideal 
systeniy was thus perhaps the consequence of his own 
former belief of that very Ideal system* 

Page 156, line 12, after ' himself — (for no sceptic 
denies the absolute impossibility of disbelieving the 
existence of external causes of our sensations^ — an 
impossibility that would be the same whether little 
images of things existed or not— he does not deny 
this iqipossibility, but he maintains that the impossi- 
bility itself is the result of an illusion). 

Page 170, line 15, after ^blended.' — Berkeley's sap- 
position then of a visible figure primarily perceived, as 
distinguished from tangible figure, is supposed without 
prQoff since never, as far as we can trace back our 
feelings, have we been sensible of any other cc^oured 
form than the tangible, and since, all our sensations 
arising from afiPections of superficial nervous matter, 
the image on the retina is not more figured than the 
part of any other expansion of any other organ of 
sense which is a£Pected to a certain extent by its par- 
ticular object. It is supposed in opposition to proofs 
for it assumes that, during the whole time of our 
gazing on an object, there is one mixed perception of 
coloured form arising from the union of feelings that 
are inccmipatible. 

Page 183, line 15, after ^reality.' — Of all our ele* 
mentary feelings the niost important in modifying the 
other feelings with which it may co-exist> is the 
Emotion of Desire — an emotion so various as to its 
objects; so frequent in its renewali and so powerful jji 
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its e£Fect8,, as to have obtainedi under the name of tho 
taill, when considered with a relation to the changes 
induced by it, a very prominent place in every system 
of philosophy of the mind. 

What is commonly tenqed the will in relation to 
such changes, is not simple desire ; it is desire wUh 
knowledge^ and with a consequent anticipation of the 
particular result that is immediately to follow. But 
the most important element of the complex state of 
will is the mere desire of that particular effect which 
is said to be willed ; the knowledge and anticipation 
which, as elementary feelings, are the same in kind, 
whether relating to events that depend on us or are 
foreign to us, are the result of experience only, by 
which we have before learned that the particular effect 
desired by us has been in similar circumstances the 
immediate attendant of the very wish itself; and if, 
from a different arr^mgement of the sequences of 
events in nature, experience had not given us reason 
to make this anticipation at the moment of our desire, 
though we might still have wished the particular effect 
as before, the powerless wish would no longer have 
been termed toUlf but would have been classed as a 
mere desire with all our other desires* 

In the whole metaphysical vocabulary, there is per- 
haps no word which philosophers have contrived, with 
all their art, to render so mysterious as this little 
monosyllable. But though a more accurate analysis 
shews that all which distinguishes any particular toiU 
as a mere state of mind from the analogous states of 
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the mind which are termed denres, a the accompany- 
ing anticipation of the instant seqnence of ita objeet— 
a sequence so instant as to render as less capitis of 
recognising the antecedent desire as a mere deairei in 
the brief moment in which it begins and fades, — still 
the verbal distinction, if accnrately undentood, may 
in many instances be- a very convenient one. We 
datire what may never take place, and what may con- 
tinue, therefore, very long as an object of oar desire, 
~ but we are said to will only what it'is impossible for 
us to de«ire above a moment, because it immediately 
takes place in consequence of oar mere volititm ; the 
name of will being confined by definition to the desire 
of effects which are thus directly in our power— that 
is to say, which take place merely because we Iiave 
wished them to take place. 

Our sensations, then, not being in oQr power, we 
cannot be said to will them, though we may still desire 
them in the o&Mnce o^ rteir external causes or in a stale 
ofdiMOK which jtrewnU the neeeuary organic affection, 
even though the external objects shonid be present ; 
the prisoner in his dungeon, the blind man in the 
midst of sunshine, may wish for the sensations of light 
and colours, but, since the sensations do not arise in 
conseqoence of the wish, we never speak of willii^ a 
tonnd or a sight. 

But though we cannot will a sensation, we may, 
nous sensaUons have arisen together, or when 
jectg of a single sense are together present, 
he impressed with some part of the complex 
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perception in a more vivid mai^ner than with others ; 
and in consequence of this very desire, the elementar j 
sensations are greatly modified. Snch is the state of 
mind in that complex process which is termed Atten- 
tion* 

Page 189, line 9, after themselves.' — The rednn- 
dancyof division, the great defect of the Scotch school 
of Metaphysics, arose partly from imperfect analyses 
of the complex phenomena of thooght, which a nicer 
observation might have shewn to be in their elements 
the same, but still more from indistinct notions attached 
to the words FttcuUy ot Potoer of the mind, and to the 
processes that are termed operations or eicis of those 
powers, by which a sort of mystery has been thrown 
over the simple sequences of the phenomena of the 
mind, the relations t)f which to each other or to cer- 
tain bodily changes are all which these words can be 
justly employed to denote. 

Page 197, line 21, after * phenomena.*^-It is by this 
wide influence of the suggesting principle, as extend- 
ing to our opinions and passions, as well as to onr 
mere conceptions, and only by this wide influence, that 
the growth of prejudices and habitual tendencies 
of every serf, in the mind, can be adequately ex« 
plained ; and it is an influence which, but for the 
invention and constant use of the more limited phrase, 
we should never have hesitated to admit. Why asso- 
ciation was supposed to be confined to ideas, and not 
to judgments and emotions, was, because judgments 
and emo'Jons may arise at one time as they arise at 
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another time by the same primary tendency (of jadg* 
ing, &c.), on the contemplation of particular objects 
perceived or conceived ; we therefore cannot distin- 
guish, in any particular case, the influence of simple 
suggestion from the primary influence ; and what may 
have been the result of this renovating tendency in 
the mind as truly as any conception which has been 
induced by some former conception, is ascribed, there- 
fore, not to association, . but to the original suscepti- 
bility that first developed it. But* when the concep- 
tion of an object is excited in the absence of that 
object, it is impossible for us to make the same refe- 
rence to the primary tendency (of perception). We 
discover instantly in this case, Uiat the cause of the 
feeling must be different from the cause of the original 
perception, when the external object was present, and 
we are obliged accordingly to invent some phrase to 
express the peculiar tendency of the mind from which 
the renovated feeling may be supposed to have flowed. 
Page 220, line 14, after ^proximity/ — If one object 
resembled another, it must resemble it in some parti- 
cular circumstance or number of circumstances. There 
must be some part, therefore, greater or less, of the 
complex perception or conception of each that is the 
same or nearly the same as some part of the complet 
perception or conc^tion of the other, ai^d, as in both 
alike, this common element has co-existed with the 
other elements 'of the complex whole, it may in either 
case, when only one of the objects is present to our 
perception or our thought, be sufficient for the sugges« 
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tion of the similar object, and may produce this effect 
without any other influence than that of the mere 
proximity of one part to the other parts that hare 
before co- existed with it, 

Page 221, line 7, after * proximity/ — When two 
objects are strongly contrasted in any quality, they 
agree in this, that they are both extraordinary in rela- 
tion to that quality. Each therefore singly may have 
excited this common sentiment of ei^traordinariness 
with respect to the same particular quality, and this 
sentiment with respect to the same quality, may, like 
any other part of a complex whole in which two objects 
agree, be sufficient to produce a reciprocal snggestioo 
by the influence of laere co-existence. 

Page 220, line 6, after ^ two/— ^In like manner, in 
the analogies that lead to physical discorery and inven* 
tion, there is always some partud proximity that may 
be found in the parts of the train of thought, because 
there is always some cirpumstances common to the 
causes and effects, or m^ans and ends, that are siud to 
be analogous, on account merely of this common cir- 
cumstance. The connecting link in this case is not 
often, as in the suggestions of poetic fancy, a common 
emotion which the analogous objects tend equally to 
excite, though a tendency to lively admiration of the 
wonders of nature and art, by leading the mind to 
contemplate them in their varied aspects more intently 
and permanently, may sometimes operate in the sanke 
way. It is usually a feeling of a less vivid kind, the 
riBsuIt of minute anialysifi indicative therefore of a 
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frame of tfaonglity whicb, though in some respects 
similar to Aat of the poet, is, in many other respects, 
irery different from it. Every phenomenon in nature 
and art is to a certain degree complicated, it has a con« 
cnrrence of many circomstances, some of which are 
essential to the prodnction of die particular effect that 
is chiefly in oar Tiew, while others are accidental, and 
may vary without any variation of tiiis pariicnlar 
effect. He therefore tvho anafyses most- minutely the 
whole complex physical sequence, will at once he the 
qaickest to distinguish the essential from the access 
sory and unimportant circumstances of diat particalar 
sequence, and in consequence of this internal separar 
tion of part from part, will be the quickest also to 
ari'ire at the elements which are common to the 
phenomenon observed at the moment, with other 
kindred phenomena observed before. In such a mind 
therefore, the suggestions of analogy will be far more 
abundant than in a mind which is little accustomed to 
minute analysis, because to die analytic intellect die 
|>art of the complex whole in which the resemblance 
consists that leads from analogous cause to cause in 
nature, or from analogonsmeans to means in art, is 
most distinctly present. Therefore he is the most 
inventive philosopher who is accustomed to analyse 
most minutely the phenomena observed by him, and 
whose experience of causes and effects, or means and 
ends, is at the same time most extensive, so as to allow 
die most varied suggestion of analogous phenomena, 
jrhenihe cincumstanise that is common tp them^ is^on 
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sncli minute analysisi most dUtinctly eVolredand per- 
ceived. 

Bat whether suggestions of analogy be thus indirect 
or be direct, it is to them genius owes all its seeming 
inspiration. A mind gifted with a tendency to snbh 
sQggMtions seems, in the new combinations which it 
forms, to gire novelty to every image, merely by pre-^ 
senting it in a different (nrder. Wliat would other- 
wise have been mere memory, is, by this difference 
alone, converted into Fancy or imagination 

Page 282, line 8, after 'suggestion.' — When we 
endeavour to trace events obscurely remembered, and 
the obscurity seems to fly away before our wish, and 
there is the af^arance thus of a power which can be 
exercised by us over the trains of thought : this power 
(if any such existed, as from defective analysis was 
falsdy supposed) being distinct from ordinary suggei^ 
Hon^ in which conceptions arise without any relation 
to our will, would require to be expressed by another 
name. Hence we see how the defective analysis of 
remi^jiseence may have aided the illusion with respect 
to memory as a distinct power. 

Pkige 234, line iS, after ' assemblages.'— Without 
novelty of combination, there is no imagination. He 
who composes a poem, exercises imagination. He who 
recites it, though presenting the same images and sen- 
timents and diction, is said to exercise only his memory. 
This novelty of corabitiation is an inevitable result of 
two principles — the tendency to the suggestion of ana* 
logoui conceptions, by analogous conceptions or cop* 

2 F 



c^ptioBf , nd that ecnimmameB wkidi oten lakes ^»m 
of the soggestiiig along with the suggested coiieeptioD» 
in series thst siMiietiiiies undca int* grvs^s the «08t 
eonplexy hj the raccesiiye ssggeslioB of mem imi^;es 
irdated to parts of the oe-existiBig whole. But a gtoap 
of images or a sii^^le complex eoneeptieii nay also be 
novel as a whole, by the ahscnee of some cnstoasaiy 
parts, as well as by the addition of others, e^g.hnmaa 
figures without heads, would be as noT<d a eemUna- 
tion as hnman figures with two heads ; when many 
Images, therefore, co-exist in one complex state of 
mind, though the whole complexity may be a Mthfnl 
copy of some equally complex perception, and there- 
fore hare no norelty in itself, if certain parts of that 
complexity fade away more rapidly than others, the 
residuary group may present an aspect as new as if 
Xhe whole bad been one new product of the suggestions 
of analogy. 

Page 237, line 25, after * before us.'<^ And here we 
may remark the beautiful reciprocal influence, the eon* 
ception primarily excites the desire — the desire, 
embodying as it were the conception, communicates 
to it some portion of its own vividness, as well as it 
renders it permanent. 

Page S38, line 9, after themselves** — All that 
seems creative is nothing •more than the existence of 
H certain previous desire and the ordinary sequences 
ot suggestion. 

Page 251, line 14, after < mind.*^>The former of 
fhes9,from the greater permanence of onr perceptions, 
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when extefoai objects are before lUy glviag rise to a 
wider variety of sach feelings of relation. 

Page 254, line 9, after 'but.'— On accoant of mis- 
Goneeptions that have arisen partly from a defective 
analysis of a very simple procest), but still more from 
the mysterious darkness of the technical language 
that has been used to express it« 

Page 266, line 26, after * generah'^There were 
some circumstances w]iich prepared the way for the 
too easy admission of Nominalism, and which lessened 
therefore, relatively, the amount of error to those who 
considered the doctrine only through the medium of 
those circumstances. The first of these was the very 
gross absurdity of the doctrine of Realism, to. which 
it was primarily opposed. On the doctrine whjch 
first dares to oppose such gross errors as those of the 
Realists, we naturally look Mjith more favour, on account 
of the very absurdities opposed tp it ; and ev^n noWj 
if we had no choice but of rigid Nominalism or the 
universal a parte rei, the Nominalism, however inade- 
quate to explain the phenomena, might deserve to be 
preferred as at least the simpler error of the two. Bat 
another and much more powerful^ cause of the too 
ready ac<|uiescence in Nominalism, is to be found in 
the imperfect analysis and erroneous language of the 
modern combatants of that doctrine. 

Page 27 1 9 line 27> after ' feeling.'*— Locke, unfor- 
tunately, from an impetfect .analysis, made an arrange- 
ment of the feeling which subjected, to various n^isap- 
prehensions*— he arranged that feeling as a genejraltflf^a 
which was truly a gener&l feeling of relation. 
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Page 272, line 6, after * eye/ — When it is shewn 
that the feeling which alone gives generality or any- 
meaning whatever to the general terms employed hy 
us, is a feeling of mere relation— a feeling of agree- 
ment or similarity, excited by certain objects when 
contemplated by ns together — a difficulty is obviated 
that must have been felt very strongly as long as the 
general feeling was supposed to be ^conception or idea^ 
and that must have tended, in the same proportion, 
to favour the influence of Nominalism. There is no 
question that we nbay carry on a process of reasoning 
without any de^nite conception of a precise object, 
because reasoning is the development of relations, and 
relations may be expressed in terms that are wholly 
general, and may be hypothetical or contingent as 
well as real ; thus. 

All Ys are Zs ; therefore if all Xs are Ys ; all Xs 
are Zs. In like manner, in Algebraic calculation, all 
that is present to the mind till the conclusion is evolved, 
is a number of relations of signs that, independently 
of those relations, would be wholly insignifioant. Now, 
though in Brown's view of the generalizing process, 
there is no mystery in this continued development of 
new relative feelings, because relations are all that 
can be considered as general in the feelings which 
general terms are employed with a co-extensive gene- 
rality to es^reHs ; there would not be the same facility 
of comprehendtngiUhe nature of such reasoning, while 
it was supposed that in generalizing, and consequently 
in rea8oning,_which must always be conversant with 
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generalities, a conception or idea must be continually 
present to the mind, as often as any general term is 
used, with a full understanding of its meaning. The 
processes of Algebraic calculation that seemed to 
evolve only signs and the relations of signs, as they 
afforded no such conception or idea, appeared to the 
Nominalist, while he thought only of the Conceptua- 
lism opposed to him, to be strongly corroborative of 
the soundness of his doctrine ; though he ought to have 
reflected that as signs alone, in indiscriminate confa* 
sion, never could constitute reasoning, and as the com« 
mon relations of these signs were truly what the rea* 
soning was employed to evolve in a certain regular 
order, even the most abstract calculation was a suffi- 
cient proof of the necessity of those general feelings 
which he falsely supposed it to disprove* 

The generalizing process . then is either two fold, 
as it is simply internal in the mind, or three-fold, as 
the Internal feeling of relation is expressed by a word 
of corresponding generality. 



NOTES. 



Note A. See j^e 59. 

Beside the causes of Reid*s error concerning consciousness 
which have been enumerated by Brown, another cause which 
might have led him to consider it a distinct faculty from sensation 
may have been the doctrine about visible figure prevalent since 
the time of Berkeley. (See page 167.) While we were supposed 
to have a sensation of visible figure of which we had no conscious^ 
ness, as all agreed we had not (see page 168), it necessarily fol- 
lowed that sensation and consciousness must have been held 
distinct states of mind* 

NoTfi B. 

Dr. Brown's remark, that the major premiss is the conclusion, 
.under a different form, is not very incorrect ; yet his inference, 
that syllogism is therefore absurd in theory, and retards the "progress 
of reasoning, is Mae, When he says, The general axiom is pos- 
terior, in the order of our thought, to the separaie feelings, and that 
therefore the syllogism which proceeds from the axiom (i. e. the 
Hiajor premiss) to the demonstration of i>artioular8, reverses the 
order of reasoning ; his language is ambiguous, and it is that 
ambiguity which has misled him into hi^ denunciation of syllogism. 
The msgor premiss, the general axiom, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, the general proposition, has doubtless been arrived at by 





it'vtt' jmiMfcfii.'iiafiig 

it$4mtitm m$d ihm€ on the tides of a rigbt-o^Ecd triaagle. It Is 
imAfiAAit UmI In tlie irbole eoone of hi* fife be nem befive com- 
f^^^d d/MU$CM|(OfM (Ml the bypodieniise and sides of a ri^fat-angled 
if\M\fi(ipf /et h« if eoiiYiiiced ci their eqoalitj — eoiiTinced of it 
IniitAttUtMOIiftly — why? because he knows that any rectifinear 
llUfurt dufMirlbod on the hypothenuse is equal to the sum c^ the 
niiititor figuroi iimilarly described on the sides : this is a general 
pro^KwIilon dorlvrd by Induction from considering some particular 
fAWfii |)«i'lm|)i that of parallelograms on the hypothenuse and sides, 
pPi'trnpN that of lome other quadrilateral or of some triangular 
uliuilar fluuroA on tho hypothenuse and sides: it is not very likely 
thai tho gtinvral proposition was inducted from the particular ease 
of dQd<H«a|r<>ns on the hypothenuse and aides, and, if it was not so 
in(lupt«^<l, of course the general proposition eoneeming dU simUar 
jfyHiMHi M in hti mind an existenoe prior to the particukr case of 
di»d<MW|rkns« How thon has he acquired a knowledge of the 
vqvialily of Ihoao dMlecagons? He deduces it from the general 
im^lHMtttoA already proved* by a process almost instantaneous, but 
wHtvl\. W aiHilys««l« is aa tUlows : 

AU ahttWw %vkm similarly described on the bypotbenose and 
«I\W* ^a r^hl«al^1^d tr«ai^ebav«tbkf^atMMiof equaSty. 

I^^^W <Me«4^otta art s«cb similar %ura. 
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Therefore they have this relation of equalitj — a syllogiiflm in the 
iirst figure, agreeable to Aristotle's remark, which Dr. Reid could 
not understand, yet was cautious about denying, that mathema- 
ticians reason in the first figure.* See Dr. Reid's Appendix to 
Xiord Kames' remarks on Aristotle's Lffgic. 

The ambiguity which misled Brown is conveyed in the words, 
the general axiom is posterior to the separate feelings ; it undoubt- 
edly is posterior to tome particular cases, to tome of the separate 
feelings, but still it is prior to others ; thus, in the example above, 
the general proposition about all similar figures is posterior, in 
ordar of thought, to the particular case, e. g. of parallelograms on 
the sides, firom which the general proposition was inducted, but 
prior to that of dodecagons, and therefore there is no absurdity in 
deducing this case firom the more general proposition, which is 
already fixed in the mind as a stepping-stone to ascend to higher 
attainments of knowledge. The general proposition, as I have 
just said, was established by induction from some particular case 
which had first to be proved ; the case, suppose; of parallelf^gr^ms 
on the hypothenuse and sides ; that particular case was proved by 
a long process of ratios, duplicate ratios, and division of ratios. 
But, onoe proved, it inductively established the truth of the 
proposition, not for parallelograms alone, but for all similar 
filgures. Kow if we would compare dodecagons on the hypotbe* 

« When in proving, e. g. the second propoiition of the 6th book of Euclid'c 
Elements, we make use of the proportionality of the triangles on the segments 
«>f either side to the tegments themselves, is not the mental process by which 
we assume it a syllogism in first figure ? 

Triangles having same altitude are to each other as their bases. 
These trian^es have the same altitude. 
Therefore, &c. 

We do not, to be sure, go through the formal statement of a syllogism ; we 
merely say these triangles have the same altitude, therefore (bp the Jim pro. 
po^iUon) they are as thtir bases. But thouirh we express ourselves thus ellipCU 
cally, nevertheless, the process in our own minds is syllogistic. (See Whately*s 
Logic, pL 33.) In like manner, our silent reatoniitg in every other case may be 
shewn to be syllogistic, mpiimeipU always, and ev&k in form rttener than we 
ourselves suspect, or stop to enquire ; we reason syllogistically, and have a very 
suiBclent apology fbr dcing so— simply because we have no other way of reason, 
ing. WhaUly's Logic 
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nuse and sides to-day, must we repeat the loi^ proeess of ratios, 
duplicate ratios, and division of ratios, to prove tins jMoticular 
ease also, instead of deducing it at once syllogistioally frooa the 
general proposition already established? If we will compaire 
regular pentagons to-morrSw, are we for this particular case again 
to be driven back upon our oft-repeated process of ratios, dupli- 
cate ratios, and division of ratios, and so for . every otfadr particular 
case ? Is this what Lord Karnes, what Doctors Reid, Stewart 
and Brown would recommend as the more natural and shorter 
process ? 

How the ingenious mind of Brown could have been led into 
joining the hue-and-cry which those other gentlemen had raised 
against syllogism— ^^ow he could accuse it <^ futility, because the 
major contains the conclusion in it, is particularly strabge^ when 
we remember what he himself said in the 4Sth lecture : — * It may,' 
be says, *seem extraordinary that we should have been able to 
form opinions which involve inqtortant truths aftertoard* detected 
in them, wjithout having at the time the slightest sus^cion that 
any such truths ^were contained in the general notions and geneial 
phraseology which we formed. But the reason of this is suffici- 
ently obvious when we attend to the nature and order of the 
process of generalization,' &c. &c. Can anything be more incon- 
sistent than for the author of these remarks to challenge syllogism 
on the ground that the major premiss involves the conclusion ? 

Another charge against syllogism is, that it is only applicable 
to puerile and profitless examples. Now the fact is this, when the 
particular cases from which a general proposition is inducted, 
require a long and difficult proof, there it is. that syllogism or 
reasoning is most serviceable, it being a shorter process to deduce 
other particular cases from that general proposition already estab- 
lished, than to trace each of them in its turn through the long and 
difficult proof. But where the particular cases from which we 
induct the general proposition are obvious, and the general propo- 
sition therefore a mere maxim, there syllogism or reasoning is 
seldom requisite. To observe any required particular case may 
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there be as shortly done as to retuon it out of the maxim.* Thus 
^hile syllogism is the shortest and most natural process for 
deducing a' proposition about r^ular dodecagons from one about 
similar figures, we can, on the other hand, be quite oo^vinced of 
this truth — thtit man hatfeeUnff — without levelling a syllogism at 
it. So that instead of being merely applicable to puerile and 
profitless examples, it is to these that syllogism is really least 
applicable. It is needless to dwell longer on those mistakes into 
which Doctor .Brown has been draim by hastily adopting the 
unfounded prejudices of his predecessors— those prejudices of 
theirs Dr. Whately has so completely exposed, that any further 
remarks would be unnecessary. 

* Syllogism may in thU respect be compared jbo logarithms. A logarithm tyTa 
bigh number is calculated once for all, and being stored up, shortens the pro. 
cess of all futurt muitiplicatioDs where that number is a fcetor. So a general 
proposition, once proved, is stored up, and particulars contained therein nay 
be afterirards deduced front it by the easy process of syllogism. As logarithms 
are unnecessary in multiplying or dividing small and simple niunbers, so is 
ayUogism in establishing the truth of self-evident or obvious propositions, and 
a complaint against logarithms, that they retarded the process of reasoning, 
because in their application to simple numbers they might do so, would be as 
well founded as the sinular complaint against syllogism, whi^ only applies 
where the mi^or premiss is a self-evident proposition. 
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Of the following quesdoiis, nearly 500 hare been put to the 
eaadidates for Fellowships and Ethical modera^rships in Trinitj 
College, Dublin. 

These 300 are mostly taken from the Dublin Uniyersity Calendar. 
The Latin questions, and a few of the Et^liah in Italic type, were 
fellowship questions; the rest of the English in Italics were 
proposed to the moderatorship candidates. 

The numbers refer to the pages— the letters u, m, I, n, to upper 
part, middle, lower^, and note. 



QUESTIONS. 



How is the mind to be known ? 3 u. Division of the pfailo- 
flopby of the mind ? The human mind is the object of many 
sciences ? 3 m. ' What is mental physiok^ ? 3 1. An important 
distinction between physiology of mind and matter ? 4 m.' Value 
of political study, how shewn ? Ethics are in some sense a part 
of the physiology of the mind ? 4 1. Very obvious idisttnction 
between the physical investigations of mind aad mat^ ? 5 1.— 
Consequences of this distinction? Advantage peculiar to the 
mental investigation? 51. The science of mind is essential to 
every- other science? Sciences are, in a certain aspect^ arts or 
the results of an art 7 6 ixi« Sow dau it happen that the Mcienee 
of mind derived from an individwU eouree i» acatUred over to many 
eyetemtf Every sjteculatiOtt in every science has a certain rela- 
tion to' the philosophy of the mond, what relation ? and why ? 6 L 
A change in the laws of miAd would afiect the nature and limita 
of physical sciences as mudi as a change in the la#s of matter? 
7 m. From what relatione f 6h It would greatiy affect thdr 
progress aliso? What is scieiioe? In what does its progress 
consist ? 7 L Objection, that many who never made the mind their 
study have yet been eminent in otiier' sciences, answered? 8 vu 
The difiusidn of scientific truths explained 7 8 m. Illustrated* 
To what is the origin of better plans of physical investigation 
aittribotable ? Proof? To what Irowrce doee Brown nudnfy attribute 
Baedn'e refifrmation of the prineiplee of physical enqwry ^81. Yet 
it is not to the improved philosophy of mind that we generally 

attribute the improvement in physics ? Why ? 9 u. How is the 

2 Q 
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abfiurdity of the scholastie mode of philosophisiiig obviated? 9L 
Semarkabie example of a logical error preventing theprogren of the 
phyeics of matter f 9 m, 

The study of the timits of the mental fiunilties does not fiiTour 
stepticbm ? 1 1 u. Just yiews of ^und save us from dogmatism^ 
as well as scepticism? 111. Intolerance from whence? 13 m. 
Advantages to science in general from study of the mind. 6 u. 8 1. 
10 ft. L 11 m. 1. 12 m. 13 m. Peculiar advantages from this 
study in certain sciences— what sciences ? 13 m. Moral advan- 
tages from this study? 14 1. The study Oif moral science -tends 
in two respects to strengthen the admiration of virtue ^d ^e 
abhorrence of viae ? 15 v« This study ^Iso serves the onda of 
leligion? .151. 

Methodus inquiskionis quare eadem^est in physica mentia et 
corporis? 17 u. The same laws of inquiry are sppUcable to 
mental and material physiology ? Why ? 1 6 L The mode of 
proceeding in each of these inquiries is the same ? Meaning of 
the tehn lawt f 17 nu, Strict adherence to the rules of philoso- 
phising are more necessary in mind than in matter ? 17 m. In 
what does physical science joonsist ? On .what is science founded ? 
Quemnam campum observationis amplectltur acientia mentis ? 
unde derivatur campus ? unde habetur. H«c poten^a (relativa 
mentis )eBt frmdamentum omnis sdentis realis et practics ? 1 7 1. 
From what source arose the >raste <Sf Ifdiwur 4n the enquiries of 
the scholiasts ? Tfo great objects of the philosophy of matter ? 
16 u. Analagous to >these ve the objects of the philosophy of the 
mind? 41 X This analogy rendered dess wonderful bgr what 
consideration? 17 u. Divisio onmium investigationum physics* 
rum in duas clashes ? ISu. A\ 1. The umty of a substance is 
relative ? Unitas corporis quare mere relativa (n. b. the unity .as 
weD as every other species of relations, ,e. g. the taUnese of a tree 
and the loumeea of a shrub, do not express real qualities of the 
objects — ^the tree and the shrub-l-but only that the mind has con- 
sidered them togeth^) 20 m. Source ofphgtical analyeU aceord- 
ing to FonieneUe f 21 m« Apfaorismus a Fontenelle proUtua de 
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<>rigine philosophiae ? q[uaten1i8 venls ? 21 L HoWftr does Brdwn 
agre6 with hiiii ? 21 I. liow doetBrou>n expret$ and tibtttrate tki 
yixti of the enquiring mind transferring Us own errofa to external 
9tature f 20 ni. & 1. Cartesii etentfpluin (etUm xni^s qiiam Fon^ 
tenelle opinabatur) valoreifi metbodi bene iUustrat ? 20 u. Our 
knowledge of matter is paaradotical ? Yet the paradox does mA 
jtistify scepdtai dotibts ? 22 a. Quare ignoraniiai quoad Terum 
numeruxn eorporam componentiuin baud adf^t soeptieismum^ 
^eneraleui quoad eotpora ? 22 m. Our knowlei^ge of bodies is 
certain, though theit elcfkneiits akre unknown ? 22 m. The neces* 
sitjr of inquiry in the two viev^ of matter does iM>t proceed from 
the same caus6 ? 23 tt On what hypothesis would these two 
views of physical inquiry coincide? 23 m. Analysis ori^nalium 
idearum apud LockluA Msit innititur bypothesi ? 23 L — 24 m. 
jLocke*t error concerning the elements of bodies f 23 1. Nature of the 
errto ? Whence ? 24 in. What tfcnisidenition' would have led him to 
detect it ? 25 u. Quails debet esse sensuum provectior conditi6 

secundum Lockium ut duae partes physicie investigationis coalea* 
eere possint ? 23 1. Duplex culpa in hac conjectatione ? 24 m. 
The province of experience and of physical inquiry are different ? 
26 m. Anticipatio pet qiiam futmrum pr^erito Assiimlamua 
denominatur instinotiya, — ^banc denominationett vindictft. The 
expectation of the similarity between the past and the fiiearap-.* 
iferhence ? fPTiat is the foundation of att enquiry in the second depart* 
meni of pht/Hcal enquiry f 26 m. Whence accor^ng to Httme ? 
Pf*om what principle of our nature does e±pefienee derite its wtlue t 
26 tCL Sifuf does Brown refute Hume's attempt to ixplain owayReid's 
inductive principle f 26 L His error ? 27 u. Analysis of power ? 
Of cause? Of effect? 27 m. Arguments in support of this 
theory of causation ? 27 1. ... 28. Error of Reid in rejecting it» 
whence ? He is guilty of the (gnoratio elendhi t 28 m. Opinio 
vulgaris de potestate sibi contradiczt ? — (the common opinion is^ 
that in every sequence of events, the /mmmt*, which are the sole effl* 
cient but invisible producers of them, are something that is no part 
of the antecedent, and yet is a part— something that intervenes 
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between each antecedent and consequent, without being any thing 
intermediate). Aristotle's division of causes ? Plato*s ? 29 m. 
Analogy between power and form? 30 u. Quodnam criterion 
pomt Brown ut demonstret cunsam es8e<antecedentem invariabi- 
lem et nil. aliod ? 81 m. Source of eonfiuion eoncernimg pomtr^ 
eauMf and effect f 31 L 30 m. WJ^ haa this error nmrived that 
tomnemimgform, f 32 v. Unde deducit idolmn causationU Pn>- 
ftasor Brown ? 33 o. 

Hoeoe idolnm progressmn philoao^iije retardayit ? 40 L Three 
important effects of the imperfection of onr senses on our physical 
inqoiries? 34 nou Source of h^potheeeef Best remedy lor a 
pronenessto them? 341. Ohiectitrntotkemf 35nt. Progressos 
•tiam aeientifMrum qoomodo oinnionem Yvlgarem de caosia occultis 
fA efficientibua generare solet ? 33 u. Versus apud Genesim de 
creatione lucis perfeete philosophise analysicongnius est? 34 n. n. 
How many hypotheses may be invented to explain any phenome- 
non ? Whence the ready reception of hypotheses ? 35 L Prcter 
idolom caosationis unde alnmde acuta propensio mentis, ad hypo- 
theses ? 96 u. Da exen^um ? Quomodo ost^idit quod numems 
classium phyenomenorum minuitur ? Remarkable instance of &lse 
MBBplification ? 36 n. Hypotheses where useful ? 36 L Ute of 
ihem f 37 u. Two great sources of error in our practice of philo- 
sophising ? Cum altera propensione mentis propensio ad hypo- 
t b c a cs aUquando confimditur ? Quenam est discrqiantia inter- 
hypothesem et theoriam? 38 u. 39 m. Even in jpcaeroi hnes, 
hypothesis lurks? 38 u. DietiMetiomheiweeiikypotketU a»d theory f 
99m. Theory lest objectwrnakle than hgpothesUf 39l In what 
respect is thooiy more dangerous than hypothesis? 40m. Cautio 
adhibenda in usu theoriarum ? ubinam est haec species ratiodna- 
tionis oerta, ubinam co^jecturis obnoxia? da exempla dieom- 
stantiarum ? 38 L AppUcatio legis ad solutionem phoenomenonun 
in scala descendcmte anne hypothetica? 88 L Fake theory of 
causation retarded the progress of philosophy, in two ways? 40 1 
FutUe distinction of causes made even by some who recommended 
the proper olyects of phUosophic inquiry ? 41 m. Nature of our 
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knowledge both of mind and matter ? 4^ m. 44 1. Absurdam 
est qtiaerere qualis est materia absoluta ? 42 1. Oux* knowledge 
of mind is relatiye and not i^solute ? 4S m. Analogies between 
the philosophy of mind and matter ? 41 u. 42 m. 43 L 46 m. Our 
knowledge of mind is a paradox as well as our knowledge of matter, 
but for a different reason? 22 u. 43m. Matter what? Mind 
what? 44 tt. The proper field of philosophy? 45 m. How 
proved ? 44 1. Whence the illusion that we could predict somie 
sequences both of mental and material phenomena ? 46 1. Objec- 
tion to the alleged analogy between the objects of mental and those 
of material philosophy? 47 L Quare prime intuitu physica mentis 
complecti videtur unam tantummodo ex duabus xiartibus quae 
physicie oorporum debentnr ? 47 1. Answer to the (Ejection ? 48m. 
Affections of the mind, what ? 47 1. Analysis^ what ? 48 u. 21m. 
Mental analysis, what? Mysterium analyseos mentis quomodo 
amovetur? 48 m. 50 u. AU the feelings of the mind are really 
simple ? 47 1. In what sense can any of them be termed pom- 
plex ? 46 m. Intellectual and chemical analysis, differ how ? 48 L 
Triplici munere fungi tur mens in analysi sruorum phcsnomenorunf ? 
The process of analysis in the philosophy of the mind ? 49 u. 
Foundation of mathc^matlcs ? There is a feeling of virtual equi- 
' Valence ? 49 L Objection to the application of the term analyait 
to mental phenomena ? Answered ? 50 L Quonam argumento 
utuntur ii qui omnem progressum posslbilem in psycbologia nunc 
•perfectum esse auspicantur ? From what eautes have tome dispa^ 
raped the scieHce of mind as a field nnfruitful of dieeotery f 5<T L 
Absurditas hujusce argumenti quomodo iUustrattfr? 53 m. It is 
really inexhaustible ? 51 u. 52 m. — 53. There is a difficulty m 
the physical investigation of mind, sindlaf to that which arises in 
xnetter, from the imperfection of our senses. Whence this diffi- 
culty ? In what does it consist ? 53 L Beasons of the slowness 
of progress of discovery in mind and matter? But the causes of 
these difficulties are also the sources of analytic science ? 54 u. 
Hence our proudest discoveries are proo& of our weakness ? 54 m. 

Twofold office of mteHeetual analysu ? Why 1$ man the glory, jest, 
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i4^4^^f ? 7m/f¥l4 

^hm. Am4wtrg Uf U4k$ -i-; 

*♦ wtf/zcinJam ? Ui^ did BM tarred »^^ 
♦»*v« iliir^ |#f iiMripJ«i been orcrlooked ? 70 L ^ 
"^^^^l^dmlUyayoudiunnu. It b not fhn n»»ii>s 1 
71 1* *'t,'^''** *^ <^ intuits ve prineiples in inqiortsnce and order ? 
' ^«^bat tource can we trace thi* bdief ? 72u. (n. bu It 

'"^«i v.d in deZ^ ^* *~' ^ "^ ""'* ^ ■"~^' -» ^^ ^ 
/« r©aJIy uri /^"**''*^»n» ^ttt does not depend on deoMmstration ; 

VH^W) jT^* ^**°' ^^'^ '"*'^* imposMbaity oC disbelieving it (see 
««»Uve evidence of mental idenUty ? 73 m. Wheneedoes 
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nentalphflosopby receive a taint? and why? 731. The ottjectionk 
against mental identity in the diversity of states of mind, whence? 
74 L The Pyrrfaonistie test is not true even in matter? 75 m. 
Semx-mkterialism what? 78 u. Its source? 77 1. Examples? 
78 in. How far doet Brown, claim originality m his doctrine df 
mental identity f And how does he shew the vahie of this addition f 
77 1. Locke's opinion of personal identity? He is inconsistent 
in maintaining that the soul thinks not always f Defect ofLoc6e*B 
criterion €f personal identify f 79 m. Reid's refutation of Lockers 
doctrine ? 79 1. Source of Locke*s paradox ? 80 1. Pechiliar diffi- 
culty in the classification of mental phenomena ? 82 1. Process of 
gradual generalization? 88 u. The best elassiification of mental 
phenomena is not founjled on the most obvious relations? 84 u. 
83 1. How does Brown correct the andient divisions of the pheno^ 
mena of mind? Two ancient cUtssifiecUions f Their defects f 
Liable to the same objections the one as the other ? 84 1. 85 m« 
Motives which induced Brown to attempt a new classification? 86 m. 
A new principle of dassifieation would nbt he useless, even though not 
more precise or comprehensive than those hitherto used f Q7 vu Both 
Locke and Brown divide our ideas with respect to their causeSy hut 
ta Afferent senses of {he word cause f 88 m. (Locke considers this 
causes as positive and privative.)' Difference between ' affection 
of mind' and state of mind ? 89 1. Divisionem inteHectualium 
phoraomenonim unde derivat Brown ? Locke, in explaining hit 
definiium cf reflection, appears to have suggested Browns division of 
the internal txffections f Brown, in his dassijicaiion of mental phe^ 
nomena, nearly agrees with Locke ^ 90 u. ^Locke tells us that ih 
•his definition of reflection, he uses the term * operations' in a lai^e 
sense, as comprehending iiot barely the actions of the mind about its 
ideas, but some sort of passions arising from them such ta is tho 
satisfaction or uneasiness arising from any thought.) Brown's 
classification of the mental phenomena ? 89 u. Subdivision of each 
class f 90 u. ' Emotions,' a term preferable to active powers ? 90 u. 
IKstinguish between pUasures of sense and emotions t 91 n. Also 
b^ween intellectual states and Emotions f 91 u. DefiniUoQ of 
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emotions? 91 m* External affections comprehend ? 94 m« 96 a. 

Analysis of Appetites ? 94 m. Sensations defined ? 95 u* Kvde 

elements of all luiowledge ? 96 m. Assomptions ma^ in tlih 

definition ? 96 1. Advantag» and dhadvanUtget of ezperiemce ta 

anaiytis of our orighuil petcqaiuma of setuef 97 m« 98 u. On» 

$ciencfi w mdepeudetU of the variety tf senses f 99 h Reid's divisi<» 

of sensations? 991. Use of imdijgierent sensations ? Exemplified 

by Reid ? By Bronro ? 100 m. That mind and matter ahoiiU 

mtttually affect eadi other, is not peculiarly mysterions? 103 m. 

Erroneous distinction of the mode of action of external causes in 

different orders of sensation ? 106 L Beid has given a futile dsvi- 

SMMt ofcvr aeiuatitins from a false tnew of the real dbfeete ofpereep' 

tUmf 1051. Evil result from miscon^eiTing the real external 

objects of sense? 1051. Brown's thedry for expressing the diTes- 

sity of organic power in &e. perception of harmony ? 1 1 m. 113. 

To what two classes does Brown reduce the information which we 

sbe sujqposed to receive primarily from touch ? 1 16 u» To what 

sense does he attribute the feeling of resistance? 119. Two 

modes of rrferring our first knowledge of Extension to touch? 

122u. 123m. Bothfidse? 122 m. 123L Element of the notion 

of Extension according to Brown? 125 u. L The notion of Hem 

is coeval with that of the mind itself f 126 nu What is the process 

hy which we acquire the notion of breadth f 127 1. Direction that 

time is a superfluons incumbrance of the theory, since the muscular 

feelings themselves, indipendently of their successionfmay be eeuneeted 

with the notion of particular lengthSf answered f 128 u. Whenoe 

the belief of the existence of external objects? 128 m. Itisnot, 

as^ Reid would have it, a peculiar primary principle? 130 u. 

Inconsistency of Pyrrhonism? 130m. MerkeHey*s proof of the 

existence of a God? BerhtHeys aryument frr the existence of a 

Deity involves fwo false assumptions esacemtup the nature' of ideas? 

131 m. Berkeley is sulfjeet to the charge of semi-meUeriaUsm ? 131 m. 

Most philosophic statement of the sceptical ai^gument respecting 

an external world? 131 L How answered? 132. Remarkable 

coincidence between the philosophy of the East and AVest? 132 L 
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In what important tubJBCt does Beid e&mnder ik 
advanced the science of mind? 133 zil 134 u. R^ 
refutation of the ideal system consists of what two p& 
Proeess in sensation cohsists of three parts? 135 . 
aeeowit of perception is neither orignuWi Id&m. Nortrt^ ,•«/ 1». 
Keid a distinctioa between sensation and perception ? 136 u. ^ Not 
original? 1351. Nor true distinction ? 136 m. , Analysis of perr 
ception ? 136 1. How does he refute Rexd's opinion of the exist* 
enoe of a peculiar mental faculty of perception ? 138 m. 143 m. 
Reid's view of the ' object^ in sensation ? 1 36 u. Erroneoua ? 139 m. 
Reufs error concerning perception ? . 1 36 m. Source of Reid*s confu^ 
sion? £bwts itcorre&ed? 141 u. True viewofperceptiof^l 137 u» 
Jteicts refutation .of the ideal theory was useless for the purpose he 
advanced it? 133 1. 

Reicts distinction of primary from secondary quaUiies? 144 u« 
Point out its error? 1461. How does Brown refute it? 147 u. 
JFhat is the real distinction ? 145 u. 146 u. More just grounds of 
distinction ? 146 u. Question which sufficiently decides tiie point? 
148 m« Beid*s opinion is inconsistent with his account of the origin, 
of our belief in an external world ? 1 4 7 1. Peripatetic theory of per- ""p-- 
ception? 149 m. Twoineanings of ' idea *? Modem meaning? 149 L 
Sources of Reid*8 mistakes concerning the opinions of former phi- 
losophers about perception •? 150 u« Reid misrepresents Locke'f 
opinions on this subject? 151 i. What affords the strongest proof . 
that Locke did iwt consider ideas as distiuctfiwn the mind? 152 U, 
And he misrepresents Hfkbbes's? 1521. And Des Cartes's? 
1 53 1. Des Cartes not a supporter of images in perception ? 1 A^ u>»> 
Author who, according to Rttd himself,, shook <^ the 'common 
tiieory' ? 155 u« Rdd not the prerthrower of the ideal system ? 
155 m.' fFhat origin does Des Cartes assign to the Peripatetic 
theory of perception^ and how does he refiUe t^? 154 m. 
- The confutation of Scepticism concerning an external world may 
be attempted in two ways ? 156 m. fTith regard to external exis^ 
tencCf Reid and JSunte come precisely to the same twofold conclusion ? 
The creed pf the Pyrrhonian and orthodox philosopher of Reid*& 
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tohool contist of' the maie twb ptapontiotB? 1 57 1. Dllfereiice 
between them? 159 tu True object of trisioir? 158 mC The 
knowledge of distance, magnittide, and figure, are not ftom a^bt ? 
159 tt. 160 tt. Nor' known by ixislinetive snggeMion? How 
acquired by brutes? 161 u. Whence then acquired by nqan ? 168X 
166 n. Berkeley's distinction of visible and tangible figure? 167 s& 
Whence? 168 u. Both arguments answered? 166 m. 169 a 
BnmfiC» poiiHve arpiAKtnt Offoatst the nectssdiy percepiitm offnMt 
ji^Mttl 1691. 

Scfuteei of the vdrietjjf of kyp&th^ti covtetmiiiiff pdreepHon ? 1 70 1 
Theofiei fioiBing from the latter source? t78l. 176 L 179 n. 
Whence the latter supposed diffictdty, and how tswHoved ? 171 nt 
Whence the former? 1711.' 172 n. It b false? and inapplicable ? 
172u. Cumbroustheory of perception of the PeripafetSca? 172 mL 
lAooneeiTable ? What is the Joundatiott of Locke's errot respecting 
the may w vhi^h me get the idea^ of the quaHtie^ ofho^es? 1 72 nl 

(Locke says hyimptUse), 173 u. Carteuan doctrine? 173 L 
diflproTed?' Arguments against occasional causes? 174 L Tliey 
do not remfore the difiiculty of mind acting on matter? 170 m. 
The spirit of their system of occadonal causes still surrivea ? 1 76 u. 
Theory of Malehranehe? 1761. Bov supported? 176 L 177 u. 
How did he explain the difficulty of an idea heSng umioerSai? 
177 m. Tme sourtce of his doctrine ? 178 m. (Yictor Govstii 
appears to hare adopted St. Augustine's theory of fmth.) BfiTecC 
of emotions on oth^ states of mind ? 182 1. 
' Theory ff Leibnitz? Whence? 179 m. disproved? IdOL 
Anafytsis tf attention? 183 1. 185 L How does he diger front 
CondiUae? 1851 184m. The thxee laws of perception wbetk 
various sensations coexist ? 181 1. Gondillae's view of attention ? 
184 m. disproved ? 184 m. Quomodo procedere licet ad inTesti^ 
gandum suooessionem et suggestionem notionum et quaKs invoatiw 
gatio rejicienda est ? 187 u. 

In classifying our feelings, we may eir in two ways? 187 m. 
Examples of each defect ? Error of Reid in the etassifieatiom of 
internal affections? lS9nu Ifhatis CondiUae a dasHfieatioM of 
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the phMomeHa4fihe mind? 1 89 m* Falsi nitkur hypotbesi quodvls 
Qygtema seniiliaKolummodo complectens ? 192 L Syitexna hi;giM- 
inodi qoomodo exprimit Condillac? 189 qu Mow doeihe aiUmp€ 
to justify Ul 190 in. Unde saiim systema deidvasse profitetitr? 
189 L Quomodo logice errat ? Under what sophitm does hie recf 
soning come ? (igaonAo elenehi.) Quonam analogil in hfic parte 
fallitur CoodiUae ? 191 L His fidse reasoning naturally resulted 
^om his system ? IftlL What is hie fttndtmenial errors and whai 
^ its somree ? 191 so. Another source of las error exempliies 
Baoon's i^hotism about <ibe idola fori ? 193 L Hia system over- 
fumed? 192.1. 193 u. .C4»ice6s& Jbpc hypothesi tamen oonvenire 
debent CondiUaeitis et Brown in divisione pboenoroenorum? 
193 L Errores oontiariae speet^ bsbentur in bodiernii sehola? 
189 u. A, quonam deleotu oritur bacamplifiolttio Apud Beid? 
i 96 L Nomenclatura qpa de phoenomenia mentis ^isns est Brown 
ftomm Teram naturara ^xplicat? .89 L and 194 m. Oass^ieation 
ofinteneetnql states? Two kinds of suggestion? 194 w^ Simple 
eucg^estion ? ,1 9&m. BektiTe suggestion what ? 196 u. It is pre- 
' feraUe as alerm to * comparison' .and to judgment ? 196fn. 250 u. 
Emofion which piost frequently concurs with.the intellectual states? 
196 m. 17%« tenn suggestion prejerohle to aseoeiation ? Objections 
to the name association of ideas? 197 m. 2241. Ad phrasin 
aasoeiatio ideamm oljicit ? 197 m. Simple suggestion not vague ? 
198 m* Beside the other term assodation, it has been called also 
by.a third name? 200 v. What diffusion dees Brown .Mmietf 
en^jdog? 

Itsprimarg UnpSjOeeording to Aristotle adopted-hg Brown ? 1 99 L 
,202 L Its primarg laws aeeording to Ifume ? 200 m. Radicales 
defiwtos istius divis^onis ? It errs .^h hg excess and defect ? 200 1. 
How has he heen led into this iJkgical division ? 201 1. His error 
in explaining contrast ? 200 L In distinguishing causation ^s a 
^tinct principle of association, he is inconsistent ? 202 u* Unde 
oritur hsBC dirisio principiorum associationis apud philoscijpl^s 
hodiemos ? 202 1. The primary laws might he reduced to a single 
<(»< ? 202 m» 220. m. Still .Brown adopts the triple division, for 
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vbat reasons? 2211. SMSemManee affifrda a triple appKeoHon} 
•208 XD. 1. 204 u. Two classes of analogies ? 208 L 7%e aphorism 
qttod verba retorqusani mm $uam super roHtmem is true in another 
sense beside that which Baeon had in view 7 2041. How do words 
•become a source «fdiffieultif in our uwestigaHoks according to Bacon ? 
193 L Brown erpbuns this aphorism^ and adds t^n ohServcMon to 
'the same purpose? 204 1. Contiguitj^ has been actttaUy used as a 
test ? 206. There must be secondary lams aUso ? 207 u. Secondary 
laws of suggestion ? How does Brown account fir the diversity of 
inteHectuai power and character? 207 t Di^rences of xntdleet 
modlijr the influenee of the prisiary lawsin tWo wajs? Inrentive 
genius what? 2081 

The conceptioa of sn. object may be suggested in two ways ? 
211 m. There is a disfinetion, howerer? 211 1. Instance of 
perception vivifying the iuggestedfedings ? 21 8 u. Stewart* s partial 
ejtplanation of this phenomenon completed by Brown ? 212 u. 214 u. 
217 u. Perception exeridses also an^^tive inftuence over our 
oCUCeptions ? 216 u. There is a virtual coesHstenee of feeUngs? 
2161. It has been overlooked, why? 2ldm. Fromwhatremarh' 
able analogous fati does he confirm his stqitposition of the diffusion of 
the reality of the object of perception ? . 2 1 4 1. ReeeiTed doctrine of 
Assodadoh? ^191. OTertumed? 223 1. 224 u. A legitimate 
iheery of suggestions laid down ? 222 tt. 223 m. The regularity of 
the suggestion does not infer a former association ? 222 m. IFhenee 
arose the belief of former association? -^Three causes of the error 
that our feelings are assoaaied^ and not suggested? 225 L 226. 
What twofold advantages result from Browns theory to promote the 
icienee of mind ? 225 v. and 243 1. Phomomena apud lEleid ad 
alia principia referri possimt? 67 m. 1 86 u. 227 L -228 L 234 L 
241 u. Erroneous view of conception ? 227 n. disproved? True 
^eW ? 227 L Source of the error? 228 u. Distinction between the 
terms conception and suggestion ? 228 L Analysis of memory ? 
226 1. Ifhat is the true theory of reeoUeetion ? 231 1 ffow does 
Brown refute the common theory ? 280 ]. The theory of indirect 
volition? Befuted? 231 u. AtUntion helps the memory in two 
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ways? 231 L (The desirt either suggests idetf which at lnc» 
suggest the conception Mught, or elsa by its permanetM, &c.) 
Diversity of memory in different individuals explained? 23S m. 
Lord Kame» ttrw about a good mtmory f 233 m. Expend f 23S 1. 
Erroneous view of Imaginadon? 2341. Exposed? 2351. J%e 
imagination not a teparate nuntal faculty f 238 1. Mental proeeu 
in imagination f State the true theory of our complex eoncqttions f 
236 1. 237 m. Another aid in teleetion beside detire f 238 1. Bam 
i$ the eelection accounted for f 240 u. ffow the eontinuiiy f 287 L 
Both explained ? 241 1. 242 1. How ie Locke's assertion, that we 
cannot banish a simple idea from our mind, confirmed by Brown f 
240 u. 

27»e influence of habits is twofold? 241 m. T%e phenomena of 
habit are dervodblefrom the laws of suggestion f 241 L Disttnetion 
between habits and general habits? 241 n. Hartley's theory? 

245 m. Disproved? 246—247. It was not logically assumed f 

246 1. It promotes materialism? 245 1. Such theories necessarily 
tend to materialism ? 244 m. The phenomena and laws ofsugges» 
Hon were not unnoticed by the ancient philosophers-peripatetics 
where? 199 l.—^Stoies to what purpose? (They supposed we 
could, to some extent, manage the combinations of our ideas by 
our win, and thus indirectly guide our moral preferences. This was 
their xfi^*^ *^'^ ^*^ ^xrrttriSt on which they found so much for 
the regulation of their lives.) 

State the origin of mechanical explanations of the phenomena qf 
thought, and whence is their proper refutation to be derived? 243 1. 
244 u. Bacon's classification of the sources of prejudices ? 248 m. 
Even truth may be a prejudice ? 248 1. The influence of estab- 
lished customs on the mind is analogous to what ? 249 m. Advan- 
tages and disadvantages from it? 294 L Primary division ofrela^ 
lions f 251 m. 

Phenomena of relative suggestion twofold? Subdivision of the 

fitrmer ? 251 m. The division of the phenomena of relative sugges" 

Hon corresponds with that of the objects of physical enquiry, why ? 

251m. Subdivision of relations of coexistence ? 252 n). Otesnam 
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if»enti«9 an^lef^tur reUtira potentU mentis? 251 L 252 u. 
WWumt, relqiwe ttufgutitw w W^ not arrive at ike kmotOedge of 
fH^Hivfii «• jmrnnnevt, l^f^gi^of the external wuverte, or of mar 
Creator,? 251 L NoOop^ oomplezas quateniis rqidt quatoias 
adooittit Brpwa? 262 m. 43. Snggestio rekdvA non ezpficatu* 
per comppn^ioneBiToliWitariam? 268 L Whence it is that lan^ 
giu^ is an aid to mem(U7?. What pves knguage its power? 

265 m. Without general terms man could reason ? 255 ju Brown 
diun npgat Terba generalia esse necesssfia ratiodnio tamen e£ 
ma^me utilia qnare concedit ? . 255 J., ?56 u. The process offfetw 
ralizatum is not difficult, as Berkeley stqfpesed? (It is the result 
of laws of mind as simple as the laws of perception. 256 L 257 1. 
What dp general terms $iffHify7 257 m. Quinam est . proccasas 
formandi verb^ generally ? 257 1. Views of the ReaKsU ? 258 L 
Whence? 259 m. The^nry of the NominaUsU? Z6l m^ Wheneel 
?69l. Error of the Realists? Of the Nominalists? 2631. 
Jn what class %s Loi^ke fo be reckoned? In secund4 parte 
analyseos lingi^e cum Lockio convenit Proft^sor Brown? 260 L 
Qnosnam^errores in sdenti^ metaphysica tollit luec pars analyseos ? 
Diversis modis quoad himc proces^^un (formandi verba generalia) 
errarunt Nominalists et. Idealists ? 258 1. Nominalista qui cob- 
ceptionom generalem negat, dbi necessario ciontradicit dum recte 
applicat nomen generale ? 2611. Berklius dmn processum des- 
cribit quo idea particulares deveniunt generales cujus^imi yerbi 
inopinato usu ideas generales tacite agnoscit ? 262 L State the 
olijection to a proof on Berkeley s principles f . The universality of 
geometrical truths furnishes a strong objection against the Nomi- 
nalists? 263 1. , How does Berkeley answer this ohjectipnt 264 u* 
How does Brown r^e this answer f 264 1, Reason why theerror 
of the Nominalists is not more, readily detected? 261 m. 265 1. 
How far is the doctrine of Nominalism true, and how fitf fidse ? 

266 L Notio similijtudinis . inter individua baud creatur verbo 
general! ? 267 n. Tfie sciences most strictly demonstrative are 
not those which relate to particular objects, why ? 268 m. Reasons 
for the errors of New Nominalism ? 265 1. 268 1. Unhflppy terms 
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tued by ConceptualisU f 26d — 270. What merit doet Brown tutume 
in kit 9tatement of the theory of gerierdlization f 269, 270. Anne 
a^entit Brown opinioni vulgaUe de incpngruitate et confusione 
notionum generalium ? 270 m. Theoria apud Condillac et Doct. 
Smith de origine terminonun generalium hancce analysin (linguae) 
confirmat? 272 1. ('whose resemblance,* &c.) SmUh*s theory of 
appellationt is not incontietent with Browns theory ofgeneralizatum ? 
2-7dl. Error of the NominaHsts concerning reasoning 1 Theoria 
nominalium ad erraticas condusiones in rataodnio ducit ? 273 u* 
Qttienam est vera natura utilitatis terminonxm generalium ? 273 m. 
Instance quoted by Stewart from Captain Cook's voyages affords 
striking evidence of the existence of general notions ? 274 L 

Whence .the supposed difficult of generaHntipn? 275 L Pro- 
position what? 275 1. How many clasaes ? Eeducible to one ? 

276 u. Chemieal amd tnetaphysieal anaiysi* have in some eiraan- 
mtanees a remarkable agreement^ stiil they are not to be confimnded f 

277 u. 276 L 48 1. What is reasoning? 277 u. Natural process 
of the mind in reasoning according to Brown ? 278 n. By what 
comparison does Brown illustrate the discovery of truths bv reason^ 
ing ? 279 m. Distinction? 280 m. Brown^s opinion that all reason-^ 
ing is analytical, appears to involve a paradox f i^%SO 1. Browns 
solution of this paradox is inconsistent with his own objections to 
the syllogietie theory t 280 1. , Close connexion betioeen ana* 
lytieal and synthetical reasoning f 282 m. T%e order necessary in 
the process of propositions in reasoning, is not owing to sagacity 9 
285 m. Whence then this order ? 286 m. Sagacity may be indi- 
rectly influenced by volition ? 28€( m. Formam demonstrationis 
^h ratSocinio unde derivat Brown ? 286 m« Whence does Brown 
derive the nature of every kind of reasoning f Naturam processus 
ratiocihix ex quanam analysi derivat Brown ? 279 m. That science 
may thence be discovered ^ what example does he put forward f 280 u. 
What is the first wtep of every hi^d of reasoning f 279 m. The origin 
and eonehuion of every kind of reasoning agree with chemical anc" 
lysis? 2781. In analysi ratiocinii latet error; qualis error, in 
concipienda potcnti& activa ? 284 1. Quoad campum activie 
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potenti« menUs e^nt Loekiiis unde liquet ? obinim jaoet 
ejus ? 284 L Comparatio sensalioniim inter se hand seqnitnr 
nmplidter ex capacitate senaationii ? 192 1 O^nioni rarioeinfmn 
eontinuuni nil ease nisi perpetuam aoaljnn notionis ocnnpleue in 
sfmpli^ores quomodo olirjicitur ? 280 L Huio objectioni quomodo 
respondetur ? 280 1. Hew are the materials of a ratUmal sjfatem 
of Logic pointed out hy Bromn f 289 1. 300 u. Lo^aama r^eet ike 
natural process of reasoning^ according to Broton f 291 «• Oido 
Tatfocinii in syllogisrao invertitur onde seeundnm Brown ? Ex 
qdbam eausA ? 291 L 292. Source of error in die ^teorg of sgBe- 
gismsf 291 L Sgttogism doMg retards discovery^ tueording to 
Brown 9 290 L 295 u. /.'« imperfection was less obmoms wOk 
Aristotle than his ffOowers f 293 L Sylkgiam tndns the mind 
to two dangerous practical errors aeeofding to Brown? S94 nu 
Relations of succession are more extensioe than tkoH efeamse and 
effeft f 296 I 
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V. 





IniMge S, line 5 from Iwttom, for contfLrms read co mp e r es* 

In psge 41, line 88 from top, for worHea read efAer. 

In page 85, line 88. It has been inadrertently said, that it is the buiineit of 
the emtuyH to separate and arrange the assemblagee of mental phenomena* It 
Is the business of the ieqeirer to separate and arrange them— the office of anatnis 
is to trace the states of mind that have suocessiyely contributed to form <» modify 
any sentiment or emotion, and to dtvelope the elements to which, alter tradng 
this succession, the resulting sentiment or emotion is ifelt to bear rirtually the 
relation of seeming comprehensiveness. 

In page 805. Among the 'indirect influences* of the school logic, it has 
been omitted to mention the tendency which the mind acquired to apply many 
rarieties of technical phraseology to the same proposition, so as to make many 
mropositions of one, as if every repetition of it u another fonn of language were 
Che enunciation ctf another truth. 
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Plates, 8vo, bds. New Edition (pub. at 10s.), Ss. 6d. " 1845 

LUBY'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on TRIGONO- 
METRY. 8vo, plates (pub at 10.), 4s. 

NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

With Pomts (pub. at 5s. 6d.), Is. 6d. 

NEWMAN'S EMENDATIONS of the Authorised Versions of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. (Pub. at 7s. 6d.) Is. 6d. 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, Selections from. With a 
few of the Epistles, and English Notes by N . Bailey. 12mo, bound (pub. at 5s. ), 
2s. 6d. 1840 

PHiBDRUS FABULARUM. With Key, Notes, and Parsmg 
Index, by N. Bail^. (Pub. at 3s. 6d.) Is. 6d. 

PINNOCK'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Taylor. ThWy-eighth Edition (sells at 68.), 5s. 1848 

PINNOCK'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Twenty-second Edition (sells at 5s. 6d.), 4s. 6d. 1848 

PINNOCK'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ROME. 

Twenty-sixth Edition (sells at 5s. 6d.), 4s. 6d. 1848 
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FORNEY'S FRENCH SPELLING. New Editioo, greatly 
enlarged and much improvedf by Du Que. (Pub. at 28.) Is. IS4S 

RECUIL CHOISI. An Traites Historiques et de Coates Mo- 
raux. New Edition, witli Notes on the Pnmimciation, by Du Que (pnk 
at 3s.), 28. 

SALLUST. BellumCatilinariametJugurtliinum. With Notes 
in English by Anthon and Boyd. (Pub. at te.) 2s. 

SANTAGNELLO. Raccolta di Storiette MonOi, lateatUone, 

£. PiacevolL 12mo, lialf bound, neat (pub. at 68.), 28. 

SCHREVBLIUS' LEXICON, Greek et Latin, et lAftino-Gr. 

Gura Steele. 8vo, boulid, neat (pub. at 14a.X 3a> 6d. 

SMARTS Translation of HORACE, with Gesner's Text bata- 
paged. New Editton, carefully corrected, with Ezplanatoiy Notes and Staay on 
Versification (pub. at 68.), 28. 6d. 

SPILLAN'S Selections from LUCIAN.- With English Notes, 
Latin Translation, Sec (Pub. at 7. 6d.) 3a. 

SWAIN'S LATIN SENTENCES. New improved Bdltion 
(pub. at la. 6d.), Is. 1846 

TACITUS' GERMANY, e Agrloole. LitenOly translated by 

Smith. (Pub. at 128.) 38. 

TELEMAQUE, les Aventure of. Nouvelle Edition^ par Da 

Gae (pub. at 4s. 6d.), 2b. 1815 

THOMPSON'S INTRODUCTION to MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, Twentieth Edition. 12mo, roan, neat Jta. 1848 

THOMPSON'S TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. Twenty- 
ninth Edition, 12mo, roan, neat, 8s. 1848 

THUCYDIDES. From Bekker's Text, with Smith's English, 
and VallaYt Latin Translations, copious exidaaatory and critical Notes. (Pub. 
at 6s.) 28. 6d. 

THYNNE'S COMPENDIUM of LOGIC. (Murray's Trans- 
lated.) With copious Notes, for the Use of Under-Oraduates, T,C.D. (Pub. 
at4s.6d.) 28. > 

TROTTER'S Elements of ASTRONOMY. (Pub. at 28. 6d.) Is. 

VERGANI GRAMMAIRE ITALIENNE. Arrangee en XX. 
Lerons. NouveUe Edition, par £. Pino (pub. at Ss. 6d.), 2s. 6d. ' 1843 

VOLTAIRE HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL NouveUe 
Edition, par Du Gue (pub. at 4s.), 2s. 6d. 1842 

VOLTAIRE LA HENRIADE, avec dee Notes. Nouvelle 
Edition, par A. Doisy, bound (pub. at Ss.), Is. 1837 

WALKER'S Selections from LUCIAN. With a Latin Trans- 
lation and English Notes. New Edition (pub. at 9a.), Ss. 

WHATELY'S Elements of LOGIC. New and complete 
Edition, with additional Appendix, Index, &c, 48. 1848 

WHATELY'S Questions for Examination in Whately*8 Logic, 
for the use of Students in T.C.D. (In course of preparation. ) 
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BLAIR'S SERMONS. With Life by Dr. Finlaywm. Fine 

Portrait, fhick 8vo, lai^E^e print (pab. at 13s.), 28. 6d. pp. 784. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Neat Edition, d2mo, mo- 
roooo tadE, with stiver ckasp (puib. at 138.), Sa. 

BtJTLER'S (Chas.) HOR^ BIBLICiE : a Connected Series 
of MtaoeOaneoos Notes on tiie Original Text, Early Versions, and I^inted Editions 
of tiie Oad and New Testaments. Post Suro, doth (pntt. at 7f 6d.), 3b. pp. 168. 

Examination questions bn the First Three and the 
Sixteenth Centuries of MosheimVs Ecclesiastical History ; also, on Bnmet on the 
XXXIX. Articles. With Notes for tlie Use of Divhiity Students, l^ Ecdeston. 
(Pub. at 3a.) la.; pp. 125. 

faber'S (g. s.) primitive doctrine of election ; 

or, an Historical Inqnhy into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Election, 
as received and maintained in the Primitive Chnrch of Christ 8vo, doth extra 
(pab. at 13s.), 48. ; pp. 452. 1843 

HOBARrS analysis of Burnet on the XXXIX. Artides. 
With Notes, &c. (pub. at 4s.), 38. 6d; pp. 318. 

IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Libri Quator, ad fldem optlmomm 
et praadpue vetnstissime codods de advocatis. Accurate editi, beautifully 
printed on fii^e paper, with ornamental borders on each page, post Svo (pub. 
at 68.), 38. 6d; pp, 378. 1847 

JONES'S CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of a TRINITY proved 
by above one hundred short and dear Arguments, expressed in the terms of the 
Holy Scriptures. Post Bvo, doth (pub. at 3s. 6d.), Is. 6d. pp. 110. 

LEIGHTON'S (Archbp.) EXPOSITORY LECTURES. 

PoetSvo, doth (pub. atSs., Is.); pp. 138. 

LEIGHTON'S (Archbp.) THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 

Post 8vo, doth (pub. at 58.), Is. ; pp. 140. 

LESLIE'S CASE STATED between the Churches of Rome 
and England ; wherein is shown that the doubt and danger is in the former, and 
certainty and safety in the latter Communion. Poet 8vo, cloth (pub. at 8s. ), Is. 
pp. 166. 1849 

LLOYD'S (Rev.J.C, ofMolyneux) FIFTEEN SERMONS. 

8vo, cloth (pub. at7&), Ss.; pp. 344. 

LLOYD'S (Rev. J. C.) DISCOURSES on the LORD'S 

PRATER. 8vo, cloth (pub. at 79.), 3s. ; pp. 197. 
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MATHIAS'S (Rev. B. W., of Bethesda) TWENTY-ONE 
SERMONS. Fine Portrait, 8vo, cloth (pub. at 12s.), Ss. 6d. pp. 382. 

POTTER'S DISCOURSE on CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

Post 8vo, cloth (pttb. at 48.), Is. 6d. pp. 276. 

PSALMS of DAVID. Bagster's neat and accurate edition. 
64mo, cloth (pub. at 2s. 6d.), 6d. pp. 148. 

SERLE*S (Ambrose) H0RJ2 SOLITARIiEj or, Essays upon 
some Remarkable Names and Titles of the Holy Spirit occurring in the Old and 
New Testaments, and declarative of His essential divinity and gracious offices in 
the salvation of man ; to which is added a brief account of the Heresies relative 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit which have been published since the Christian 
V era. New Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth (pub. at 148.), 
48.; pp.900. 1849 

The same Book, 2 vols., elegantly half bound in morocco, 
marbled edges, 6a. 6d. 

SHERLOCK'S (Bp.) SIX DISCOURSES on the Use and 
Intent of Prophecy in the several Ages of the World. Post 8vo, cloth (pub. 
at 2s. 6d.), Is. ; pp. 115. 1849 

WATTS'S SHORT, VIEW of the Whole of Scripture History. 
(Scott and Webster's accurate and neat editiou.) Plates, 12mo, half morocco, 
neat (pub. at 5b.), 2s.; pp. 804. 

WHEATLY'S RATIONAL ILLUSTRATION of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Best edition, 8vo, half calf neat (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 4s. 
pp. 523. 1845 

ELRINGTON'S EUCLID. New. Cambridge Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, plates, 38. 6d. (sells at 6s.) 

MOAT'S NEW SYSTEM of SHORf-HAND. The most 

efficient and expeditious system that is extant. 8vo, cloth (published at 
8s.), 2s. 

WAVERLEY ANECDOTES, Illustrating the Popular Scenes, 
Characters, &c., in the Novels of Sir W. Scott With a great number of pretty 
engravings. 12mo, morocco, cloth gilt, pp. 424 (pub. at 6s.), ds. 
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